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AmsTNACT xhis publication is intended to serve as a guide to nine elementary 
teacher education models financed by the D* S. Office of Education in 1968. ?fhe 
authors of the mod^s, gathered at a 2-day conference in April, 1969, wrote the 
nine summaries of their models which apj^car in this guide. Each sumsuury is 
similarly organised (except one not written at the conference) and presents 
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academic, and inservice components; facult]^; evaluation; and managemenr. An 
index: at the end of the guide cross references similar concepts in the model 
summaries, such as behavioral objectives, individualized instruction, behavioral 
specifications, and a systems approach to teacher education. The guide also 
includes a transcript of a discussion among the writers about certification, 
institutional change. Inservice programs, and other concerns of teacher educators, 
Related doctsaents (including the nine models from Florida State University; 
Michigan State University; Worthwest Regional Educational Laboratory; Syracuse 
University; Teachers College, Columbia University; and the Universities of 
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024 490, 025 491-2, 025 495 , 026 301-2, 026 305-31, 027 268, 027 276, 027 283, 
.027 284 , 027 285-7 , 029 813 , 030 631, 031 460. (LP) 
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FOREMORO 



The American Association, of Colleges for Teacher Education is 
proud to be associated with the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards and the Association for Student Teaching 
as co-*sp0nsors of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. This 
Guide represents a tangible vay in which the resources of the sponsor- 
ing groups can contribute to the Clearinghouse through the dissemination 
of information and professional materials » 

When it became evident that interest in the Comprehensive Elenentary 
Teacher Education Models justified an extensive distribution of this 
Guide^be^ond the capabilities of the Clearin^iouse itself— the AACTE 
agreed to print several thonvand copies to stimulate study of the models 
in order for them to be adapted toi local situations when desirable and 
feasible. This inJ^erest in spreading new ideas for restructuring pro- 
grams for the preparation of school personnel is in keeping with the 
AACTE* s continuous efforts to improve education* The Association is pleased 
that this publication will stimulate widespread study of the Models. 

The AACTR solicits the active st^port of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education by all who are interested in the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel. The partnership of the education community, profes- 
sional associations, and other groups and individuals is essential for 
attaining the Clearinghouse *s potentialities » The processing of avail- 
able ideas and information anu. the generation of new materials— such as 
this Guide— are important keys to* opening the doors to improve education 
for America's citizens-in-process. 

Edward C, Pomeroy 
Executive Secretary, 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 



December 1969 



INTROOUCnON 



0*^ ^ctobfiLt 16, 1967, th^ U»S* Office of Education issued s request 
for the dev«lop»ent of propoasls on educutlonal specificstions for 
®**P**^****i^* undergrsduste and inservlce teacher education prograns for 
eXsMiRrary reachers *. (The tarn eleaantary' teacher included preschool 
fraacheta and teachers throu^ grade 8.) 

These p^roposals were for the design phase (phase I) of an intended 
three-phase project* By j enuary 1, 1968, 80 proposals had been received^ 
Chi March 1, 1968, the Bureau of Bcsearch awarded nine contracts to , 
sign conceptual aodels for prograns for the training of prekindergarten 
asid elenentary school teachers, for the preservice as well as inservice 
conponents. These aodels were conpleted October 31, 1968, 

Beports on phase I have been nade under the following titles: A 

Model fo r the Freparation of Elenentary School Teachers (Florida Sta^ 
Ohlversity), C, Wesley Sowards, project nuniager; B^avioral Science 
glenefttaty reacher Education Progran (Michigan State University), 

Houston, project director A Ccyetency-Baeed, Ficld~Cente red 
jyeteae Approach to Elenentary Educari^ (^rthweet Begional Educational 
Laboratory^), Del Schalock~apk^ Janes R. Bale, editors; Specificatio ns 
for a C enprdaeneive Undergraduate sod Ihservtce Teacher Education 
grogrne f or Elenentary Teachers CSyracuse University), miinn Benjaein 
and othars, authors; The Teacher-hmovator: A Frogran To Prepare 
^<ud^rs (Teechere College^ Colusdiia University) , Bruce R. lo^e, 
principal author. 

dloo, Georgia Educational tiodel Specificationa for the Preparation 
of £1— wttary Teachers CThe University of Georgia), Charles E. Johnson, 
Gilbert F. Shearron, and A* John. Stauffer, directors; Educational 
^clfic atiGao for a Canprebenaive Elenentary Teacher Education Prosran 
CThe ttslvexsity of Toledo),, George E. Dickeon, director; A Model of 
Teache r Training for the Undividualisation of Dnstruction (University 
of Fittsburi^), Horton C. Southworth, director; and Model Elenentary 
T|a<^er Bduentton Frosrns CUhiversity of Massachusetts) , Dwi^t All^,, 
principal investigator, and Jaaee M. Cooper, project director. 

In phase II, several institutions are studying the feasibility of 
l^l^nenting, and operating a ouKiel progrsn. based upon 
specifications in phase I. In the third phase, the IT.S. Office of 
Education hopes to be able to support iaploBcntation of sosMt of the 
nodel proposals for restructuring teacher edoestioiii 

Since the ncdels cover alaoet 6,000 pages devoted to detailed 
specificationa of behavioral objectives, materials, treatments, eval- 
uation of specific elcncnta of the prograns, and the like, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, on April 15-16, 1969, sponsored in 
collaboration with the Anerican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
E^'^cetion (AACTE) which acts as its fiscal agent, a writers^ conference 
in which key personnel Involved in developing the models wrote guides 
to their specific programs. /vii 



A second-day of verbal Interaction followed^ at which tine the 
writers discussed their personal> reactions to aU. of the models and 
past, present, and future iaplicationa for teacher education. The 
panelists wanted to make it clear that in their discussion the models were 
being described at but one point on a continuum. They called the models 
catalytic agents which have generated a great deal of discussion, inter- 
action, and continuing change. At this conference they said it was 
^*portant for them to exslare the range of altersati^ isterpretationa of 
issues such as , "Miat arc behavioral ob^ectivea? What is a model? Uhat 
does it mean to personalizm? To individualise?" They said that some kind 
of projection needed to be made about what remains to be done— either by 
resolving issues, or if they are resolved, to act upon tham. This whole 
[the wzltera' conference) will have aade a major contribution to 
teacher education if it focuses on the issues at the center of this whole 
modela effort and helps to extend the eodels, they said. 

This guide to the awdels should assist those who arc interested in 
learning about or implsmenting them. The entire collection of modela is 
available from the EEIC system in either hard copy or microfiche and frosr 
the Government Frinting Office CGPO) in a honeyccmd) binding. The EIIC 
ordering address ia: ED1S» The National Cash legister Co., 4936 Fairmont 

Avenue, letheada, Md. 20014. The CFO address ia: The Siiperintandent of 

DocuBMnta, U.S. Govemsent Printing Office, Haahington, D.C. 20402. 

The reports »iat: be ordered by number. Any re<|ucst without order 
numbers will be returned. Some of the reports liatad do not have E3UC 
order numbers. These reports may not be ordered until the listing appears 
in Besearch in Education, the monthly abstract Journal of EIIC. 



The reports are available at the following prices: 



laporT By: 


GEO leprint 
Order E 6 » Frlce 


EO No. 


EEIC 

Hard Copy 


Micro- 

fiche 


Syracuse Only. 
Volume I 
Volume II 


FS 5.258:58016 


$4.50 








026 301 
026 302 


$14.85 

13.55 


$1.25 

1.25 










Qoriv. of Fittaburi^ 

Florida State Unlv. 
Volume I 
Volume II 


FS 5.258:58017 


2.50 


025 495 


10.60 


1.00 


FS 5.258:58018 
Not available 


2.00 


027 283 
030 631 


8.70 

7.40 


.75 

.75 


Ohlv. of Georgia 
Susaury 


FS 5.258:58019 


3.50 


025 491 
025 492 


14.85 

1.50 


1.25 

.25 



Ibrthwwat lagioual 
Educational Labo— 

story FS 5.258:58020 6.50 

Overview and Specifications q 26 305 

vili 



7.65 



.75 




Report By: 


Order No . Price 


ED 


No» 


ERIC 

Hard Copy 


Micro- 

fiche 


Appendix A: 


Taxonoay of Leemer Outcome 


026 


306 


.55 


.25 


B: 


Conceptual Model for Teaching 
Eleaentary Math 


026 


307 


1.70 


.25 


C: 


Content Model for Teaching 
Elcaentary Math 


026 


308 


1.70 


.25 


B; 


Saiple Task Analysis and 
Behavioral Objectives 


026 


308 


.70 


.25 


E: 


General Adaptive Strategies 


026 


310 


1.25 


.25/ 


F: 


Interpersonal Coapetencies 


026 


311 


.40 


.25 


6: 


Basic Training Model for 
CoaField Practicua 


026 


312 


.45 


.25 


H: 


Saaple Task Analysis r 
Behavioral Objectives for 
CoaField Laboratory 


026 


313 


.65 


.25 


I: 


Experiacntal Model for Pre*> 
paring To I^evelop Behavioral 
Objectives 


026 


314 


4.50 


.50 


J: 


Experiaental Model To Eorable 
Instructional Managers To 
Deacmstrate Interaction Coa- 
pe tency 


026 


315 


1.40 


.25 


K: 


Trial Fora of an Instruaent 
for Evaluating Instructional 
Managers in the Practicua 


026 


316 


.45 


.25 


L: 


A Sequence for the Practicua 


026 


317 


.60 


.25 


M: 


Research Utilisation and 
Problea Solving 


026 


318 


3.20 


.50 


N: 


lapieaentatiou of Rups 
Systea in a Total School 
District 


026 


319 


2.20 


.25 


0: 


The Huaan Relations School 


026 


320 


1.05 


.25 


P: 


Categorical Breakdown of 
Interpersonal Area 


026 


321 


.30 


.25 


Qs 


Educational Leaders Lj^ora- 
tory 


026 


322 


.30 


.25 


R: 


A Basic Coaaunicatimr Skill 
for laproving Interpersonal 
Relationships 


026 


323 


.75 


.25 


S: 


Broad Curricular Planning 
for the CoaField Model 
Teacher Education Prograa 


026 


324 


.85 


.25 


T: 


Pcrsonalixing Teacher 
Education 


026 


325 


.55 


.25 


U: 


Self-Concept and Teaching 


026 


326 


.70 


.25 


V: 


Charting the Decision 
Making Structure of an 
Organization 


026 


327 


.70 


.25 


W: 


Cost Analysis in Teacher 
Education Prograas 


026 


328 


.80 


.25 
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GFO Reprint 




ERIC 


Micro- 


Report 1^: 


Order No. Price 


ED No. 


Hard Copy 


fiche 


X: 


Cornfield Dnfbrmation Manage- 










ment System 


026 329 


.80 


.25 


Y: 


The Integrated CoamunicatiaAs 










Experiment (ICE) Summary 


026 330 


.75 


.25 


Z: 


Classes of Measures Used in 










Behavioral Sciences, Nature 










of Data That Derive from 










Them, and Comments as to the 










Advantages and Disadvantages 










of Each 


026 331 


.40 


.25 


Teachers College, 








Coludiia Uhiv. FS 5.258:58021 4.50 


027 284 


26.95 


2.00 


Ihiiv. of Mansachusetts FS 5.258:58022 4.50 


025 490 


26.25 


2.25 


Uhiv. of Toledo fS 5.258:58023 7.00 






^ ^ ^ 


Volume I 





025 457 


12.80 


1.00 


Volume II 





025 456 


34.85 


3.00 










a a«m was tfWWV UaRX V e — im * ^ ^ * 






•*^ •**■" 


Volume I 


FS 5.258:58024 5.00 


027 285 


31.35 


2.50 


Volunm II 


fS 5.258:58024 5.50 


027 286 


37.95 


3.00 


Volim» III 


FS 5.258:58024 5.00 


027 287 


29.65 


2.25 



Also available (or to be available soon) ere tha following related 
repoctst 1. Nina Fropoaala for Elementary Teacher Educa tion. A Description 
of Plans To Desim E xenplary Training groaraas by Nicholas A. Fattn of 
Indiana Univarsity. This docuMent is a susMiy of the nine originally pro- 
posed prograw which were f^ded in phase I of the project for preparing 
elceentary teachers. Available through ERICt ED 018 677, Price: $6.55 

for hard copy; $0*75 for microfiche. 2. Analysis and Evaluation of Plan# 
for Coepr ehensive Elementary Teacher Education Models bv William E. ^ 
Engbretson of Governors State University. This document is an analysis of 
the 71 proposed, but unfunded models of phase 1. Available through ERIC: 

ED 027 268, Price: $12.60, hard copy; $1.00, microfiche. 



3. A self— initiated cri-tique of the Syracuse University model program. 
Specifica tions for a Comprehensive Uhdartraduate and Inservice Teacher 
Education Program for Elementary Teachers. ED 027 276, Price: $7.20 for 

hard copy; $0.75 for mlcroficha. 4. Soma Coas^nts on Nine Elementary 
leacher Education Models by the System Development Corporation. This 
paper is adapted from remarks made at an American Educational Research 
Association conference in November 1968. Available through ERIC: ED 
029 813, Price $0.75 for hard copy; $0.25 for microfiche. 5. Twenty- 
PM* summaries of the nine reports are available, free of charge,, from: 
Elementary Teacher Education Project, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Research, National Center for Educational Research and Development, U.S. 
Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.N., Washington, D.C. 20202^ 



A Bibliography of References Used in the Preparation of Nine 
B.C., ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and the Bureau of 



t 



X 



Research, U.S. Office of Educatioa, 1969). ED 031 A60, Price: $4.95, 

hard copy; $0.50, microficha. 7. Analytic Sunnnaries of Specifications 
for Model Teacher Education Proarams. 8. A Short Summary of 10 Model 
Teacher Education Proitrans, and 9. Techniques for Developing an 
tary Teacher Education Model arc three pu’blicatlons which were issued by 
the System Development Corporation in July 1969. 

It is appropriate to express appreciation to the Clearinghouse staff 
for its dedication and hard work in completing this manuscript: Dr. Joost 

Yff, assistant director, and Mrs. Dorothy Mueller, program associate, 9hose 
advice and guidance were invaluable; Mrs. Lorraine Poliakoff and Mrs. 

Suzanne Martin, information analysts, who provided the index to this volume; 
and to the clerical staff of the Clearinghouse, especially Mrs. Vera Juarez, 
whose steady assistance made this publication possible^ Appreciation also 
should be expressed to AACTE for its roJie in the conference and in this 
Guide, and, of course, to the writers of the guid^^ for their full coopera- 
tion both during and after the conference. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is pleased to present this guide 
to the nine models in the hope that it will stimulate extensive study of 
ways to improve school personnel preparation and thereby the educational 
opportunities for America's children and youth. 



Katiojpee Lanzillottit ’Bii>liQationQ Coordinator 
Joel Burdin, Director 



December 1969 
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mu TO USE THIS GU'fDE 



l^is pub licaciott has tfiree ntaiii sections— guides to each of' the nine: 
aodels , a aectioa on the second-day interactioa, and an index which 
provides cross-references. 

The guides all have this general outline: overview^ program goals 

selectioa procedures^ professional presetvice conponent, 
rdatios^ip of professional componctnt to academic component^, inservice 
co^ooeet, faculty requirements and staff utilization, evaluation com- 
poocat, program management, and sunnary. The Teachers College guide, 
idti^x. was not written at the conxerence, is the only one vrith a 
different outline. 

In the. Government Printing; Office (GPO) edition of the models, some 
of the pages were nuirfjered differently from the original reports which 
were procesacd into the SRIC system. For the readers^ convenience, the 
footBoCiss to the guides include the psge references to> both the GPO and 
E3Ji C£X1G) editions. If the page references in the footnotes were the 
***** f®*^ both editions, only one set of page numbers is given. 

"ED*" or order numbers for the models appear along, with the pri.ees 
and other information fn the introduction. Crdering information about 

other references in the ERIC collection would appear in the Mbliography 
to ea<3i. guide. 



ABOOT ERIC 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) forms a nationwide 
infornation systent established by the II*S- Office of Education, designed to 
serve and advance Ascrican education. Its basic ohjective is to provide 
ideas md infucraatidct on significant current documents (e^gv,, research re- 
ports, articles^ theoretical papers, program: descriptions, published or un- 
published ccaference papers, newsletters, and curriculum guides or studies> 
and to publicize the availability of such docximents. Central ERIC is the 
term given to the function of the ir,S. Office of Education, which provides 
policy, coordination, training, funds, and general services to Che 19 clear- 
ini^ouses in the information system:.> Each clearinghouse focuaes its activi- 
ties on a separate subject-matter area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and 
indexes documents; processes many significant documents into the ERIC sys- 
tem; and publicizes available ideas and information to the education cosniiu- 
nity througli its own publications, those of Central ERIC, and other educa- 
tional media.. 

Teacher Education and IRIC 

The ERIC Clearins^ouae on Teacher Education, established June 20 , 1963, 
is sponsored by three professional groups — the Aserican Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (fiscal agent>; the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Frofessional Standards of the National Education Association 
(NEA> ; and the Aascciation for Student Teaching, a national affiliate of NEA. 
It is located at One Qupont Circle, Washington, D^C. 20036.. 

Scope of Clearinidiouse Activities 

Users of this guide are encouraged to send to the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher EducaticEZ dociasents related to its scope, a statement of which fol- 

lOfiSZ 

T/te (Itecop%ng}iaii8&- ts foT- v&s&ccrcK T&poTts^ ► 

Zm deacriptzamj. theoret-iaaZ powers, addresses-, and othev mate- 
TzaZ^ veZativa ta tha pvepapation af adhooZ peTSonneZ, ( nursery, 
aZementaxy,, secondary, <md szipportzng- schoaZ personneZ) ; the 
pisepaxatzon. and ddoeZopment af teacher educators^ and the pro- 
feaazon of teadkzng^ The scope includes vecrudtment, seZeetzan, 

Zzfelony personal and pTofesszonaZ development, and teacher 
placement as weVZ as the pipofesszon- of teachdng^, WvtZe the mor- 
jor interest of the Clearinghouse is pnxifessionaZ preparation 
and practice in America, zt also is interested in international 
aspects of the fields 

:Ehe scope also guides the Clearinghouse *^s Advisory and Policy Caunc.il and 
staff in decisionmaking relative to the commissioning of monographs, biblio- 
graphies, and directories. The scope is a flexible guide in the idea and in- 
formation needs of those concerned with the pre- and inservice preparation of 
school personnel and the profession of teaching. 

^.y/xV 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 



OVERVIEW 



The Elementaiy Teacher Education Project of the Bureau of 
is clearly designed to make significant changes ia the wavs ia 
mentary teachers are prepared in the future. 



Research 



venture c<Me readily to mind. One has to do 
witii theiearning problem itself which lies, at the very heart of profea- 

.°”?7 ***^“?®' *** '’•** <Ievelop qompetence with the set of 

*" qvd non oi a profession and 

an «tetat«ding of the theory on which they rest! The other ha* to do 

“ a function of change in education It- 
betag In turn, a concomitant to social, political, and eco- 
nomic change in the Dntted States. 



Put simply, teacher education must change when we know better wavs 

aaaist traioe^ with their learning; it most change as the purposS 

«<tacatIon Itself changes. The notida State Dhlwsity 

CFSDJ monel recognizes both of these realities and deals with them accord- 
ingXy^ 



Pe a^g .with Social Channe in Teacher Education 



fers^ concerned about the elementary school and about the prepara- 
tlon o;f elementaxy teachers are continuously sensitive to the need to 
g<»rd agai»t the operation of a school program that is out of touch with 
social, political, and economic realities and their attendant requirements 
for education and for teacher education. The task force group at FSD 
which de^loped specifications for this teacher preparation model was 
especially concerned with this problem, and the results of its delibera- 

entitled '"predictions 

5^:.^ Decade Ahead. This chapter concludes that there will be con- 
^d OTd accelerated social change generally and a revised an intensi- 
tied set of demands placed on education accordingly. Further, and in 

^ response to these changes, the chapter anticipates a radi- 
cally different elementary school, one transformed in both program, and 
^ganizatim, by 1978. The model training program, as developed, re- 
jects implications apparent in these analyses for the preparation of 

the elementary school teacher who will serve in this transformed clemen- 
Cary acnoal* 



_v « towards, A Model for the Preparat ion of Elementary 

Heport, Vol. I (Washington, D.C.j Government 
Printing Office, 1969) , pp. 15-30. 




Dealing wl.tb the Lc«,>rning Problea In Teacher Education 



At the sane time vhe model program reflects an awareness of certain 
''brcakcnrou^” developments between 1960-6& in the d? 2 sign of training 
protocols that can and mOtL-v be marshaled to improve the effectiveness of 
preparing, elementary school teachers^ Particularly, the model shows 
a growing understanding of tie psychological dimensions of learning prob- 
lems involved in preparing pec pie to teach. The model also shows the 
successful efforts in recent yit^ars to analyze more systematically teaching. 
ss^ Sms act» The yield ur!f these efforts i» used dx-reetly as a soofee of 
data for shaping and forming training specifications. Certain unique and 
distinguishing characteristics in the FSIT model have resulted because of 
these developments: 

1- Preparation for teaching is viewed as undergoing experiences 
desijpied to enable trainees ta meet stated performance criteria. 
The usual course format is abandoned as being inappropriate for 
making such experiences available to trainees. 

2- » Trainees will move from one experience or set of experiences to 

the next as a function of their demonstrated ability to meet 
performance criteria. Thus, progress rates are individualized, 
not group-paced. 

Provision is made throughout the model for applying the immediate— 
ly theoretical ideas about teaching to the act of teaching Itself. 

4. A significant part of teactiing is viewed as a definable and de— 
scribable set of technical skills in which candidates are trained. 

5. The final phase of so-called preservice preparation is sys- 
tematically extended into and becomes a part of the initiail years 
of teaching. 

6. A computerized management control system; is utilized to monitor 
individual trainees' progress and to provide information to 
trainees and staff as it is required for vatrious purposes. 

7. Faculty roles and responsibilities arc redefined to be consist- 
ent with the model reqtsirements, and a faculty inservice develop- 
ment program is provided. 

3. Admission criteria, consistent with stated performance goals, 
are to be utilized, and a selection procedure is structured 
accordingly. 

9. The emergence of specialization and differentiation in staff 

utilization is recognized and dealt with in the model, and train- 
ees are expected to make certain choices accordingly as they 
move tFirough their teaching preparation. 

Overall Program. Design 

Overall, the FSU model program is divided into three distinct phases; 
(.1) an underclass phase, (2) a preservice phase, and (3) an inservice 
phase. Each of these phases makes a particular contribution to the whole 
model. The purpose of each can be seen in figure 1. The phases are dis- 
cussed in depth in the final model report.^ Most students will require 
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^Ibtd ., pp. 44-125. 
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^ THWE-PHASS PEAN FOR 
PREPARING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



pceparatloa, but there is 
sufficient flexibility in the program's requirements to enable a student 
to take less or more time. 

..4 additional and essential components are described for facilita- 

tion of the preparation programs.3 An admission component has been designed, 
Its purpose is selecting candidates qualified for and committed to remain- 
ing in teaching. The component is diagnostic of the entrance skills and 
knowledges which the candidates poarsess as they enter a training program. 

A computerized management control system is described as a second 
facilitating component. The complex problems of program logistics demand 
the creation of such a system. The final facilitating component outlines 
redevelopment prograo and is suggestive of the type of staff 

utilization patterns which must be generated if a model is to be imple- 
niented* ^ 

The Appendix Doc^vnenr 

^ model is a self-contained document which details 

the specifications for a model teacher education program. Volume 11 is 
a separate set of appendices which, in addition to identifying partici- 
pating personnel and the history of model development, spells out in ad- 
ditional detail several key aspects of the model program. An early aware- 
ness-involvement experience is described as a part of the underclass phase 
of the model program. An experience key is provided which explains a 
coding system found in the preservice phase of voluue I of the model. In 
addition, selected prototypic programs are described froor various content 
areas such as science or music education. Additional detail on evalua- 
tion objectives, instruments recommended for adnission and screening a 
suggested organizational plan for admissions, prototypic entry skills and 
knowledges,, and suggestions for a college staff development program com- 
plete the entries in the appendix volume. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 



Basic direction and guidance for the development of the FSU model 
program came from a task analysis of teaching as forecast for 1978 ^ 
ms undertaking resulted in the identification of four essential teacher 



1. The teacher will plan for instruction by foraulating objectives 
in terms of behavior which is observable and measurable. 

2. The teacher will select an organized content to be learned in 
a manner consistent with the logic of the content itself and 
the psychological demands of the learner. 



pp. 126-61. 

^Ibid . s pp. 31-43. 
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3. 

4. 



The teacher will employ appropriate strategies for the attain- 
ment of desired behavioral objectives ► 

pie teacher will evaluate instructional outcomes in terms of 
behavioral changes. 



piese are clearly interdependent and directly concerned with instruc- 
tional-curricula functions. The task analysis did yield a fifth cateeorv 
of teacher behavior, but of a somewhat different order than the abovef 



5. 



The teacher will demonstrate the competence and willingnes:. to 
leader/""^ responsibilities ar.d to serve as a professional 



goal ^%he'reu^det°f behaviors becomes a broad and inclusive 

FSU Model program. These behaviors, stated in this abstract 
form, are essential to teaching of any kind, whether it is seen as that 

facilitator of pupil learning activities , as a diamostician 

traS^tt^r*^ learning experiences, or as a direct 

ansmitter of information to pupils via lectures., it seems likely that 

approach to infl^ncing the learning of others will demand c^petent 
*1^ 5^^® behavior categories. These five behaviors are at 
tails model program goals and in their specific de- 
af tL ^/i**?**^*?^*'^ ^ content for instructional program 

of the iwdel. The chapter pro^ddes the most succinct rationale for the 

tairthe*! program. This chapter also lays out in de- 

tail the overall ;?' 5 sign of the basic model program. 



Beadera of the FS13 model program document would do well to page ahead 

""" Preservtce phase of the model progr^ ’ 
appendix volume to see the structuring relation- 
sh^ be^een the previously stated program goals and the total model pro- 
gram. It should also be noted that the FSU model conceptualizes no sinale 
teacher role as an adequate descriptor of the elementary teacher of the 
next decade. A projection upon which this model is based suggests that 
the elemental^ tescher of the decade ahead may well perform tasks ranging 
^ traditional information dispensing nature to those inher- 

responding teacher role to e host of tasks , many of which are 
not yet in current usage* 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 



'"i!" procedures ate dealt with fonially In the faciUtating con- 

ponent on adnissions and screening.® it should also be noted that the 
underclass phase of the model progrsg is directly and indirectly involved 
in the process of trainee selection.® The FSU model bases its selection 



^Ibid ., pp. 126-34. 
^Ibid . s pp. 44-47. 
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procedures on an assumption that an improved training program will not in 
itself be sufficient to produce the quality of professional teachers needed 
by our society today. It is imp<?^rtant that persons of high intellectual 
and academic ability, strong and lasting commitment, and good physical 
and mental health be encouraged to pursue careers in elementary school 
teaching. Only by attracting the most able of young persons to the teach- 
ing ranks and in providing them with highly effective training can we ex- 
pect to retain them in teaching service. 

The FSU model provides for selection of trainees through two major 
procedures. In the underclass phase of the model program, students in- 
terested in pursuing careers as elementary school teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a preprofesaional training experience which in- 
volves special acadeicic woric in the behavioral sciences and an early aware- 
ness-involvement experience which is designed to bring freshman and soph- 
omore level students into direct contact with children, schools, coramuni*- 
^tles, and professional educators who are responsible for training tomor- 
row *s teachers. The entire underclass phase of the model program is 
geared so that it may be implemented in a Junior college and/or a four- 
year Institution. The preprofessional aspect of the underclass phase of 
the program serves selection procedures in two waysr 

1. First-hand data about teaching are made available to interested 
students. On the basis of the data, students can make reasoned 
and informed decisions on the desirability of a personal career 
in elementarjf school teaching. 

2. Those instituitionally responsible for selecting trainees can 
gather, over an extended period of time, formal and informal 
data on the extent to which an interested student meets admis- 
sions criteria to the model program. 

Formal measurement: procedures are suggested in the chapters referred 
to earlier as an initial step in creating a basis for a computerized data 
bank on trainees admitted to the program. It is expected that careful 
analysis of the trainee profile which accunulates over the years of pro- 
gram implcSicntation will yield valuable inslf^ts into the revision and 
even possible total modification of selection procedures. Such proce- 
dures may remain useful in providing the elementary education field with 
the quality of teacher which our projections suggested will be needed in 
the decades ahead. 

At this point the reader's attention might well be redirected to the 
prediction chapter,, particularly the sections on educational projections 
and implications for teacher education. 7 It is on the basis of these pro- 
jections that the FSU model is designed. Tliese projections comprise the 
rationale for a strong position on selecting highly qualified aspirants 
for careers in elementary school teaching. 



^Ibld., 



pp. 21-29. 



PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONENT 



The basic preservice professional experience of a trainee involved 
in this program takes place during what is equivalent to upper division 
undergraduate work or the junior and senior years prior to the baccalau- 
reate degree.® This program phase is designed to prepare the trainees 
to assume responsibilities of a beginning teacher. It is not designed 
to render him highly skillful in all aspects of teaching and must be fol- 
lowed by experiences of the inservice education phase if the carefully 
structured foundation for a professional teaching career is to be com- 
plete. 

There are five major features of the preservice program: self-paced 

®xp*^riences rather than courses^ criterion— referenced performance evalua- 
tion rather than standard grading; sequenced theory-practice contiguity; 
progressive synthesis experiences; and a computerized managemenCv control 
system with feedback capabilities. Organizationally, the heart of the 
preservice phase of the model program is contained in an operational de- 
scription of these features.^ These features of the model program con- 
tribute significantly to making the preservice phase of the training phase 
of the program a very different experience from traditional programs 

The disappearance of formal courses in professional education, the 
provision of stimulated or real teaching practice immediately contiguous 
to trainee learning experiences, the absence of formal grading as a means 
of evaluating trainee success, and the elimination from the preservice 
programs of a traditional student teaching or internship experience are 
characteristic indices of program structure. 

It is these features which demand a computerized management control 
system to overcome the logistical problems created by this type of instruc- 
tionral organization.^® These same program features require that extensive 
consideration be given to retraining the faculty that prepares elementary 
school teachers. 



Volume 1 details the enabling objectives, prototypic behavioral out- 
comes, and types of training required under each of the five major pro- 
gram objectives. 12^ It should be noted here that for purposes of present- 
ing logically ordered material , the enabling objectives are generally se- 
quenced from knowledge to application. Actual Instructional sequencing 
of the training program for an individual trainee will depend upon the 
basic instructional strategy adopted by an implementing institution, 

^ Ibid. . op. 48-113. 

^ Ibid .« pp. 50-53, 

^^ Ibid. . pp. 135-52. 

^ ^bid. . pp. 153-61. 

^^Ibld.. pp, 53-113. 
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Altaougisii mentioned only ara&ignously fn the final document, a aeries 
of task, assignment milestones is under consideration at FSU. The series 
would serve as an instructional strategy and diagnostic vehicle for the 
derivation of individual sequencing, for training activities* :.ask. assign- 
ments demand of each individual trair i& Ttual teaching perforroances of 
an increasing complex nature in both the initial and final steps of ma- 
jor blocks of training activities* Sequencing of training activities 
for individual trainees will be based on a dia^osis of initial perform- 
ance of such tasks* The trainee, with the assistance of his faculty ad- 
viser,. would have a major role in decisions affecting training sequences* 



As found in volume I, the enabling objectives under each of the 
five sujor teaching behaviors are general in nature and applicable to 
teaching regardless of specific content* The app-lication of these be- 
haviors within such traditional content areas as science education, 
math education* and others is dealt with, in a prototypic way in the ap- 
pendix volteie.^^ The reader also will be quick to notice that major de- 
velopment: activities in terms of specific program content, resource ma- 
terials, and the details af instructional procedures remain to be ac- 
complished* 



lELlIXOSSElP OF PROEESSIONAI COBIEGNEST TO ACADBCEC COIfPOtfENT 

Academic or general education as different from professional educa- 
tion, although pursued to some degree in all phases of the model program, 
comprises the major portion of a trainee's endeavors during the under- 
class phase of his program* Approximately two-thirds of his time is de- 
voted to this pursuit* The var^ring. nature of such studies dictates that 
they he allocated to appropriate divisions of a university other than a 
school or college of education* This is particularlv necessary in systems 
sixch as that in the state of Florida where incre‘\singly large numbers of students 
enroll for their first two posthig^ schoo'l years in c o mm un ity Junior college. 

Trainees are expected to pursue the same basic studies as do all 
university students and are also expected to attain depth in at least 
one academic field* Such study is projected to prepare better the teach- 
er for an instructional or instruction-related specialixation* Time 
flexibility ,> provided by the preservice individualization of the program ^ 
will allow some trainees to pursue a heavy academic concent rat icii prior 
to receipt of their baccalaureate degree* For others who move more slowly 
throu^ professional training, some of the needed academic depth must he 
provided postbaccaiaureate while in the continuing phases of the total 
model program* 



Wesley Sowards, A Model for the Preparation of Elementary 
School Teacher, Final Report , Vol* II (Washington, D'vC* r Government 
Prirtting Office, 1969), pp* 19-23, 
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trainees, pursuit of academic courses to complete frasic 
concentration will take approximately one- 
thlrd of their available worictime in the preservice phase of the program. 
Time spent during the Inservice phase of Che program will vary grLtfy 

depending upon the work completed prior to Che baccalaureate and In a 
ps^txcular specialization, pursuit. 

Eatrancfe Skills and Knowledges 

in order here eenceming a requirement for diagnosis of 
entry skills and knowledges expected Co be obtained by trainees prior to 

traintog sequences As soon as the trainee is ad- 
f training program, he will he assessed on the extent 

to wMcn he has attained prerequisite entrance skills using a battery of 
loc^y d^I^ed diagnostic Instruments. This diagnosis will make pos- 

placement for the trainee In the training sequenL 
for wMch be Is ready, f2) the provision of remedial work designed to 
upgrade entrance skills, and the establishment of initial cLe esti- 
Pacfng^the trainee's program. It is anticipated that the de- 
^lopment of such a battery of locally designed diagnostic instruments 
ill provide the stlmmLi needed for close collaboration by academic and 
professional faculty responsfble for the total edueatioKal program of the 

CMcbet-Co-be. Because of these entry level assessments, 
any specification of academic course work can be left largely to faculty 
concemed wltk acadeioilc or bas^ic situdiese 



UfSERVICE COMPONENT 



A basic assumprtioa of the ISU model program is that prograas for 
trai^g elementary schoal teachers can no longer remain institution^ 
borad either in terms of location of studies or in terms of the staffing 
patterns. As with the involvement suggested earlier of the Junior col- 
eges„ certain public schools should become partners with the university 
in training elementary school teachers. ^ 



The ^service phase of the total program begins when the primary 
location for training shifts from the campus context to a public school 
OTd a ccamunity. Although the program is a continuing one and a trainee 
is not expected yet to have full professional certification, it is anti- 
^pated that a trainee would have satisfied institutional requirements 
for a bachelor s degree prior to shifting locations and will be eligible 
for full-pay employment by the school district into which he moves for 
continued trfining. This on-the-Job training is to be spent during the 

whf ^ ^ school,'" a school in a public school district 

which. h"s responsibilities as a training institution for new teachers 

^ responsibilities to the community for the education of its 
^iXdren • 



Sowar ds, Vdl. I, p. 
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Sowards, Vol. I, pp. 



131 j Vol. II, Appendix J, pp. 119-31. 
114-25; Vol. II, pp. 114-23. 
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Although the nature of portal schools will vary among school systems, 
they will have some common characteristics ► First, the principals and 
other status leaders of these schools must fae favorably inclined towards 
innovation. Second, they will use new curricula that have been developed 
in areas such as mathematics, science, or social studies. Third, they 
will be employing organizational arrangements that include the utilization 
of paraprofessionals and teacher aides, some differentiation of roles 
among teachers, and modular schedules. Fourth,, these nc hjQOlS HxXi 
considerable use of new teaclidLng media. Portal schools will serve the 
total model program in a number of ways: Cl) They will insunit an easy 

transition for trainees from, a shielded position in the university pre- 
service phase to a fully responsible teacher position in the schools in 
the inservice phase. (J2.) They will make it possible for the inservice 
phase to operate out in local comnunities in which reflect gc^als 

of both the model program and the local school district. (3) They will 
be useful in providing feedback, to determine further needed changes ,^n the 
pre— and inservice phases of the model program. 

Majotr changes in the broad range of graduate level xnservice training 
for teachers now fn certified, teaching positions are implied, although 
not clearly delineated, in the Final Eeport qF the FSU model. Because 
of the close involvement of the university and the public schools in the 
training venture, training benefits are likely to accrue for public school 
and university personnel as they interact in planning and implementing 
the training venture. If flexibility is maintained as a key provision, 
it should be possible for frequent grouping and regrouping, of personnel 
for joint study of problems related to the training of teachers as well 
as to matters, pertaining directly to curriculum and instruction within 
the elementary school setting. This change in the focus of gradtiate pro- 
fessional education is long overdue. 



FACULTY REQUXREIfENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

A major characteristic of the model program is its design for staff- 
ing. Many of the roles required in this program are new to professional 
teacher education. Therefore, the retraining of factslty becomes a majj&r 
problem. In addition to the staff development problem, institutions must 
direct themselws to new staff requirements, organization, and utilization 
arrangements . 

A variety of new roles will emerge within a college of education as 
traditional courses are abandoned and experiences oriented to performance 
criteria replace them. Three major types of assignments have been identi- 
fied for faculty in the professional component: administration-student 

P^^®^^*nel, teaching— counseling, and selecting and producing materials. 
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Sowards, ITol. I, pp. 153-61; Vol. II, Appendix K, pp. 136-41. 
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It fs also clear that new roles will emerge wlthia cooperating junior 
colleges and within those public school systems which play a major role 
in the teacher training venture. Frepro fee sional work, at the junior college 
level, at least within the state of Florida, is a departure and consequently 
wilt require either retraining the existing staff or hiring new staff mem- 
bers. A staff associate role for training staff members who are Jointly on 
the faculties of a public school district and a college of education first 
Beveloping a prcgrss to train sttch personnel would follow. 

No dimension of the total model program places more demands on institu- 
tions than does the staffing component. Since publication of the 

woric- at FSU on dimensions of the model program has served to high— 
light certain time skill and development realities which will follow a de- 
cision to implement part or all of this model. Faculty time utilization 
alone calls for complete reorientation of faculty activity patterns on the 
part of teacher education faculty members. For example, 30 minutes per 
week per trainee of individual diagnosis, counseling, prescription, and 
assessment will yield 50 hours of faculty contact time per 100 trainees. 
Divided among whatever number of faculty seems'- appropriate, this still is 
3n astonishing amount of faculty time cosani tted when viewed together witli 
group instruction, asfels^istratjt'/e activity, materials development, inde- 
pendent writing, graduate student direction, and a myriad of other activi- 
ties engaged in by competent professional staff members today. The new 
skills demanded of faculty members far exceeds those now held by a large 
insjority of competent teacher educators in our training colleges. Skills 
demanded to< produce the kinds of resource materials needed for a highly 
individualized program of instruction are evidence of the gap which now 
exists between the need and the resources. For example, providitig the 
content direction alone for a single concept film-loop is a task never 
encountered by a large majority of today *'s teacher educators. Realities 
such as these suggest a high priority on faculty retraining activities 
as a starting point for efforts to implement the model program. 



EVALUmON COMPONESx 

Theie is no chapter or separate evaluation component in the FSIT model 
devoted to program evaluation. The omission, however, is one of functional 
writLcn presentation of a model rather than an omission in fact. The basic 
design for the entire program emanates from, a regenerative concept with 
constant feedback being used for program modification. Basic training se- 
quences, regardless of their nature, are designed to elicit responses to 
every training input followed by immediate feedback to the trainee of the 
extent to which his responses a|;proximate the criterion expectancy. Since 
the entire program is performance-based, evaluation would at all times be 
an assessment of whether a trainee needs specified performance criteria. 
Performance tasks are designee to be increasingly complex in nature and 
successful completion of each higher level task assignment indicates a 
maintenance of desired performance levels already achieved and at the same 
time is an indication of an Increasing willingness to perform functionally 
as a fully qualified professional elementary school teacher. 
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Because the program follows a tradiiee into his first two years of 
teaching, early followup studies of his teaching, performance is automatic 
cally provided. 



PROGRAM MAMAGEHINT 

An entire facilitating component has been devoted to program manage'-' 
ment in the FSU model. It should be clear by now that the sheer logis-- 
tics of operating the progrsa described in the FSU model is beyond the 
management of a typical, staff operating without the assistance of comput- 
erization. For this reason, a comprehensive computer management control 
system is described which is to serve three major purposes r 

1. Each individual trainee's progress will be monitored, and data 
relative to his progress and to the probability of his complet- 
ing the program successfully wllX be made available to the trainee 
and to his counseling professor as needed. 

2. S«mary data on the progress of all trainees will be made avail- 
able to the project manager on a regulair basis. This infomation 
will include projections of the points to which trainees will 
have progressed by a specified date in order that the manager 
can anticipate necessary personnel space and material resource 
needs. 

3. The system will be used to provide analysis of data needed for 
progrant evaluation and modification. 

The final docianent calls for real time management system utilising 
a very large network and a batch-mode retrieval system for longitudinal 
program analysis. Subsequent to publication of the final doc«cnt, a 
need for two additional management techniques has become apparent. The 
techniques are now under development. The first of these is a computerized 
simulation model designed to interrelate all elements of the program in such 
a way that changing conditions in any one element or component of the model 
will automatically bring about adjustments in every element within the sys- 
tem. Second, both development and implementation of such a program demand 
special cost projections and cost accounting procedures. For this purpose, 
a planning program budgeting system (PPBS) is being developed. 

It may be possible to implement the FSU model prograat for smaller 
numbers of trainees than anticipated by the presenting institution Ci»e., 
800-1,000 trainees per year) without developing or acquiring the computer 
capabilities implied by the specifications in this model. Such a possibi- 
lity has not, however, been considered by FSU since access to outside a- 
gencies who provide such computer services is fast becoming universally 
available. At this stage in developing the program, it would appear that 



■^^Sowards, Vol. 1, pp. 135-52, 
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the human time factor in administering such a program without computer 
assistance would be prohibitive beyond the cost factor of a computerized 
management control system* 



SUMMARY 

In summary, the FSU model is flexible. The model reco^ires that 
teacher education must change when we know better ways to assist trainees 
with their learning., and it must change as the purposes and content of 
education itself changes. The specifications for the model reflect these 
realities, therefore making the model adaptable to the needs of the future. 
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OVERVIEW 

*5® ”•«'**'* teacher education to meet the demands 
?/“"*** ^ society . The young, rapidly developing 

“* l«»»ledg. and inquiry vbtch are dLeLlj 

the briefly outlined herein, 

®*“«tion Program (ESTEP) developed at Michigan 
State ^varsity, is a cae^rehenaive program baaed on the constructs and 
concepts of the behavioral sciences . 

X^s Mdel ^hasizes devclopiRtntal escpcriences for prospective teachers 
te^nni^ in the freshman year and continuing through a full year of intem- 
“*!* program are : <1) general-liberal education, 

(E) scholarly Mdes of knowledge, U) professional use of knowledge, (4) 

learning, and (5) clinical stu«fy. »«uge, kij numsn 

®»d«t8radMte CMcher preparation is emphasised, but inservice prepare- 

iMtrSnSI^ fcr begianing teachers, sunlllary personnel, and profeMtonal 
instrMtional leaders also are examined. Program evaluation and various 
aspects of msnageswnt are given detailed attention. 

Special features 

The nodel incorporates features as broad and varied as modem technolotv 
a^nced concepts for undersUnding humen behevlor, generel-llberal sducatiS 
^ profeMional translations of behavioral principles and taaching atratsgies 
variety of enviroiswits. Ihs comprehenalveneaa of the plan be- 

r™^tT ^.r!l » Tf*v apecificationa In the model 

report. Several special features are worth noting: 

The teacher education program Is coeprchensive . Improvesent of ons 
* teacher education program, such as professional education. 

attention to the total supporting knowledga-ini|uiry 
rraMwork:, could only result in a patchwork, job, fk) natter how wall 
m^^ered the ^tc h might be. The broad leap in teacher education 
envisioned in fSTEP requires articulation of general-liberal education 
e^rietwes, extended content specifically related to the curriculue 
of ele^ta^ry schools with professional education. Such articulstion 

rel^a^t^fi^ld*****^**^** ** ****" developed by scholars in the 
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The total undergraduate progran recognizea the major objective— 
elcnentary teacher preparation with enphaais upon the clinical 
approach to the ana ly si a of teacher behavior. Xeana including 
■ore than 150 acholars deaigned the undergraduate program so that 
the perapective and special conqpetencles of the various disciplines 
could be represented. In general*liberal education, for exaoqile, 
one criterion in selecting specific works of literature uas, "Nbuld 
i t im prove a future teacher's understanding of hunan behavior?" 

3. BSTEP focuses the skills and knowledges of behavioral sciences on 
educational problens. The study of huwin behavior undergirds all 
teaching. Increased technology in schools Is not dindnlahing the 
role of the teacher, rather it is accenting the search for teachers 
who are responsive to the needs of the individual pupils. The 
theories, knowledges, and strategies of behavioral scientists 
provide a basis for such a responsiveness. 

4. Cross-cultural studies are wdven into the fabric of the program. 

Cultural biases cloud most minds. Such biases become particularly^ 
evident in ghetto schools when middle class teachers cannot coi^rehend 
ghetto children's value systems. To sensitise proepectlve and inaervice 
teachers to unfamiliar cultures and to enable them to recogpiiae and 
appreciate the varying postures assumed people of other cultures, 

ejqieriences have beten planned. In the huemnities, for example i 
special attention is given to the stwfy of African, Southeast Asian, 
and ln<Uan cultures* Actual and simulated esqieriences with children 
in varied social-economic American cultures are described, farticular 
emphaeis is placed on understanding inner-city cultural patterns. 

5. Evaluation is integral to BSTEP. Continual appraisal of selected 
esqieriences and of the total program peimcates the enterprise* Tie 
evaluation is designed to provide information necessary for program 
development. No program could be the final answer to the educeticnal 
needs of today , much less to those of tomorrow. This model provides 
specific evaluetion and development phases which are necessary^ catalysts 
in an ever-improving program. 

6. The program provides techni<{ues which facilitate the use of new 
strategies. The research tools of behavioral scientists are expend- 
ing so rapidly at the present time that the next few decades are 
likely to see a surge of input* knowledge, theories, and strategies 

in the behavioral sciences similar to that which has alrcaify occurred 
in the natural sciences. Teacher education programs must is^lcmcnt 
these new knowledges as rapidly as possible, eliminating the painful 
timelag usually associated with man's social development. 

7. The progrem is described in single purpose esqieriences or oKtdules. 

At its most esqilieit level, BSTEF is described in short, discrete 
single purpose experiences or modules. An illustrative module can 
be found in the Final Report *^ Each module is designed to help meet 
a specific behavioral objective. Hodulcs can be se^enced into 
individualized instructional programs for preparing elcswentary 
t<c<chers. 



^Ibid . * Vol I, Section 2, p. 32. 
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resources of an educational network are garnered to improve 
teacher education. School districts and the university cooperatively 

Elementar^ Irh^ improved teacher education. 

Elementary schools provide the setting for Cl) observation and 

practice by trainees and teachers and C2) substantive episodes and 
a a for teacher education and its Improvement. The university 
contributes its varied and specialized competencies to the develop- 
ment of the total instruetional staff of the schools, 

retrieval system modified from the basic information 
retrieval system and designed especially for this model, is described. 

«ducation program as complex as BSTEP requires an extensive 

*** included on student personnel 

characteristics, student progress, modular experiences within the 

program, managesicnt procedures, evaluative techniques, clinic school 
^ Kievan t reseatefe in teacher education. Cross-analysis 
the curricula are possible through an indexing 

dtfferen^ted for teachers of preschool chlldrett, primary 
gra.^ cmdren, and midale school children as well as for varied'^sublut 

art“ T social science, language arts, read^ 

ing, art, music, and general classrcM^n teaching. 



nOOAM GOALS AMD IATlOlf/^3 

a-.. fchavloral Science Elementary Teacher BAic^tion Program, with its 

objert“«° specifications and implementations^, is designed to achieve 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



To pr^de the feture teacher with a bread e^qierience in general 
^^iel^science'*^”*' disciplines of the humanities, science, and 

* systematic basis, research and clinical ejq)erlence 

.dacaJJ^nSI^;^"?.'’”**" continued 

To utilise a new kind of laboratory and clinical base as the foundation 
for pre- and inservice teacher education programs, 
o prepare a new kind of teacher for the nation's schools— one who* 
a. Engages in teaching as a clinical practice. 

l^erstands human learning, its capacity, and its enviroimental 
characteristics. 

Assumes the role of a responsible agent in social change. 



a. 

b. 

c. 



The BSOT model uses the term behavioral science to mean those systems 
conotitute reliable and valid sources of infotmation about 
h«mn betavlor. In this context, "science" is accepted as the process of 
orderly inquiry and systematic organization of tested knowledge about natural 




Vol I, Section 2, pp. 1-29; Section 3, pp. 1-57. 
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y lwowfu > Bihcrioral science applies this process to the sta^ of man in 
three spheres r the nature of man's sel£>a«areixess, the natur/i of man's inter- 
actioe elth win and his social systems, and the nature of man's interaction 
with his physical environments 

A concept of the BSTEP model is clinical behavior style. The major 
fiaectiott of this concept is to regularize the behavior of teachers. Clinical 
stjim thvSe particular and stylized secs of activities and 

mental processes niiich a practitioner possesses. Such a practitioner of education 
wilX he specifically trained to utilize his client-related experience as the 
basis for contixnxms learning and in^roveoent of his skills as a teacher. The 
c lini cal hehavior style idiich is appropriate for a professional teacher consists 
nixphnnes: descrihingy, analyzing, hypothesizing, prescribing, treating, 

e^ nhssrrteg con sequences . The last phase, observing consequences of the 
tmntaent a^inistcred, lends in turn to the first by a proc 4 E.fs of recycling 
in order to describe the changed situation. 

The pxo fessto nel fou n d s tl on s of the program arc centered on the behavioral 
erfenr es for too reasons; Cl) The dosdnatc task of all eAicatiocal activity is 
t© demelsp pnpil brinorior ndthin various settings. The behavioral sciences 
psnvide the systems of knowledge and inquiry most relatable to this task. C^) A. 
dtstifff tiw feetvre of empirical science as a nay of acqrjlring knowledge is that 
it is eelf-cosrcctive. 

^rstemstic rceppraisaT of both output Corganized knowledge^ and methods 
nmed to pcoAKe tiint on^ut 0*cthodology) is fallowed by revision according 
to the ffndfn g s of the reappraisal. Because of these two basic characteristics, 
the hshnviornl sciences suggest the development of a clinical behavior style 
of toorhfng lAich enables teachers to base their current practice on available 
kanwTadpr., to prodn ee new ixtEbmation relevant to practice, and to vevise 
practice on the basis of new information as it becomes available. 

Teems of behevioral scientists representing various disciplines recently 
have hegsm to ex a mine - najor social problems. As systematic interrelationships 
*** explored in more detail, the possibilities for a more cooprehensive theory 
o£ h^ievior are enhanced. As theories of behavior become more comprehensive, 
an it becomes possible to explain and predict behavioral outcomes in situations 
with nany biological, psychological, and cultural variables operating siatui— 
tamnonaly, then behavioral theories ^ecoro still more useful to the educational 
practltiooer . 



SEIECTIGV PBOemtBES 

laevarch results have tended to eaqihasize the lack of empirical evidence 
on teaching effectiveness. Kesearch by Barr and his associates over three 
dccedts, the armwientsl woiA at David Ryans, and other efforts in this area 
have produced vague and somctincs conflicting findings. All too often the 
research was limited in scope so that only one or a few of the potential 
contributing factors were considered. Personal characteristics, teacher 







preparatictt program coraponents , and the teaching environment all contribute 
to '^effectiveness."^ The relationship among these factors is potentially 
io^ortant. 

Rather than attempt to list restrictive criteria for program a<faiiss£on.y 
the model team chose to monitor students' progress and effectiveness and to 
develop entrance requirements based on evolving standards. The position was 
taken that students who are athoissible to the university and to elementary 
emication would initially be adaissihle to BSIEP. To assure base-line data, a 
series of instnawnts for initially assessing student input characteristics 
is ^g geated.J Student input characteristics, success in various program 
elements, and practice during internship would become parts of an evaluation 
cycle leading to more selective student inputs. This stance is consistent 
with the clinical style which permeates the entire program. 



mifESSIOIML nESEXVICE GOHEOiiElIT 

BSTEF emphasizes developmental professional experiences which begin a 
prospective teacher *^s first year of college and continue throughout the 
pre serv ice education into the initial years of teaching. The undergraduate 
pzognm of each student includes x CIJ a broad, basic core general— liberal 
cAication, (2) a review of the fields of knowledge in terms of their structure 
and content, with cmpnasls an the methods of inquiry and learning which char- 
acterize scholarly endeavor in different disciplines, C3) a stu<fy of human 
leaning based upon, behavioral science concepts and research, C^) an analytical 
st^ of the teaching act in different types of educational environments, and 
C5) a year of intern teaching in a school district as part of an instructional 
team racruite-' from the univeraity and the local district. 

The uiidergraAiate program will be described in two sections. In this 
section the professional aspects of the program will be described while in 
the following section of this report, the supporting general-liberal e&ication 
componaats will be <foscribed. 

ftofissaional Pse of yn owladae 

In professional use of knowledge, the prospective teacher learns how to 
knowledge into educational action in classrooms and comnunities* 
kilding upon a structured general -liberal education and the stu<fy of human 
laanting, this area focuses upon the stu^ of instrucrional strategies with 
particular emphasis upjn the specific content included in the elementary 
school. Simulated and live contact with elementary school-age children is 
planned. 



4 

The term "effectiveness” is .relative and often defined in. r' stricted 
or ambiguous terms, thus adding to the confusion. 

5 

Michigan State lTnive.rsity , op. cit. . Vol. Ill, Section 9, pp. 40-41. 
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Experiences in the area of reading, language arts, social studies, 
science, and mathematics are suinnarized in the folloving paragraphs, and 
detailed specifications are included in the Final Report . 6 

lading > A major portion of this component is devoted to competencies 
related to teaching developmental reading. Optional experiences focus on 
teachin g re ading in the content areas and recreational reading. The program 
is {fesis.^d to develop tow-ige, comprehension, application, and anaLvsls 

tecM<lues used in teaching reading while also building a value' system 
^ich would guide the teacher trainee's use of the accuraulated cognitive 
learnings about reading instruction, 

Arts. The language arts conponerst focuses on the skills 

involved in listening, speaking, writing, and the sispportive tool skills of 
spelling and handwriting. The strate,^ for stuc^ng these skills includes 
an examination of the objectives, instructional procedures, and evaluation 
techniques for each of the language arts through analysis of representative 
programs in existing elementary schools. This examinatioa is filtered through 
the stuffy of affecting variables such as sociocultural, enviroimental and 
pexMnal-professional influences to permit the examination of language arts 
to be both analytically descriptive and prescriptive. 

Spcial Studies. Responsible, informed decisionmaking, is the dominant 
theme pervading the social studies component. This theme is developed in 
two ways: by sensitizing undergra&iate students to the range cf decisions 

they are likely to encounter as teachers of the social studies and by giving 
them actual experiences in making these decisions, A wide variety of instruc- 
tional settings provide the foci for stuping dEecisionnaking. These include 
act^l and sinailatcd experiences in elementary classrooms, micro teaching, 
self-stu<fy projects, clinical experiences, and many cfltffcrcut kinds of lab- 
oratory and field e:qieriences. 

Prospective teachers of elemenfvry science embark upon a series 
designed to impleDoent the concepts previously studied and to 
develop meaningful patterns of classroom activity. By means of autotutorial 
and small and large group instruction, students, are involved in a multi- 
dimensional study of elementary science philosopty, curricula, methods, skills, 
^terials selection, media utilization, and evaluation techniques. The pro- 
fessional appraisal of procedures of scientific Inquiry, attitudinal change, 

and experimental design necessarily reflects societal as well as technological 
issues and problems. 

tfathcma^cs. The stu<fy of mathematics gives the preparatory elementary 
teacher an opportunity to translate the mathematics previously learned into 
mathematical concepts and skills for elementary pupils. The teacher becomes 
aware of the Instructional dimensions to be considered in planning for related 
clinical activities. 



^I^., Vol. II, Section 6. 
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HuPMiict Icarainit, Specific study o£ hxmam learning occurs twice in the 
undergraduate prograa. i^loriag human capacity for learning, understanding 
envixonmental systems, and inquiring into cognitive development are the three 
basic behavioral areas which planned ecbtcationai es^cricnce smst bring into 
Interaction. The first contact with systematic study of human learning occurs 
early in the prospective teacher’s undergraduate, program. Various approaches 
to the problems of learning and human development are es^lored. T he issues in 
learning theory and research are examined as a means of explaining the impact 
of environmental systems on a teacher's decisxoisialcing processes. This first 
ea^erience thus provides a basis for further professional growth. 

The second ei^erlence in the study of human learning is concurrent with 
internship. At this tine the intern studies the environmental ^sterns which 
influence the growth of the humuin being and with which the educational process 
must be concerned. It is assumed that an elencntary pupil lives in a series 
of environmental systems; his own internal enviroxmmnt, the environment 
created by the family, the envit'koment created by the school, the envlrcnmcnt 
created by the connxnlty, and the larger cultural environnent consisting of 
elements and forces from the national and intemationsl arenas. The more 
^ill and perceptivity that can be developed in analyzing positive and 
negative elements within these several environments, the more sophisticated 
response the educational worker can make in diagnosing and developing the 
behavioral comipetencies of the pupil. 

The general purposes of this second area of human learning stu^ are 
to enable the teacher*'intem: 

1. To perceive the school as a social institution with present and 
future relationships to other maior institutions of our culture 
and of selected cultures . 

2^* To utilize such basic concepts as stratification, role, status, and 
prestige as tools of analysis for^ clearer understanding of classroom, 
faculty, institutional, and societal situations. 

3. To understand the potential and actual contributions of nonschool 
agencies to eimrlcular experiences of young people. 

4. To formulate a amaningful relationship among the many factors which 
influence the pupil's development. 

kith increasing urbanization in Aserican socie^ and a changing cultural 
orientation, tools of Inquiry in analyzing societal forces and exqpexictnce in 
using the tools of inquiry in actual situations are important: assets to teachers. 
As one experience toward mastering the use of the methods, concepts, and 
principles of environmental investigation, students make an analytical study 
of their teaching comsonlty daring internship . Specifications for this and 
other experiences in human learning study arc included in the Final Report. 7 



^Ibid. 
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agid Field Eprlcncci 



Clinical cjqpcriencca : 



Are client— related. 

Include numipulatlon of Instructional variables* 

3. Include the eleesent of feedback so that improved Instruction occurs. 



Ihese three elesente interact to give ciinicsl a cunnutatiutf wnicn ia 
greater than the sum of its parts. Xn the context of professional training, 
clincial connote* the behavior sty^le (or gaining of behavior style) appropriate 
to professional service. To develop and expand a prospective teacher's facility 
in employing a clinical behavior style in teaching, progressive intensity of 
a preprofessionaX contact vlth children and schools is built into the preparatory 
pzogrsa. Clinical procedures are analysed and practiced through both sinttlated 
end actual situations. Four sets of clinical and field e^qieriences are 
described herein with detailed specifications presented in the Final keport v^ 



Thtorial> EsrXy esperience witb children in a teacher creation program 
is deeeed isportant for reality testing purposes. During the first two years 
of college, the student works in one or sore child-related roles. During this 
period be ml^t work with children as an assistant elciaentaxy teacher, at the 
locaX QK4, in a children *^s hospital, in Sead Start and other preschool progrses, 
* settleeent house, suemer canp , or with scouting programs. Furposes of 
this experience include; (1) role Identificatioa, C2) self-screening, (3) reality 
testing of children^-wodels, and (4^) general awsreness of people— their hopes, 
dreasM, and ways of acting. 



Csreer-Decision Seeinar. The general purpose of this senlnar is to aid 
prospective teachers to soke adequate decisions concerning four questioner 

1. Should X prepare to become a teacher? 

2. If so, with what general age children am I aost likely to be effective? 

3. Do I prefer the activities and role of a general classroom teacher 
or should X specialize in a subject area? 

4. If I choose to be a subject specialist, which area is most suitable? 



Since smny facets of the curriculum are tailored according to the 
particular interest of teacher-trainees, an early decision supports a more 
precisely focused program. This decision seminar Is designed for students 
in the early phase of their preparation program. While dedsions made at 
this time are not binding, change at a later tisie would require some restruc- 
turing and redesigning of a student's program, following the seminar, some 
students nay transfer to the associate teacher curricultsn or to another program- 
in the university. The flow of the four questions to which a student responds 
during the decision sesiinar is represented in figure 1. In addition to assist- 
ing the student to answer questions about his career, the first formal clinical 
experience it designed to: 



^ Ibid. . Val. I, Section 3. 
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aow Of QUESTIONS TO WHICH A STOOCNT RESPOHOS 
DURING THE DECISION SEMINAR 



1. 

2 , 



3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



tatOElal *:q.«riences of students who have worked stth 
children In a settlement house, boys camp, YMCA, playground 

supervision, or as an assistant teacher. 

ri® ?■** « elementary teacher, 

stalated classroom experiences for reality testing purposes 
frovide the first evaluation checkpoint for candidates. 



to tert^toStarSlfi, of experiences provides various opportunities 

iU»»trate possible activitier^pro^iSn; tSHoint 

reeor^d^clo Pfogtan. Mrst, each student analyzes seta of visually 
recorded classrooi& scenes or vlenerres mi. ^ i ^ 

existed! What decisions did thf tocher ^e? ^ relevant conditions 

Hhat suggestions would improve th^“«^i“5 s.!^a \ 

in Simulated classroom ^ “f uf participates 

ot id«is fro. analysis into pra;tlce. slu^t “rkf 

» "" «i<^teachl„g experiences. These epSoLrL: ped 

vart^.’a%«:s“f ■'" - 

^ ccwplex operation involving analysis of many variables and 
of 8«la^ decisions. Controlling tZ teS^Setiof 

of these variables in the initial phases o£ teacher education oeimits an 
orderly and systematic initiation into teaching. permits an 

In t ^hip. Students are assigned full-ttme to an elementary clossro™ 
a^ reaomslW?lt**f “”d*r the guidance of an intern cansuitant.9 iutlononw 
^v«S?^ "tf!* significant assisUnceTom 

undergra2a?fpro^».'^’'^"= re*,urc«s, characterize this phase of the 

th^ opportunity to translate, as a beginning teacher 

the study of human behavior into strategies of instruction t 

tant provides assistance and supervision during this period. " 

Teacher SpeciallsatlnTi. 

While the preceding descriptions of the five major curricular area. 

f preparation pro^rthly to Lt 

pr^de the detail which reveals its scope and sequence to they ZdTdt, 
alternate routes that students may follow. indicate 

To date most elementary teacher education programs have been desltmed 
for a general classroom teacher. The need for Lch teaeWs ^rfor a^rLinm 
program for them is expected to continue in the foreseeable fott" LeseJ^J® 



f"i«rn consultant is a highly skilled experienced teacher selected 

m?! rot! f»U-tIme with five or six Intern teachers. 

Siveraity^S J*®" ^"ing the past eight years at fllchigatt State 

University in the Elementary Intern Program. 
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and priaiary grades may continue to rely upon a person of general subject** 
centered skills, and many schools are likely to retain self-contained 
classroons In the upper grades for many ycars^ There Is emerging, however, 
a second teacher role In the elementary school— that of the subject-matter 
specialist. Xkn separate organisational approaches, the development of the 
middle school and team teaching, recpslre teachers with strong subject-matter 
coi^etency. Further, esqierisMntal curriculum movements in mathematics, 
science, social science, and language demand increased expertise on the part 
of the teacher The expandi ng need In the future t* likely to be for teacher* 
who have specialized in subject arees such as matheoiatlcs , science, language 
arts, social science, reading, art, and music. 

Differences in the ages of children also require differences in the 
backgrounds of teachcra. frofessional translation of human study is focused 
upon the unique needs of esch group of children. Frograa branching, there- 
fore, is prodded those students planning to teach preschool, primary school, 
and middle school children. Frescfiool Includes children ages 3 through 6 or 
nursery school and kindergarten. Primary school Is defined for our purposes 
as grades 1 through 4 in a grade school or ages 6-10. Middle school includes 
children from 10-13 or until entry into the high school program. Thus program 
differentiation and specialization occurs along two diraensions : 

1. The amount and area of subject-matter specialization. 

2. The age of pupils to be taugiht. 

The choices possible along these two dimensions generate at least 24 program 
smdlfications as illustrated in table 1. 



TABLE I 

PROGRAM MOOIFICATIONS 



Teacher 

specialization 21«£tarx school 

Pre- Primary Middle 

school school school 



General classroom teacher 


X 


X 


X 


Mathematics teacher 


X 


X 


X 


Science teacher 


X 


X 


X 


Social science teacher 


X 


X 


X 


language arts teacher 


X 


X 


X 


leading teacher 


X 


X 


X 


Art teacher 


X 


X 


X 


Music teacher 


X 


X 


X 



RELATIORSHIP OP PROPESSIGNAL COMPONENT TO ACADMC CCKPONENT 

Integral to the total teacher education program are the discipline- 
centered aspects. Two broad areas are directly relevant to the program’s 
goals; general -liberal education and scholarly modes of knowledge. 

education provides a broad basic core for the program. 
Students learn to understand the role language plays in a society, to 
comprehend the physical and biological aspects of the world, to understand 
differing cultures, to become more sensitive to their own role in modem 
society, to grasp relationships as expressed in mathematics, and to concep- 
tualize auir’s potentialities. 

Scholarly modes of knowledge differs fron general-liberal education in 
******^^^^ ways; (1} the content in scholarly modes of knowledge is more 
directly applicable to teaching in the elementary school and (2) the modes 
styles of inquiry of scholars are stressed. 

General-Liberal Education 



A broad, bosic core of general-liberal education, designed to foster 
indlviaial fulfillment and to pr^are citizens for participation in our 
society, is necessary in teacher preparation. 

The encompassing and overriding objective of general-liberal education 
is to relate the student^s knowledge to the study of human behavior. Rather 
than providing a series of survey courses, this model proposes a basic core 
of general-liberal education experiences which emphasize the contributions 
the various disciplines of liberal arts and sciences make to an understanding 
of man, his behavior, his ideas, his society, and his world. The intent is 
to help prospective teachers develop the basic analytical skills which are 

for making intelligent decisions about current societal problems. 
Pr^sion is msde for students to becosKS active participants in formulating 

relevant educational structures which bridge personal experience and curriculum 
content. 



The general— liberal education area is divided into three cooponents ; 
humsnities, social science, and natural science, each of which is briefly 
<l*scribed In the following paragraphs. 



Bummnities. The principle characteristic of the humanities is the 
involvement of the student in questions of value such as "khat is nan?" 

beautiful?" and "What should man live 

for? The selection of content, the exercise in basic skills, and the module 
atganlzatlon are daaigned to pronoCe an understanding of Innan behavior In 
^niatlc Cana. Tha student begins his study of feimanltles with a workshop 
leboratoty experience In the dlactpllnes of literature, art, and music. 

writes, an artist designs, and 

huMnlti s ^^*^*®*' student is rea<fy for an integrated study of the 
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In ft iubaequent series of experiences the student explores the basic 
Issues of western nan, classics of the West, and the American quest. Each 
part Includes some materials required of all students and a series of alterna- 
tive assignments and experiences from which a student may choose portions of 
his program. These alternatives are not offered as random options, but are 
designed to give depth of experience in equally relevant materials! 

Exposure to the thoughts, Instieutions, and arts of the nonwestern 
world expand the student's view by sensitizing him to cultural biases. While 
the cultures of Africa, India, and Southeast Asia are envisioned as relevant 
to the program, only the Africa sequence is included in this model and is 
intended to serve as a paradigm for this phase of the program. 

focial Science . The social science component introduces the student to 
the nature of the social science disciplines including geography, anthropology, 
sociology, political science, and econoodics. These fields are represented 
as systems. Geography, for exaaple, is represented as a fundamental ecological 
system, anthropology as a cultural system, sociology as a social system. Through 
a carefully structured sequence of experiences, the decisionmaking strategiisu 
of soda? scientists are explored, and students are provided an opportunity 
to employ these decisionmaking processes In real and simulated situations. Expeiri- 
enccs are designed to sensitize the student to the possibilities that lie in 
the use of these skills » The student becomes aware of the interactions anong 
social forces and their iupact on education » 

^^^ta l _Science > The natural sciences and mathonatics have contributed 
greatly to man's understanding of his universe and his relationship to other 
organians and objects he perceives as existing. Western thougut, in particular, 
has been Influenced by the development of logic and mathematical proof and by 
fbe accumulated data from which science induces the evidence for a law. The 
central theme of this conqionent is the effect upon our culture by the natural 
sciences and mathematics. 

Scholarly Modes of Knowledge 

While general-liberal education provides the foundation for a life-lcng 
search for meaning and values , the study of the scholarly modes of knowledge 
opens the door to disciplined inquiry into those areas related to the elementary 
school curriculum. The conponent parts of this area are linguistics, cenmnuni- 
cation, literature for children, fine arts, social science, natural science, and 
mathematics. A detailed set of instructional specifications for each are 
included In the Final Eeport ;10 a brief description of each follows. 

Linguistics . The basic goals of the linguistics component are; (1) to 
explore the nature of language as it has been determined by linguistic 
research, (2) to distinguish facts from emotionally based or culturally 
determined views about language, and (3) to investigate those results of 
contemporary research on the grammar of English which are directly relevant 



10 



Michigan State University, op. clt ., Vol. II, Section 5. 



to the student's future role as an elementary school teacher. The component 
includes five sections: basic concepts; the phonological lysten of English; 

English morphology, semantics, and the lexicon; English syntax; and regional 
and social dialects of Anerican English. 

For each section, in addition to lectures and group discussions, the 
student is involved in independent work concerning the relationship of the 
theoretical niaterial to the stages in children's acquisition of language 
and to the teaching of reading, spelling, and grammar in the e'lementary school. 

Cowwmication. Emphasis is placed on verbal and nonverbal connunication 
patterns. Simulated e^qiericnce i^th cross-cultural contacts aids the student 
to better understand himself and his feelings toward others* As he increases 
his understanding of self and others, he is expected to analyse his encoding 
and decoding of swssages and his choice of channels* These ejqperiences are not 
simply "speech" or the sending aspects of conmmication, but involve taessage 
reception and decoding as well. The affective domain is tapped as students 
explore their own reactions to sismilated episodes. A key behavior sought is 
the ability of the prospective teacher to analyse ccxmninication events and 
patterns and to relate these to his work as a teacher* 

Literature for Children . The study of literature for children combines 
the literary arts end the graphic arts. Emphasis is placed on the charac- 
*^*^^i**^^*^* of the genres of literature and on the media and styles of art used 
by artists to illustrate children's books. Considerable attention is given to 
the study of the techniques and materials that the teacher can use to create 
an environment in which children can grow to enjoy and appreciate excellent 
literature. Students also explore many other uses of literature by children 
and the probable effects of litera-ture upon children. 

Fine Arts . The fine arts component is considered in three aspects: art, 
music, and dance and drama, bqihasis is bn the respective mode of perci^tion 
and creativity of each area: visual, aural, and motor* Teaching art values, 

concepts, and productive behavior in children forms a basic concern. The 
tangible oblects of aft arc subjects of aesthetic evaluation as well as the 
end product! of a disciplined process. The student manipulates materials 
from which works of art are constructed. 

The aural mode of parception is cncoursgcd through music. Experience in 
listening to both familiar and unfamiliar musical forms assists students in 
developing a tolerance toward all foms of satsical expression. 

Dance and drama provide an opportunity to respond aesthetically throu^ 
the use of the whole person. The bodily form of expre^:sion and connunication 
in dance and drama provide the future teacher with experience in objectifying 
in -wtion inner-feelings and thoughts. Such e^qicrlences are designed to make 
him more aware of the symbolic character of physical motion, and awareness which 
can Increase his sensitivity to children and thalr play. 

Social Science . The social science component is devoted to social 
science theory and research, ftsphesis is placed on the Interaction that takes 
place between personality and basic social systems. How, for example, does an 
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individual effect the society of which he is a part? What role does society 
play in the life of the individual? A theuti followed throughout this study is 

the nature of conflict involved in these interactions and the resultant decislon- 
raaking process. 

natural Science. Natural science experiences are designed to develop the 
prospective clenentary teacher's conpetcncy in the use of ideas and materials 
appropriate to elementary school science. Examples are taken from geological, 
biological, and physical sciences. Though certain modules are required of all 
students, optional esqieriences are also available. 

Much of the component can be handled through directed independent study 
using an autotutorial approach. The laboratory then becomes integral to a 
variety independent activities. 

^fethejga^Lcs. The need of a basi'? background for teaching elementary 
school mathematics directs the choice of content and the method of approach 
in this component. The foundations of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry form 
the Usic core. Experiences in mathematics within scholarly modes of knowledge 
are interrelated with those in professional use of knowledge and in the clinical 
components. Thus, as the student learns matheauitical content chrdii^ lertu****^ 
or directed independent stu^, he can practice the concept insediately in a 
mathematics laboratory, consider the implications for professional use. and 
employ his knowledge in a field setting. 



msERviCE OGHfomori 

The completion of preservice teacher education requirements is only the 
beginning of a professional teacher's development. Joint responsibility by 
schools and universities for the Inservice education of all professional and 
ancillary peraonnel is a necessity today. Previously the university tacitly 
accepted almost comq>lete responaibility for preservice education and graduate 
study (often in isolation from the real world of teaching) while the elementary 
schools sometimes designed inservice experiences for their staff. Such lack 
of articulation in teacher education can no longer be tolerated! 

BSTEf is predicated upon joint responsibility by several educational 
agencies for the continuing education of teaching staff. A clinic-school 
network is established to promote continual feedback and development of the 
program. A college or university works with one or more school systems. 

Elementary schools become the clinic setting for preservice teacher 
developomnt. They furnish the basis for material upon which the undergraduate 
program is built, and they become the testing ground for teacher education 
theories. Prospective teachers observe pupils there and analyze teacher- 
behavior patterns. Interns teach there. University staff work there in devel- 
oping appropriate materials for undergraduate Instruction. 

In a similar manner the university and the elementary school cooperate 
to promote the continuing education of practicing teachers. Through joint 
school district-university arrangements, seminars are developed. University 
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tiecowc scmrces o£ Assistance in specific school studies concerned 
liitli i ■proving instruction. Human and material resources frost both the local 
scho«I mymtim and the teacher education institution assist beginning teachers. 
Bixildiiig^ upon intern operiences , skill in. utilizing inquiry modes Is further 
ntmniMd throu^ a xrariety of learning situations. 

Snch a program most, of necessity, be flexible. Differences within a 
teacniiiK staff in personal characteristics , fields of specialization, and 
sfefOs in analyzing hnrnn potential, for example, preclude foimalization. 

In the present nodel s o me core experiences are described which are relevant 
to the contlfseittg stu^ of honan nature, but this work is oi^y a beginning 
in that needed compreheisive program. Analytic tools to assess the extensiveness 
of the- cHnical approach used by a teacher in a functioning classroom must be 
designed, tested, end modified before inservice education can be effective in 
fnptnvf iig the clinical stance. 

ildmwiiffed stu^ in the behavioral sciences for practicing teachers is 
dixncted tonnxd a more sophisticated understanding of the variety of environ- 
menfcs nil^idn nhlch children develop, and the creation and utilization of the 
dtagSDStic, prescriptive, and evaluative tools for working with them in the 
schovl-cosnsniity situation. 

!She teacher preparation nodel provides for a small proportion of post-MA 
teachers with highly developed clinical skills^ leadership ability, and 
dsmesLrtiated success in teaching to be selected for extensive training in 
prsfesaional leadership. Such personnel would become catalyzers for further 
developsmnc end rcfincsM^it of the clinical stance in teacher education. They 
nsiKld aside wl^ undergraroates, serve as team leaders In instructional team- 
rssfhfng situations, be rntem consultants, develop elementary school and 
udversll^ curricultsa materials, be elementary school principals, and assist 
with elsBKStary pupils having unusual or difficult learning probleots. 

Hhile each instructional leader' s preparation program would be tailored 
to imdividjel Job descriptions, it would Include special seminars in research, 
educctiomal technology , clinical practice, and echicational strategies. Part 
of his tism mi|^f be spent in writing currlculmo. materials, trying out and 
evsluatiag reccot innovations, and studying in exemplary schools. 



IM£BLTt KKBJasmmS AfiD STAFF' UnUZAHOH 

Integral to the continued development of BSIEF is a (^mamic faculty who 
understasid and practice clinical procedures in Its own instruction and research. 
To develop this posture and to provide for program and faculty currency, two 
procedures are recommended; program development-trial-evaluation cycles, and 
specia l ized consultation services. 

lilhen possible, rotation between persons engaged in writing instructional 
modules, delivering such modules, and directing clinical esqieriences has been 
encouraged, filth those instructors from human learning and professtional use 
of knowledge components, this is particuilarly significant for they must main- 
tain constant fiiedback from field experiences to optiiaize the content and scope 
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of their %iork with students. To provide the feedback data-base for develop- 
ment of the experiences for which they arc responsible, professors must have 
the opportunity to followup their instruction with reality-testing in the 
field. As a result of this kind of testing, materials and experience modules 
would likely be modified or redesigned. Further, as the staff redesigns the 
curriculum and tests its own :\deas, its understanding of salient curriculum 
aspects would be enhanced. 

Thus as each professor utilizes the approach identified as clinical style, 
he becomes a model for the practitioner and the prospective teacher to observe 
a given modus operand . Further, as the consequences of the program are acted 
on by the trainee, the field environoent provides myriad inputs which provide 
the base for more refined and sophisticated outputs in the instructiotial setting.. 
Thus the instructor and program developer (the same persons at different points 
in time) became imtegral partners in assessing and contributing the most signifi- 
cant ii^ts from the field into the mainstream of program development. From 
these experiences come the collection and refinement of simulated episodes, 
written vignettes, filmed and taped records, and other experiences which provide 
problemsolving settings for teacher trainees. 

The second needed aspect of faculty developmcmt comes from researchers 
and scholars in all fields of endeavor. Sapid development of new knowrledge, 
methods of gathering data, and procedures for solving problems make it 
imperative that the program elements be as current as possible and that the 
professional staff have access to the most recent findings in their field. 

This is not o^ly true for the academic areas related to general— liberal educa- 
tion and scholarly modes of knowledge, but also to tEie professional areas which 
draw from the behavioral sciences. Consultants, who are working on the frontiers 
of man's knowledge in. various disciplines, periodically would work with the 
program development team to assure an ade<iuate current data base. 



SFALEAXIOF CORKmERT 

A viable tcachcir education program requires a carefully designed, extensive 
and workable evaluation system i^ch in turn supports program development. 
Cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains must be included in such asse.ss- 
nmnts. In the past, evaluations have been hampered by lack of information 
vis-a-vis the student and teacher personal characteristics , specific program 
components, and the social milieu in which the teacher is functioning. In a 
sense, evaluation permeates the entire program. It is a necessary and funda- 
mental aspect of the clinical style; it forms the basis for program modification 
and development; and it is inherent in instructional strategies. While the 
model report describes the evaluation system in some detail, this sunmiary is 
limited to one facilitating phase--an infonnatiem retrieval system. 

Information Retrieval System 

To describe, sort, and utilize the instructional reconmendatians included 
in tf.e program, more than 2,700 short, explicit single-purpose experiences or 
modules were written and included in the 3STEF report. These have been key- 
ptinched and loaded onto a Computer Data Cbrpo.^ation 3600 System at Michigan 
State University. Figure 2 represents an illustrative module. 
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Line number, 
(digits f--i 



*OBJE(n’iWES 

•PREREqorsrrE 

♦EXPERIENCE 



♦SETTIH6 

♦WITERIALS 

♦LEVEL 

♦GENERAL 

♦HOORS 

♦EVALUATION 



♦FILE 



Unique module number 
(digits i— 5) 

LEARNER DIAGNOSES FUNCTIONAL READING OF ONE PUPIL AND 
TEACHES ONE 'FICTIONAL READING SKILL BASED ON DIAGNOSIS. 
SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF PREVIOUS MODULES IN SECTION VIII 
AND OF SECTIONS I-VI. 

WORKING IN A TUTORIAL SETTIf^G LEARNER DIAGNOSIS 
FUNCTIONAL READING SKILLS OF ONE PUPIL AND USES TI^T 
DIAGNOSIS TO TEACH THE CHILD ONE FUNCTIONAL READING 
SKILL. LESSON IS VIDEO-TAPED ANO LORKER EVALUATES HIS 
WORK WITH HELP OF INSTRUCTOR. 

OTHER (SPECIF?) TUTORIAL, COLLEGE 
VIDEO-TAPING EQUIPHET’IT. 

GRADES 3-4 GRADES 5-8 
ALL CANDIDATES 
Z 

LE.WIER CORRECTLY DIAGNOSIS FUHCTIONAL READING SKILLS OF 
ONE PUPIL AND APPLIES APPFKJPRIATE TECHNIQUES ANO 

MATERIALS IN TEACHING THE PUPIL ONE FUNCTIONAL READING 
SKILL. » 

FUNCTIONAL READING INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE CLINICAL 




ooesc 
00659018 
00669019 
00669011 
00669012 
00669013 
00669014 
00669015 
00669010 
00o69005 
00669008 
00669007 
00669006 
00669020 
00669021 
00669022 
Q06690Z3 
00669009 



Level--For preschool teachers; grades 1-4; grades 5-8; all cantlidateo 
Genial— General classroom teacher Subject specialist or both 
Hotxrs— Approxiinate tine For student to complete experience 
pm— Index terns under which this module filed ^ 



FIGURE 2 

ILLUSTRATIVE KFY-PUNCHEO MODULE 
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Tc? adequately store and process these data, a custom-designed storage and 
information retrieval (IR) system was designed. This LR system was built upon 
basic index and retrieval system (acronym BIRS> which was developed by 
PiTofessor John Vinsonhaler and hia colleaigues at 



This system is capable of handling alphanumeric data and to process it 
at a rapid rate. The system is capable of examining natural lar^^uage and 
conducting categorical and/or logical searches among the documents or searching 

for main Ideas within a given document. Similarities in kinds of ideas 
oxneirl&nces . 

" — r ana uKsi^crut^isi ean oe examxne:d trotn 

among tn6 many parts of the educational program* 



Use of the modular approach assures great flexibility in implementation 
by teacher education institutions and yet provides explicit detail of program 
components. It providers a solid basis for program evaluation and cost analysts. 

In the individualized, behaviorally oriented system advocated in BSTEP, 
an elaborate record system is necessary to encompass the pattern of experiences, 
successes, and failures which would characterize each student ^s participation 
in the project. The information processing power of the computer could be 
utilized to establish a student record system, to trace progress in the program, 
and to provide basic data for program evaluation. 



Each modular ejqperience can potentially be tested for its contribution 
to a teacher s development, and test results can be compared with those of 
alternative experiences. The sequence of modular experiences can be assessed 
for continuity. Student assessment (bxring the process, information retrieval 
built-in check points, professor evaluation, and student performance *jring 
internship are some avenues for testing modules. These same procedures are 
useful in examining the effectiveness of module clusters in the total program. 

The teacher education program is designed for constant evaluation and 
feedback. ^^Lth a clinic-school network to serve as a laboratory in maity settings 
(rural, suburban, and inner-city) , varied forms of program assessment are possi- 
ble. Feciodic sanqiling of previously mastered performances with different seg- 
ments of the population could be useful in ascertaining the extent of concept 
maintenance and inquiry skills. 

Evaluation leads to constructive program development. A highly refined 
feedback system contributes to both. Some experienced teachers from clinic 
schools return to college to work with undergraduates. Some of these teachers 
would contrilxjtc through program development , refining teacher behavior analyses , 
sixnulation, and microteaching while other teachers would focus- primarily on 
educational research. Upper clasmnen work with freslimen in the career-decision 
seminar. And, as noted earlier, professional faculty are assigned to cycles 



T [ 

The reader is referred to the following discussions of the capabilities 
of the system: 

John F. Vinsonhaler, "Improving the Accessibility of Educational Materials " 
USOE Project No. 5-1144, October 1967. 

John F. Vinsonhaler, Technical Manual. Basic Indexing and Retrieval Svsteni - 

(BIRS 2.5) (East Lansing: Learning Systems Institute, Michigan State Oniversltv 

1968.) 
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includins teaching, working with interns and teachers, and pragran develop > 
meat. Through designed experiences with e<hicators from var^oua levels of 
preparation, trainees more readily move from student-oriented to profession** 
oriented behavior. 

Suclt regeneration through recycling is integral to the clinical approach 
es^hasized in this model. Hot only is the program designed to develop a 
clinical behavior style in graduates, it also utilizes a clinical approach in 
Its own instruction of s^tudentsand provides for continued renewal through 
analysis of the preg^aza itself. 



fROCRAK MAliAGEHEHT 

An eictenslve, viahle, and flescihle nanagesent system is necessary to 
support and he responsive to the needs of a complex enterprise as that 
described previously. The organizational plan includes ^ue subsystems r 
information retrieval, program development, clinical eiqperiences, evaluation, 
and management planning. 

The informatian retrieval subsystem carries re^^ponslbility for providing 
the necessary retrieval facilities for the project. Student records, research 
data, and clini.c-school information arc readily handled in the IE system. The infor<* 
nation storage and retrieval systesa Is described in detail in tha final Eenort. ^ 

In the proposed information retrieval system, modular experiences can be added 
or modified, thus readily updating the program description. 

The program development subsystem is responsible far developing and 
ultimately delivering tbe nonclinical eiq^erlc^ices to students. Frogram 
development is accomplished by several means: revision of current nodular 
experiences, iiqut of nev ideas or modes of ing^ry from scholars in various 
content areas, the addition of neu program tracts, and revision in the closter*** 
ing and sequeheing of instructional andules. Drawing upon data from the 
evaluation subsystem and direct feedback from instructor-cuxriculuB writers, 
materials and experience modules are modified and expanded or deleted. 

Ihe clinical experience subsystem Is responsible for developing clinical 
c^eriences for teacher trainees in actual or simulated settings. This subsystem 
is responsible for pezawating clinical experiences and clinical behavior styles 
throu^^ioot the program. While not all clinical experiences occur in elcsKntary 
school settings, the clinic-school network has been recommended to promote 
continual feedback and develcpment of the program. 

The evaluation subsystem assesses the viability of the program and its 
various coeponents. It consults td.th program development personnel in 
precisely stating objectives; it mobilizes the instruments and analytical 
techniques of tbe behavioral sciences to observe, measure, and assess tne 
overt actions of individutls groups; and it suggests research designs to 
study program e£f ectiveness . 



^^ehigan State University, op. clt. , 
Section 11, pp. 29-36. 
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Vol. nX, Section 10; and in 



The nsanagement planning subsystem assists the other suljys terns in the 
areas of systems development, and systems analysis. Expertise 

.n the use of PERT, PERT-COST, PPBS, and other taanageraent-planning tools are 

ocated in the subsystem. Efficiency of operation coupled with adaptability 
are its objectives. 

The ^nageraent aspects of operating such a network and a prototype clinic- 
cen er ae..wnr.. no?? in operatiwrn ate discussed in the Pinal Report . 13" xhe 

i^lications of the clinic-school network for continued professional study 
also are outlined.-*'^ 



SatttABX 

The d^elopnent of a teacher education program model such as B5TEP 
required the resources of an extensive professional team. Theoretical 
constructs rost be translated into working models and explicit instructional 

?>« 130 professional people contributed their 

time, effort, and expertise to the development of this model. Their names 
project roles, and institutional affiliations are listed in the final Report. 13 

Those wifoae primary professional concern is teacher education were 
extremely graUfled by the interest and enthusiasm exhibited by academicians 
and sctolars from other fields. Teams of educationists and scholars in 
natural science, social science, and humanities worked closely together to 
create the program, flffiile the product of thf~lr work is extremely important 
A represents a beginning point for accelerated improvement of teacher 

educa^ the dialogue established between profcssional^cationists and 
acad^c disclplinaixians is more significant. Interest far beyond that 

^ formal cowittments was exhibited by team members through 
their work. Since the completion of the BSTEF model, a nun*cr of academe 

deparfasen^ within the university have taken steps on their own to implescnt 
aspects of the recoasiendations. ™ 



i3lbid. , 


Vbl 


^^btd. . 


\Tol 


^^Ibid. , 


Vbl, 



III, Section 9. 
Ill, Section 8. 
1, Section 1. 
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NORTHWEST KEGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 



OVERVIEW 



ComFielJ (competency-based, field-centered) model of an eleraentarv 
teacher education program derives from the primary assumption that pros- ^ 

tunctions that they ^re expected to be able to perform after certification 

given learning outcomes with children or bringing a- 
a ** H parental involvement in program development. As such, 

a model based program requires (1) that the functions to be performed bv 

fled°™ etc in (1) as measured by the Indicators speci- 



Four additional assumptions underlie the model: 



P|^«spcctive teachers should be able to demonstrate prior to 
th independent, self-directed iLmers 

^ behavio^^^ situations that demand new patterns 

2. %at a teacher education program must be relevant personally to 
ose gfolng through it, that is, it must acconaodate individual 
^fterences in learning rates, styles, objectives, etc. 

. That a teacher educaticra program must be responsive to the needs 

society by preparing prospective teachers to 
function witnin a wide range of social contexts , 

* teacher edt;!cation program is to be genuinely responsive 

the needs of a pluralistic society, that is, if it is to pre- 
^«achers to be able to function within a broad range of local 

deM*rT’ cocunlty participation 

in its own definition and operation* 

t«.. ® coomit»nt to the methodology of sys- 

IZ ""h systems des^ prlLi- 

Ihm ^ functional parts within the model, as well as 

the model as a whole, assunes three characteristics: (1) it is designed to 
bring about a specified and measurable outcome, (2) it is designed s^ that 
ev d^ce as to the effectiveness with which it brings about itf intended 
outcome is continuously available, and(3) it is designed to be adaptive or 
correctiw in light of that evidence. This is the cese whether the part 
in question is a segment of instruction within the program, a segment of 
the procedure developed to personalize the program, or the personalization 
procedure as a whole. As such the model represents a process or way of 
proceeding. It is goal-oriented, characterized by corrective feedback 



loops, etc. In short, it is a process that requires its user to know what 
it is that he vanta to accoiiplish, order events in such a way that he has 
aoma probability of accoeplishing it, assess whether the specified events 
do in fact accomplish that which they are intended to accomplish, and if 
they do not, modify them until they do. This 
matically in figure 1. 

Given its defining characteristics, ComFleld can best be described 
as a model of an elementary teacher education program that is «y t* wati- 
cally designed, personalized, competency-based and field-centered. 

Four kinds of products ha\’e evolved from work on the model: 

1. General specifica.Uons for the model. 

2. Specifications for the application of the model to specific teach- 
er education programs. 

3. Statements of rationale in support of both sets of specifications • 

4. Exemplars that Illustrate how various elements within an opera- 
tional teacher education program might look if they were designed 
according to the specifications. 

These are suoanarlzed in volumes I, H and III of the Final Beport. 

In reviewing these products the reader should keep in mind the interpre- 
tations by the ComField planners of the meaning of the concept "specifica- 
tions.^ Broadly speaking, specifications refer to a set of statements that 
*^**^8***te what i/ to be included in or excluded from a process or thing. 
This is complicated by the fact that the nature of the product or process 
to be developed sets constraints upon the nature of the specifications 
that are to be drawn up for it. If a product is a specific dmiy for ex- 
ample, at a specific location on a specific river, and the dam haa a speci- 
fic set of functions te perform, specifications have to be written to take 
all of these faetora into account. If, on the other hand, the product is 
to be a model of a dam that can be built under a variety of conditions to 
serve a variety of functions, then specifications are of quite a different 
nature. In the opinion of the ComField planners, specif! cations for the 
ComField model were to resemble specifications for the model of a dm. 

The charge was to develop specifications for a model of a teacher educa- 
tion program that could be applied in a variety of specific situations 
rather than to develop a situation-specific, operational, "model" teach- 
er education program. Given this interpretation, two levels of model 
have been developed: (l) those defining the general features of the model, 
and (2) those defining its application to situation-specific programs. 

The former set constraints upon the latter, and the latter set constraints 
upon the developers of a specific, operational program^ but they do not 
dictate the specifics within those constraints. The specifics of any pro- 
gram must be the prerogative of those imBNtdiately responsible for its de- 
velopment . 




FIGURE 1 

A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE ADAPTIVE PROCESS REFLECTED 

THROUGHOUT THE COMFIELO NOOEL 
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The basic concepts involved in and the operations dictated by the 
ComField model are summarized in the paragraphs which follow. 

The Development of Program Objectives 

As indicated, the goal of the ComFielo .del is to prepare teachers to 
be able to perform the various functions required of them in the elementary 
schools of the 1970 's and '80's. Tiiree steps are needed to translate this 
goal into operational program objectives: 

1. Specify what elementary education will be like in the 1970's and 
80's. 

2. Specify the functions to be performed within such an educational 
context, for example, managing instruction, contributing to in- 
structional systems development and evaluation, etc. 

3. Specify the tasks to be performed within each function in order 

to carry it out. As used in the ComField model, tasks that teach- 
ers are to perform are defined in terms of the outcomes to be real- 
izedin the school setting. 

Such a conception of teaching tasks represents a major departure from 
most analyses of objectives that accompany teacher education programs and 
is critical to the operation of the ComField model. Thus, the designer of 
a teacher education program is forced to specify the objective of the edu- 
cational enterprise at the elementary school level as a basis for the devel- 
opment of his teacher education program. This includes the classes of pu- 
pil outcomes to be derived from the educational program and the outcomes to 
be achieved through working with parents or with peers in curriculum devel- 
opment and evaluation, etc. Although it represents an extremely rigorous 
requirement in program development, it is a necessary one if the major 
assumption on which the model program rests is to be met with candor and 
if education and teacher education are ever to move away from the position 
that the performance of certain classes of activity on the part of teach- 
ers (for example, asking questions, administering tests, giving informa- 
tion through exposition, and guiding reading in a workbook) are sufficient 
in and of themselves to bring about learning in children or are sufficient 
in and of themselves as evidence of a prospective teacher’s ability to bring 
about learning in children. 

One consequence of this requirement is the burden of responsibility 
it places upon those in the teacher education program to develop reasonable 
and valid task specifications. This is particularly critical with respect 
to the classes of pupil outcomes that are to derive from an elementary ed- 
ucation program, for the welfare of children, the community, and nation are 
at stake. Because of this critical issue, the ComField model specifies that 
a mechanism (an educational objectives commission?) be established at the 
state level with strong representation from local communities, schools, and 
colleges to work toward the development of a taxonomy of outcomes appropriate 
to the function of elementary education in 1970's and 80's. In addition, 
the model specifies that all decisions as to such outcomes must be reflected 
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agalr4St (1) what is know^.i about human development ai:vi behavior* (2) what is 
known about the present social and cultural cor/cf , and (3) what is known 
about the nature of alternative future social and cultural contexts. The 
basic assumption underlying the development of such a mechanism is that by 
hitting the issue head on, by doing so with broad representation within a 
state or a region, and by reflecting the deliberations of such a group a- 
gainst that which is known in the social, behav:oral, and biological sci- 
ences, the best set of objectives will be derived, and they will have the 
best chance of being accepted by parents, local school districts, depart- 
ments of education, etc. VIhile such a taxonomy would of necessity be sub- 
ject to continuous change, both as a consequence of changing demands of the 
social system and changing knowledge of human development and behavior, it 
represents a place to begin. Without such a beginning, a CoraField-type 
teacher education program cannot function. 

The Development of the Means To Assess the Realization of Program Obj ectives 

The program must become serious in its effort to obtain evidence of 
the ability of prospective teachers to perform the tasks prior to certi- 
fication that they will need after certification. Operationally, this re- 
quires that prospective teachers be able to demonstrate that they effect 
changes in the behavior of pupils that reflect desired educational out- 
comes before they assume responsibility for guiding the learning of children. 
The same rationale, holds with respect to demonstrating the ability to per— 
forifa noninstructional tasks, for example, the ability to bring about desired 
outcomes in conferences with parents or to bring about desired outcomes 
in curriculum development efforts with peers. Evidence as to the ability 
of prospective teachers to perform these tasks rests, respectively, with 
changes in the attitudes, feelings, or behavior of parents and with revised, 
extended, or newly created curricula. 

After having specified the tasks, three steps are involved in devel- 
oping procedures which will permit the assessment of competence in the per- 
formance of those tasks: 

1. Specify the behaviors or products of behavior in the target popu- 
lation, i.e., in children or parents or curriculum, that are ac- 
ceptable as evidence of competence in the performance of a given 
task . 

2. Specify the procedures by which reliable observations of (1) can 
be obtained. 

3. Develop the measures specified in (2) to the point where there is 
evidence that they do in fact provide reliable observations of (1). 

The concept of competence in a ComField— type teacher education program 
is extremely complex and has far-reaching Implications for assessment. When 
applied to the development of learning outcomes in children, the demonstra- 
tion of competence means, operationally, that a prospective teacher is able 
to bring about a given learning outcome for a given pupil or set of pupils 
who have given characteristics in a given instructional setting. Four sets 
of variables are always interacting in any demonstration of competence as 
a teacher of children: (1) the pupil outcome desired, (2) the characteristics 
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of the pupils which interact with instructional conditions to effect out- 
come, (3) the characteristics of the instructiofj'al setting which interact 
with both pupil characteristics and instructioil al conditions to effect 
outcome, and(A) the nature of the instructional act per se . In ComField, 
the term instructional act always includes refeil'ence to the content of 
and the strategy represented by an instructiona.\ behavior. Much the same 
set of operations are involved when referring tc|. competence in the per- 
formance of nonins tructional tasks: to demonstrate competence in parent 

conferences, for exjuaple, a prospective, teacher must be able to demon- 
strate that he can bring about a given outcome for a given parent within 
a given context. 

Since the demonstration of competence with a ComField-type pro- 
gram requires an appropriate mix of teacher behavior in relation to out- 
come, characteristics ol: the target population, and characteristics of 
the setting, competence is always situation specif i.c. It can be judged 
only in terms of a specific mix of such variables. As a consequence, 
competence cannot be thought of in an abstract or generic sense; compe- 
tence in instruction must always be thought of in terms of the ability to 
bring about a specific outcome for a specific child or set of children who 
have specific characteristics and who are operating in a specific instruc- 
tional setting. Competence is getting a 6-year— old child in a class of 
10 who is bright, but visually handicapped, to discriminate between all 
' letters of the alphabet, or in getting a 13-year-old boy of average ability 
in a class of 30, with little exposure to cultures other than that reflect- 
ed in his own relatively isolated mountain community, to place value in 
cultures other than his own. 

Such an apprcacii to the meaning of competence has major implications 
for assessment for the number of specific situations within which compe- 
tencies can be demonstrated are essentially without end. Operationally, 
this requires that the strategy of assessment involve the demonstration of 
competence in situations which appropriately sample classes of outcomes 
for classes of target population within classes of educational settings, 

A basic assumption underlying the program is that each prospective teach- 
er will be able to negotiate the specific situations in which he is to 
demonstrate competence, and that these will reflect the type of situations 
that he will be encountering in the setting within which he chooses to 
teach . 

The Development of Learning Experienc es Which Assure the Realization of 
Program Objectives 

Having specified the acceptable tasks and behaviors o:r products of 
behavior in the target populations that are evidence of the ability to 
perform those tasks, the systematic development of a competency-based 
teacher education program then requires : 

le The identification of the necessary conditions to biing about 
the successful performance of a task, i,e,, to bring about the 
outcomes expected in the educational setting . 

2, The specification of the knowledge, skills, and sensitivities 
that are needed by teachers to provide the conditions' outlined 
in (1). 
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3. The specification of the conditions by w^ich the knowledge, skills, 
and sensitivities needed by teachers to perform their various school 
tasks can be developed. 

Once (3) is known it then becomes possible to design and develop the 
learning experiences that constitute the teacher education program. The 
sequence of steps involved in. the systematic design of a ComField-type 
program is illustrated in figure 2.^ 

Caution should be introduced at this point. While the logic of the 
steps outlined in carrying out the systematic design of a teacher educa- 
tion program is clear, the information base that exists in the fields of 
education and psychology on whicli the design of such a program depends is 
extremely limited. With few exceptions, there simply are no tested, em- 
pirically based instructional principles that speak to the conditions that 
give rise to specific classes of pupil outcomes for specific kinds of chil- 
dren within specific instructional settings. It is still not possible, 
for example, to identify explicitly and with confidence the instructional 
conditions which permit concepts to be mastered ^ attitudes to be modified, 
or chronic anxiety to be reduced for various kinds of children , in various 
settings. It is even less possible to specify the conditions for bring- 
ing about such outcomes as trust or considerateness or self-understanding. 

As a consequence, it is not possible to go veiry iar in specifying the 
knowledge , skil.ls , and sensitivities that prospective, teachers need in or- 
der to bring about such conditions. The same lack of empirically tested 
instructional principles exists at the level of teacher education. As a 
consequence of such a limited knowledge base, the desigii'^ of the' teacher 
education program must be tuilt as much on the collective wisdom of those 
who are nelplng shape it as on firm empirical evidence. To minimize the 
limitations inherent, in such an approacn, the model specifies that the 
methodology of instructional systems design and development should be 
brought to the task. This is a methodology which permits, through iter- 
ative c7/Cling and empirically based feedback procedures, the development 
of an ins.trtictioiial program which brings about specified outcomes; with 
known degrees of reliability. The concepts of instructional systems de- 
sign and development are elaborated in the paragraphs which follow. 

Designing Instructional Escperiences, That Have a High Probability of 
Giving Rise to the Knov/ledge, Skills, and Sensitivities That Prospective 
Teachers Need To Perform the Tasks Acquired of Them for Certification. 
Because the ComField model is data-based, persons adopting it as a guide 
to the development of their teacher education program are in the uniqiie 
position of being able to insist that known kinds and aik\ounts of learning 



^ The reference in figure 2 is limited to pupil outcomes and the in- 
structional tasks of teachers., As indicated throughout the paper, teachers 
are required to perform other tasks, and it needs to be noted that the paradigm 
outlined in figure 2 is as applicable to, the design of a program to prepare 
teachers to perform such nonins tructioiial tasks as it is to prepare them to 
perform their instructional tasks. 
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SEQUENCE OF STEPS IN THE SYSTEMATIC DESIGN 
OF A COMFIELD-BASED PROGRAM 




take place as a consequence of instruction within their teacher education 
program, 'i'owards this end and toward the end to making the energy that 
goes into the development of a ComField-type program maximally useful to 
the profession, the model specifies that instruction should make use of 
what has come to be known as instructional systems. 

As used in the present context, an instructional sj^stem is an empiri- 
cally developed set of learning experiences designed to bring about a given 
outcome for given kinds of prospective teachers with a given degree of re- 
liability. The design of an instructional system involves the systematic 
analysis of that which is to be learned, a systematic structuring of it 
from the learner *s point of view, and the specification of a set of learn- 
ing experiences which have a high probability of leading the user of the 
system to a mastery of that which is to be learned. Within the context 
of teacher education, instructional systems may involve learning experi- 
ences which include lectures, sm^ill group discussions, reading, observa- 
tion of films or real life settings, laboratory simulation, microteaching 
experiences, etc., of explicit performance outcomes that relate to explic- 
it tasks that the prospective teacher is likely to have to perform. Also , 
no matter what the learning experiences may be, they are always designed 
with multiple entry points and paths to pursue, permitting students to en- 
ter at levels commensurate with their background and progress through them 
at a speed and in ways commensurate with their learning style. 

The design of instructional systems within the context of teacher ed- 
ucation requires that one specify both the content and strategy of instruc- 
tion (learning events) that have the greatest likelihood of brix^ging a- 
bout the specified outcome for a given kind of learner (prospective 
teacher) in a given instructional setting. Such specifications require 
the matching of the content of a message and the strategy used in present- 
ing it with learner characteristics,, learning settings, and outcome. 

Ideally, as indicated earlier, such specifications should draw upon instruc- 
tional principles, l.e>, empirically established relationships between 
these sets of variables, but since these do not exist in abundance at pre- 
sent, most such specifications will have to be drawn from wisdom, hunch, 
and hope. 

Developin^g the Instructional Experiences That Have Been Specified by 
the Design Function Out Ited Previously t Determining Whether They in Fact 
Achieve That They Have" Seen Designed To Achieve , md If They Do Not « 

Recycling Their Basign, XmplewentWion, and Testing Until They Do. Once 
an instructional system has been designed it roust still be developed and 
tested for its effectiveness. The developroental process is cyclical and 
empirical; instructional materials are prepared | piece by piece or unit 
by unit, tested for their effectiveness, and roodifled as needed until in- 
dividually m4 aallectively they bring about the learning owteoroe for 
which they are intended. As systems are developed, tested and used data 
is accumulated as to their effectiveness with given kinds of learners. 
Ultiroately, instructional systero is available in a forro that permits 
it to be marketed and thereby used throughout the profession. 
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The Development of Personalizing Strategies VJhich Assure the Relevance of 
the Program to Those Who Are in 

Individual differences in the learning patterns, capabilities, and 
preferences of students in a teacher education program must be more than 
recognized. They must be taken into account fully in the design of such 
a program. At the time the ComField model was first described, concern 
for individual differences focused primarily on the design of instructional 
systems with multiple entry points and critical paths along which students 
could »?iove, multiple media forms so that information procetjsing preferences 
could be pursued, rate of progress through a system or through the full 
contingent of systems being under the control of the student, opportunity 
to develop an idiosyncratic teaching style, etc. Further work with the 
model has suggested that the personalization of a teacher education program 
requires a number of elements* These iuclude an opportunity for students, 
within established limits, to: 

1. Contribute meaningfully to the design and development of the pro”- 
gram . 

2. Negotiate that which they wish to take from the program. 

3. Negotiate the settings within which the competencies negotiated 
in (2) are to be demonstrated. 

Negotiate the criteria by which judgment is to be made about com- 
petence . 

5. Continuously assess the relevance of the objectives that have been 
negotiated, and the relevance of the educational experiences being 
pursued in relation to those objectives . 

Develop a minimal level of self-understanding as a basis against 
whidi to malce such judgments . 

7. Develop an overall "style" of teaching that is in concert with 
one * s self-unders tending . 

Each step in the personalization process is elaborated in the following 
paragraphs . 

An Opportunity for Students To Contribute Meaningfully to the Design 
and Development of the Program. A basic assumption underlying the devel- 
opment of a ComField-type program is that the program’s parameters are to 
be determined jointly by faculty from the colleges and schools, students 
in teacher education, and representatives from the broader community where 
appropriate. By pursuing such a strategy, it is assumed not only that 
the parameters and the criteria for judging their success will be more 
acceptable to all, but that the quality and relevance of the program for 
those within it will be maximized. 

An Opportunity for Students To Negotiate That Which They Wish To Take 
from the Program. Within the overall program, each student needs to be 



2 

This aspect of the model has been extended significantly by the 
Oregon group. 
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able tc negotiate an individual program that is maximally relevant to him. 
Operationally, this means that the content of each program will vary by 
interest, specialization, background of knowledc -.nd skill, personal 
learning styles, etc. It also means that students and staff must arrive 
at a program of work that is mutually satisfying, given the information 
and range of choices available at any given point in time. It is antici- 
pated that both short- and long-term contracts will evolve from negotia- 
tions, and that both will be subject to modification at any time through 
further negotiation. At this point, there are no guidelines that indicate 
how many functions or tasks prospective teachers must be able to perform, 
but it is generally assumed that some representative sample of tasks with- 
in all functions will be established as a minimum base against which to 
negotiate. 

Two further requirements must be met if a personalized program is to 
be effective: (1) vast amounts of information on interests, performance 
history, etc., must be available to students and staff upon call so that 
informed decisionmaking can be pursued, and(2) staff must have the sensi- 
tivities and capabilities that permit meaningful negotiation. Hopefully, 
the first can be accomplished by a computer-based information management 
system and the second by staff selection and training. 

An Opportunity for Studen ts To Negotiate the Settings Within Which 
Competence Is To Be Demonstrated and To Negotiate the Criteria by Which 
Judgment About Competence Is To Be Made. Once a prospective teacher 
has identified the broad classes of tasks on which he wishes to demon- 
strate competence, he then must negotiate the conditions or setting within 
which he will demonstrate his competence. This requires that he specify 
clearly the nature of the objective he is attempting to realize in the 
demonstration situation, the kind of learner or learners to be involved 
in the situation, and the physical characteristics of the setting in 
which he will work. The prospective teacher is also responsible for 
negotiating the behaviors or products that can be looked to in the sit- 
uation as evidence of his success in bringing about his objective. Once 
this level of detail has been made explicit and agreed to, the task of 
the prospective teacher and the person responsible for assessing his 
performance becomes manageable and relatively straightforward. The same 
strategy is followed in meeting prerequisite skills, knowledges, and 
sensitivities. It is to be recognized, however, that certification is 
linked only to the demonstration of terminal competencies; prerequisite 
knowledge and skills are seen only as means to an end and are attended 
to primarily for diagnostic or guidance purposes. 

An Opportunity for Students To Assess Continuously the Relevance of 
the Objectives That Have Been Negotiated and the Relevance of the Educa- 
tional Experiences Being Pursued in Relation to Those Objectives. In 
order to insure maximum relevahce of both the ends being pursued in the 
program and the means used to obtain those ends, all instructional sys- 
tems are to contain an element which forces the prospective teacher to 
assess the meaning of that being pursued, his commitment to it, and its 
implications for the development of an evolving teaching style. This is 
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the case whether the student is successful or unsuccessful in demonstra- 
ting the criterion performance toward which the instructional system aims. 
The procedure by whicn this is accomplished is a corrective decision loop 
that is attached to all instructional systems. Operationally, the cor- 
rective decision loop is brought into play whenever there is reason to 
believe that that which is being pursued is without meaning or there is 
failure in the demonstration of criterion performance. When this is the 
case, the student is channeled into the corrective decision loop where 
he is able to explore through conference the relevance or meaning of 
either the ends or the means to the ends that he is pursuing. Oftentimes 
the difficulty in finding meaning in an experience is a matter of not 
having understood that which needs to be understood. When this is the 
case, the student is cycled through an enabling subsystem or recycled 
through the learning experience just attempted. The critical point is 
that a mechanism to facilitate the personali/.ation process is a part of 
every instructional experience, and when the relevance of instruction 
is unclear or unsuccessful, it is always brought into play. 

An Opportunity for Students To Develop a Minimal Level of Self-Under- 
standing as a Basis Against Which To Make Such Judgments. A basic assump- 
tion underlying the entire persvonalization effort in the ComField model 
is that the wisdom of decisions made in a program of this kind is directly 
related to the degree to which one has a clear understanding of his own 
goals, commitments, preferences, etc. Toward this end, the primary point 
of departure in the program and a continuing thread throughout it is the 
systematic effort to bring about self-understanding. 

An Opportunity for Students To Devel op an Overall ’’Style" of Teaching 
T hat Is in Concert with Their Self-Understanding. Not only do^rospective 
teachers learn differently, but they learn, different things and put similar 
things together in different ways. In bringing about pupil outcome A, 
for example, one teacher may use instructional behaviors x, y, and z; an- 
other teacher may use behaviors v, w, and x — yet both teachers may be 
equally successful in bringing about the desired outcome. To be ulti- 
mately effective a teacher education program must allow for and in fact 
nurture such differences . The proposed model teacher education program 
does so by insisting that each prospective teacher provide evidence of 
an integrated, idiosyncratic teaching style. This requires that the pros- 
pective teacher be able to explicate his style, be able to provide a ra- 
tionale in support of it, and be able to demonstrate it consistently 
under simulated and actual teaching conditions. 

The Development of Field Relationsh ips Which Assure the Relevance of the 
Program to Those Who Are Its Ultimate Consumers 

By insisting that prospective teachers be able to demonstrate that 
they can perform specified tasks under field conditions prior to certi- 
fication, personnel in public schools must of necessity become full part- 
ners in the teacher education program. Operationally, it requires both 
their representation in all decisionmaking that affects program operation 
and participation in the instructional program per se . As it presently 
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stands, the model specifies that prospective teachers demonstrate compe- 
tence under two conditions; CO under laboratory or simulated conditions 
prior to entry into the ongoing classroom situation, and (2) under ongoing 
classroom conditions. As used in the ComField model, simulated condi cions 
refer to any instructional context that is less complex than that encoun- 
tered in the ordinary classroom. As the model now stands, it specifies 
that instruction in the knowledge, skills, and sensitivities needed to 
perform the required tasks, and the demonstration of competency in their 
performance under simulated conditions is , primarily, the responsibility 
of the college or university. Once criterion performance has been de- 
monstrated under laboratory or simulated conditons, the prospective teach- 
er is then free to enter the practicum. Here he stays until he is able 
to demonstrate competence within the context of the ongoing instructional 
environment. Generally speaking, school personnel are responsible for 
the practicum phase of the training. 

The rationale underlying the division of responsibility between col- 
leges and the schools in the teacher education program is straightforward; 
The college is probably better suited than the school to assume responsi- 
bility for the development of the knowledge, skills, and sensiti’Jities 
needed to demonstrate competence in the performance of teaching tasks in 
the laboratory, and the school is probably better equipped to handle both 
instruction and assessment relative to the demonstration of competence 
in the performance of teaching tasks under ongoing classroom conditions. 

Two assumptions underlie the requirement of competence demonstration 
under laboratory or simulated conditions prior to assuming responsibility 
for guiding the J.earning of pupils in the classroom: (1) there should be 
opportunity to perform the required tasks initially under circumstances 
where the complexity of the teaching- learning situation is somewhat simpli- 
fied, and (2) there should be evidence that prospective teachers are able 
to work profitably and constructively with children in a minimal risk 
situation before they assume responsibility for their learning in an ac- 
tual situation. 

The commitment to having school personnel share equally in the de- 
finition and operation of a teacher education program has far-reaching 
implications for the structure and organization of both schools and col- 
leges. Operationally, mechanisms will have to be established which per- 
mit equal participation in; 

1. Establishing the competencies that are to be demonstrated under 
laboratory conditions* 

2. Establishing the behaviors or products of behavior that are ac- 
ceptable as evidence of those competencies . 

3. Confirming the demonstration of competence under laboratory condi- 
tion . 

4. Establishing the competencies to be demonstrated under live class- 
room conditions. 

5. Establishing the behaviors or products of behavior that are ac- 
ceptable as evidence of those competenc5.es . 
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6. Confirming the demonstration of competence under field conditions. 

7. Representation in all policy matters relating to the teacher educa- 
tion program. 

One major consequence of a program so designed is the far-reaching 
implications it has upon the functions which staff within both schools 
and colleges will have to play. Staff within the college seating will 
have to become involved in contract negotiations, performance assessment, 
S^dance, the development of instructional systems, involvement in in- 
structional functions. These represent far-reaching changes in relation 
to that which now exists, but even greater changes will have to occur on 
the part of staff within schools. In contrast to being relatively passive 
hosts to "student teachers," the schools will become actively involved at 
all levels of decisioranaking relative to the program, and they will assume 
major responsibility for instruction and assessment within the practicum 
phase of the program. This calls for the development of a function within 
the schools that does not now exist and the creation of staffs that have 
a set of competencies that they currently do not possess. The assumption 
of recponsihility for this function will require major change in the oper- 
ation of schools, a redistribution of resources,^ and a major involvement 
in an inservice education program as a means of preparing persons to assume 
their new and enlarged responsibility for instruction and assessment. On 
the b^is of evidence now available, it is probable that the combined in- 
servxce education program needed by colleges and the schools to support 
a teacher education program of the kind described will require as many 
resources as will the preservice program. 

The Development of an Instructional Management System Which Assures That 
the Support l\mctions Needed To Carry Out Such a Program Are Available 

Every instructional program has to be managed. In most programs 
tlie.se fupxtions are taken as a matter of course; administrators, regis- 
trars, counselors, and maintenance personnel are unquestioned elements in 
program operation. In a ComField-.type teacher education program, these 
same supporting functions must be provided, but because of the performance- 
based, individually paced, personalized, and largely self— instructional 
nature of such a program, they must be provided in a markedly different 
form. In order to operate, a ComField-type instructional program re- 
quires eight support functions:^ 

1. Personnel selection and training. 



%ie support functions refer only to those that must go on within 
the m;magement system; they do not speak to who performs thorse functions 
or tha manner in which they should be carried out. For example, the func- 
tion labeled "policy and adapation" indicates that the functions of estab- 
lishing ComField policy, translating policy into operational guidelines, 
deciding upon new and/or modified program operations, carrying out inter- 
and intrainstitutional coordination, etc., must be accomplished. The model 

does not specify the nature of the organizational structure needed to carry out 
out those functions. 



2. Maintenance of equipment, supplies., and facilities. 

3. Development of instructional systems for use in the program . 
and the pursuit of the basic research needed in support of that 
function . 

4. Continuous evaluation of the effectiveness and appropriateness 
of the program . 

5. Continuous adaptation of the program in light of its systematic 
appraisal . 

6. Cost accounting of the program. 

7. Execution of the program. 

8. Maintenance of an information management system that permits all 
of the above to occur. 

Each of the management functions are elaborated in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

Personnel Selection and Training. The personnel function is respon- 
sible fpr meeting all personnel needs in a ComField -type teacher educa- 
tion program. This includes the recruitment, screening, selecting, and 
training of instructional and support staff. It also includes the re- 
cruitment, screening, and selecting of students. Student advisement and 
counseling activities are planned and coordinated with the instructional 
program. All staff training needs, both in the college and the school 
setting, are carried out within the context of this function. 

Maintenance of Equipment, Supplies, and Facilities. The title de- 
scribes this function sufficiently. It is to be noted, however, that 
the space, facilities, equipment, and materials needed in support of a 
ComField- type program take much different form and will require much 
closer management than they do in traditionally structured teacher ed- 
ucation programs. 

The Development of the Instructional Systems To Be Used in the Pro- 
gram and the Pursuit of the Basic Research Needed in Support of That 
Function. The steps involved in the design and development of institu- 
tional systems have been spelled out so nothing more needs to be added 
here. Research in support of instructional systems development will take 
the form of a search for "instructional principles," that is, the instruc- 
tional contents and strategies that bring about given kinds of outcomes 
for given kinds of pupils in given kinds of settings. 

The Evaluation Function . Since a ComField- type program is designed 
to be adaptive, it must possess the means for being responsive to both 
emerging problems and changing needs. Toward this end at least four kinds 
of evaluative data are needed. 

1. The appropriateness of the pupil outcomes identified as guides 
in determining the sensitivities and capabilities that need to 
be developed in prospective teachers in order to bring them about, 
(Are the ultimate objectives of the program the correct onevS?) 



2. The effectiveness of teachers who have given sensitivities and 
capabilities in bringing about the outcomes desired in pupils. 

(Are the sensitivities and capabilities that have been identified 
as being needed to bring about given outcomes in pupils the cor- 
rect ones?) 

3. The effectiveness of instructional systems in bringing about the 
sensitivities and capabilities for which they were designed. 

(Are the procedures used in the teacher education program effec- 
tive?) 

4. The impact of the *":acher education program beyond its immediate 
influence on teachers and pupils. (Is the school or larger social 
system changed as a result of the program?) 

The means for making such judgments depends upon a comprehensive 
evaluation system. 

The Policy-Adaptation Function. The policy function is the highest 
level decisionmaking process represented in a ComField-type instructional 
program. Representation at the policy level must include persons from 
the college, the schools, professional educational agencies, and the pub- 
lic-at- large . The adaptation function is responsible for regulating the 
operation of a ComField-type program. Efforts are given to translating 
broad policy into operational guidelines, designing new and modified pro- 
gram operations, and carrying out inter- and int rains ti tut ional coordina- 
tion. The adaptive function must have representation from both the in- 
structional and support components within the teacher education program 
and from other professional and special resource personnel as needed to 
carry out the adaptive function. 

The Costing Function. From what has been described thus far, it is 
clear that management decisions in a ComField-type program become ex- 
tremely complex. It is also likely that they will become increasingly 
sensitive to the pressures of economics, for as the costs of education 
outdistance the resources allotted to it, managers of the program v/ill be 
forced to maximize system effectiveness and minimize system costs. Man- 
agers of a ComField-type program must also demonstrate favorable cost- 
benefit ratios. A basic assumption underlying the ComField model is that 
both cost effectiveness and cost benefit data mult be made available to 
those who support the program. Specifically, the model assumes (1) that 
educators have an obligation to provide taxpayers and legislators cost 
benefit information so that they can make informed judgments relative to 
program support when asked, and (2) that managers of a ComField-type pro- 
gram must have cost effectiveness information order to make informed 
judgments as to program operation, priorities, etc. 

To obtain data of this kind three costing capabilities must be 
available: 

1. Data that derive from straightforward cost accounting 

2. A procedure for deriving cost effectiveness data 

3. A procedure for deriving cost benefit data. 
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Program Execution. The execution function is responsible for seeing 
that policies are translated into operational guidelines and then carried 
out. Labels traditionally used to describe this function are "management*' 
or "administration. " 

The Information Management Function. The information demands; with- 
in a ComField- type instructional program are extremely high. As students 
progress through an instructional system, they must have information that 
permits them to make appropriate choices as to next learning steps; ad- 
visors must be able to call up performance history, etc. Information 
needs are also high within the management effort. Instructional systems 
development personnel must have performance records for each system and/ 
or subsystem. Cost/benefit and program evaluation data must be available 
upon call by those responsible for the adaptation or execution of the pro- 
gram, etc. To meet these demands, a computer-based information management 
system needs to be used as the primary means for the storage, retrieval, 
transmission, and display of information within the program. Model speci- 
fications require that natural language be used in interacting with the 
computer . 

The relationship between the ComField management and instructional 
systems is illustrated schematically in figure 3. Three objectives of 
the management system are reflected by the organizational structure: 

1. To keep the instructional program squarely in the center of things 
and thereby insure as well as possible that the support units re- 
main as support units rather than becoming focal points within the 
program . 

2. ' To provide maximum opportmity for information and directional in- 

fluence to flow both from the instructional component to the support 
components and vice-versa. 

3 . To provide for a continuous flow of information to the policy- 
adaptation component, and hence to the program execution component. 

While such a model cannot guarantee that all units within a ComField- 
type program will act in concert and in support of the instructional pro- 
gram, it does provide an operational framework which at least makes it 
possible. 



A Simmiary of the Contributions Expected To Derive from the Cornfield Model 

By adopting the ComField model, an elementary teacher education pro- 
gram is in the unique position of being able to provide (1) evidence that 
a prospective teacher is able to perform the tasks thac he is expected 
to perform p~ior to assuming responsibility for the teaching of children, 
(2) the means whereby schools can become intimately involved in the pre- 
paration of persons responsible for their operation, (3) the means whereby 
prospective teachers can contribute significantly to the shaping of the 
curriculum that is to guide their professivonal development , (4) the means 
whereby a college educat-ional experience has personal relevance, (5) the 
support systems needed to carry out such a program, and (6) evidence as to 
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A SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF THE COMFIELD MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 
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the cost, effectiveness, and benefit derived from such a program* It Is 
also anticipated that two second-order outcomes will occur from a program 
so conceived: (7> that prospective teachers will develop Into Independent, 
self-directed, continuing learners themselves, and(8) that the systema- 
tization and personalisation of instruction will transfer to the education 
of preschool and elementary children. The basic assumption underlying 
hope for such a long-range outcome is, simply, that when prospective teach- 
ers themselves engage in an educational experience in a way which gives 
it personal meaning, and when they themselves become independent, self- 
directing learners, they above all others will be likely to create a sim- 
ilar kind of learning experience for the children they teach. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

The goal of a ComField- type teacher education program is to prepare 
teachers to perform the various functions required of them in the elemen- 
tary schools of the 1970's and 80 *s. The aim of che ComField model is tc 
provide specifications for the development of such a program. As indicated 
previously, the rationale underlying the model is relatively straightfor- 
ward: If prospective teachers are expected to be able to perform certain 

functions upon certification, they should demonstrate that they can per- 
form them prior to certification. It also rests upon the assumption that 
if teachers are to perform the primary function of facilitating human de- 
velopment, the nature of our present cultural-social context, and the na- 
ture of alternative fucures , the program which prepares teachers to do 
this must be clear about the nature of learner outcomes to be nurtured, 
the nature of the conditions that are required to nurture each outcome, 
and the nature of the competencies needed by teachers to provide t;he con- 
ditions that will nurture each outcome. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The ComField model has no restrictive specifications relative. i;o who 
may enter the teacher education program. Anyone who has been admitted 
to a college that has adopted the ComField model as a basis for ius teach- 
er education program will have established college entry criteria, and it 
is assumed that students who meet them are sufficiently qualified for 
entry into the inicial phases of the teacher education program. This is 
not to imply, however, that acceptance in the program means that a student 
is also accepted as a good risk as a prospective teacher. The philosophy 
underlying the ComField model, however, is that anyone who meets the min- 
imal requirements of entry into a college that has adopted the ComField 
model should be free to enter the teacher education program and attempt 
to meet its requirements. It is also assumed that such entry may be made 
at any point in one's life and from any substantive background. 

Whether a person in the program succeeds within it dependf; on his 
ability to perform the criteria specified for exit from it, including 
those which pertain to self-understanding and the development of an id- 
iosyncratic teaching style. If these criteria are met, independently of 
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how long it takes to meet them, he will receive certification; if they 
are not met, and those in the program decide ultimately that there is 
little likelihood of their ever being met, a student may be asked to 
leave the program without full certification. Under no conditions, how- 
ever, are these judgments to be made prior to each student having full 
opportunity to demonstrate his ability to meet the criteria set for certi- 
fication. 



THE PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONENT 

The underlying task of the professional preservice component in a 
ComField-type teacher education program is to prepare prospective teach- 
ers to be able to demonstrate that they can perform under laboratory and 
practicum conditions;, that they can bring about the desired outcomes in 
children, that they can perform the nonins tructional tasks required of 
teachers, and that they have developed a recognized and defensible teach- 
ing style. In addition, the model requires that each prospective teacher 
demonstrate competence in the application of what has been termed general 
adaptive and interpersonal strategies. An assumption of the model is that 
this last class of competence will facilitate the application of the first 
three classes mentioned. As indicated previously, the ComField model does 
not specify the specific competencies to be realized from the program — this 
is the prerogative of the institutions or the states or the regions that 
adopt the model. The model does specify, however, how such competencies 
are to be determined and what they will look like generally once they are 
determined. It is on this basis that a general outline of the nature of 
the professional preservice component is offered. 

Before describing this component of the program, however, the reader 
should be sensitized once more to the conception of teaching tasks and the 
conception of competence in the performance of such tasks assumed by the 
model. It will be recalled that, for purposes of the ComField model, a 
task is defined as bringing about a specified outcome under a given set of 
conditions, and competence is defined as the ability to bring about such 
tasks. When applied to the development of learning outcomes in children, 
a competency means, operationally, that the prospective teacher is able to 
bring about the specified learning outcome for a given pupil or set of 
pupils who have given characteristics in a given instructional setting. 

The same holds when referring to competence in the performance of nonin- 
s tructional tasks: to demonstrate competence in conferences with parents, 

a prospective teacher must demonstrate that he can bring about a given out- 
come for a given parent in a given context. The demonstration of compe- 
tence, therefore, is always characterized by an appropriate mix of influ- 
ence behavior, desired outcome, characteristics of the target audience, 
characteristics of the setting within which influence behavior occurs, 
and requires for its demonstration an appropriate sampling of outcomes for 
given target populations across given classes of educational settings. 

Given such a point of view about teaching tasks and competence in the 
performance of such tasks, the professional preservice component of a 
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ComFleld-type program centers around two kinds of information: 



1 . 



2 . 



Principles of instruction or principles governing the perform- 
ance of nonin&tructional tasks, that is, empirically tested 
statements of the relationship between desired outcomes, the 
characteristics of target populations, the characteristics of 
educational settings and Influence strategies. 

The knowledge, skills, and sensitivities that are prerequisite to 
the application of the principles specified in (1) . 



Unfortunately, as indicated elsewhere, the information base available 
in the field of education and the behavioral sciences is such that princi- 
ples of Instruction are still lacking. With few exceptions there simply 
are no tested, empirically based principles that speak to the conditions 
or operations that give rise to specific classes of pupil outcomes within 
specific instructional settings or specific kinds of parent outcomes within 
parent education settings. For the present, the designers of the ComField 
model were forced to deal with information within the professional pre- 
service instructional progr£un much as it has always been treated, namely, 
to provide prospective teachers with relevant batches of information and 
subskills and then require them to demonstrate that they can then make 
appropriate mixes of this information in demonstrating the criterion compe- 
tencies required for exit from the program. The limitations of such a pro- 
cedure are clear: Prospective teachers are provided only with sets of 

knowledges and skills that are in some way involved in and prerequisite to 
the performance of specific tasks they then are forced to "find,” through 
trial and error application of alternative instructional acts, combinations 
which prove to be effective mixes of this information relative to situation- 
specific tasks encountered. 



The ComField model specifies that content relevant to four sets of 
competencies be Included in the preprofessional program: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Content relevant to the development of competencies needed to 
bring about desired outcomes in pupils . 

Content relevant to the development of competencies needed to 
perform nonins tructional tasks. 

Content relevant to the development of adaptive and interpersonal 
competencies that enhance (1) and (2), 

Content relevant to the development of competencies which permit 
the personalizacion of (1) , (2), and (3) . 



The specific blocks of content which relate to the development of 
these specific sets of competencies are summarized in figure 4. 



As with specific competencies to be realized from an elementaiy teach- 
er education program, the ComField model does not specify the specific con- 
tent within the various blocks of content identified in figure 4. To the 
developers of the model, this too seemed to be the prerogative of the insti- 
tutions adopting the model. A detailed set of specifications relative to 
how content is to be used within a model-based program do exist, however. 
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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK WHICH SUMMARIZES THE MAJOR BLOCKS OF CONTENT WITHIN THE COMFIELD INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



and may be found in the Final Report. ^ Examples of specific 

blocks of content are provided in volumes II and III of the Final Report . 

In addition to specifying the content of the professional preservice 
component, the model also specifies that mastery of the subject matter 
underlying instruction around disciplines be obtained in the general educa- 
tion program, that mastery of the blocks of content outlined above be ob- 
tained in the foundation— laboratory phase of the professional education 
program, and that the ability to apply these enabling knowledges, skills, 
and sensitivities in the performance of criterion competencies be demonstrated 
under simulated and real life educational conditions . As spelled out earlier, 
simulated conditions refer to any instructional context that is less com- 
plex than that encountered under ordinary classroom conditions, and once 
criterion performance has been demonstrated under such conditions, the 
prospective teacher is then free to enter the practicum phase of the train- 
ing program. In general, the foundations-lab oratory phase of the profes- 
sional educational program is the responsibility of the college or univer- 
sity, and the practicum phase of training is the responsibility of public 
school personnel. The relationship cf the major blocks of content within 
the preservice professional program are summarized in figure 5 according 
to phase of the program in which they occur. ^ 

RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TO ACADEMIC COMPONENT 

Each college has its own set of requirements relative to general or 
liberal education, and the ComField model specifies that these not only 
are to be honored, but that the professional preservice educational com- 
ponent must accommodate itself to that college commitment. In some cases 

will mean that the model— based elementary teacher education program 
will have to accommodate itself to a discipline major, an interdisci- 
plinary major, or simply a fixed number of hours in general education 
suojects. The model makes two additional specification requirements, how- 
ever, relative to general education: 

It It specifies that all students in the elementary teacher education 
program will be involved in general- liberal education experiences 
throughout the course of the preservice program. 

2* It specifies that students in the elementary teacher education pro- 
gram will acquire through their general education experiences the 
knowledge of disciplines that is prerequisite to entry into instruc- 
tional experiences that lead to mastery of conceptual frameworks 
for teaching disciplines. 



H. Del Schalock and James R. Hale, A Competency-Based, Field- 
^entered Systems Approach to El ementary Teacher EducatiohT I'xnal Report, — 
Vol. I (Washington, dTcTT Government Printing Office, 1969), pp, 48-51 
and 83 . 
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FIGURE 5 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR SUMMARIZING THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE MAJOR BLOCK OF CONTENT WITHIN THE COMFIELD INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL 




The model does not make specifications as to the instructional model 
to be followed in the general education program — it does not specify that 
instruction in supporting disciplines needs to be performance-based, field- 
centered, or personalized. 



INSERVICE COMPONENT 

Tlie ComField model contains two major specifications relative to in- 
service education: 

1. A systematically designed, performance-based, field-centered and 
personally relevant inservice education program shall be designed 
and implemented for instructional personnel in the schools that 
will prepare them to perform as supervising teachers in the prac- 
ticxjm phase of the preservice education program. 

2. The instructional systems utilized in the practictim phase of the 
preservice training program will be made available to all experi- 
enced teachers in a school district that desire or are required 
to gain the competencies obtainable through their use. 

The first specification commits a school district and other participants 
in the application of the ComField model to the development of an inservice 
training program that is no less complex in its development and implementa- 
tion than is the preservice professional program. It requires an involve- 
ment in all of the steps required in designing and implementing the pre- 
service program. At this point, however, the specific set of competencies 
needed by supervising teachers to carry out the demands of the practicum 
are unknown, the knowledges and skills prerequisite to their performance 
have not been identified, ana there is no precedent as to how long it will 
take to develop mastery of such competencies. T^/hat is clear Is the re- 
quirement that such competencies be established within a sizable portion 
of school personnel by the time preservice students meet criteria for exit 
from the laboratory phase of the program. Operationally, the development of 
the inservice program will begin at essentially the same time that the devel- 
opment of the preservice program is undertaken. 

The second specification is less binding in that it provides an exten- 
sion of the training program designed for the practicum phase of the pre- 
service component to inservice teachers only when it is requested by them 
or when school policy dictates that they master the competencies made 
possible through those systems. In this sense the specification is pro- 
vided to meet an obligation should a request for such an inservice train- 
ing program be made. 



FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

One major set of faculty requirements has already been referred to, 
namely, the competencies needed in school personnel to permit them to per- 
form the instructional and assessment tasks required in the practicum phase 




of the presei’vice training program. It is estimated that the magnitude of 
the inservice training program required to develop these competencies in 
school personnel will be roughly comparable to that involved in the pre- 
service training program. Competencies o.f the same order of complexity and 
sophistication will be required of college staff in order to develop and 
implement the program in the foundation- lab oratory phase of the program. 

As in all other areas, the ComField model does not specify what the compe- 
tencies are that college faculty will need in order to implement the pro- 
gram. It does spell out, however, how these competencies are to be identi- 
fied, what they will look like, and how the staff training program generally 
will proceed in bringing them about. It is anticipated that all staff train- 
ing programs will involve the systematic design and implementation of a per- 
formance-based, field-centered and personalized instruction model. 

Staff utilization patterns will of necessity differ considerably from 
what now exists, in both colleges and schools, in order to implement a 
ComField —type teacher education program. While it is not possible to pre- 
dict such patterns until situation-specific programs have been defined, it 
is possible to anticipate that new differentiations in staff functions will 
develop. For example, some staff may assume primary responsibility for con- 
tract negotiation while others do so for foundation or enabling resources 
assessment; others may assume primary responsibility for found; ions or 
criterion performance assessment while others do so for instructional sys- 
tems development . It is even probable that students in the teacher education 
program will become major participants in instructional systems development 
efforts, contract negotiations, and enabling resource assessment. 



EVALUATION COMPONENT 

fflthin the context of the ComField model, evaluation is thought of as 
the examination of products and events in light of specified standards for 
the purpose of making adaptive decisions. Given this definition, the mod- 
el specifies that four kinds of evaluative data be continuously supplied 
the appropriate decisionmakers within the model-based program: 

1. Feedback on the appropriateness of the pupil oiitcomes that have 
been selected as guides in determining the competencies to be de- 
veloped in prospective teachers. (Are the ultimate objectives of 
the program the correct ones?) 

2. Feedback on the effectiveness of teachers who have given compe- 
tencies to bring about outcomes desired in pupils. (Are the compe- 
tencies that have been identified as relevant to given outcomes 
the correct ones? ) 

3. Feedback on the effectiveness of instructional systems in bringing 
about the competencies for which they were designed. (Are the pro- 
cedures used in the teacher education program effective? ) 

4. Feedback on the impact of the ComField- type program beyond its 
immediate influence on teachers and pupils, (is the school or 
larger social system changed as a result of the program? ) 
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More detailed specificaticiis for the evaluation function are spelled out 
in the Fina l Report 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Because of the performance—based, individually paced, personalized 

self—xnstructxonal nature of a ConiFxeld’” type teacher education 
program, the management of such a program requires markedly different func- 
tions than those required by traditional teacher education programs. The 
demand of the model for continuous program evaluation and adaptation, for 
example, or for mutually supportive working relationships between schools 
and colleges, requires that relatively unprecedented evaluative and adap- 
tive functions be built into such a program if it is to operate as planned. 
As a consequence, specifications for the functions needed in support of the 
ComField instructional model are critical adjuncts to the instructional 
model itself. 

Three specifications are contained in the ComField model relative to 
the management function. These are; 

1. The management model shall contain the support functions required 
to permit a ComField-type instructional program to operate. 

2. Cost data shall be provided for all operations with a ComField- 
type teacher education program, as well as the program as a whole. 

3. The management model shall be organized in such a way that all 
functions within it will have as their aim the enhancement of in— 
s truction . 

These various functions have already been reviewed so further attention 
will not be given them here.® Also, detailed specifications relative to 
management functions may be found in the Final Report .^ In studying these 
specifications the reader will realize that the task of creating a func- 
tional management system for the program is comparable in magnitude to 
the task of creating the instructional program. 



SUMMARY 

The ComField model of an elementary teacher education program is the 
product of a consortium of 26 colleges and universities from the Northwest 
region of the United States working in cooperation with five state depart- 
ments of education, the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, jnd the 



^ Ibid . . pp. 120-23. 
^ Ibid ., pp. 21-25. 

^ Ibid . . pp. 106-26. 
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Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
The model specifies that each prospective teacher demonstrate the ability, 
under both simulated and live classroom conditions, to effect changes in ^ 
the behavior of pupils that reflect the outcomes desired for them. In ad- 
dition, the ComField model specifies that each prospective teacher demon- 
strate that he can effectively perform the nonins tructional tasks required 
e school setting, that he demonstrate that he can effectively 
use interpersonal or group process skills to facilitate the application of 
instructional and nonins tructional competencies, and that he demonstrate 
that he has integrated all professional competencies into a unique and per- 
sonally relevant teaching style. 

Procedurally , the ComField model specifies that instructional systems 
be employed to bring about professional competencies and their personaliza- 
tion; that Instruction within these systems be individualized with respect 
to point of entry into the curriculum, pacing, sequencing, information pro- 
cessing preferences, etc.; and that a computer-based information management 
system be used to handle the frequent and diverse demands upon information 
created by the above. Two additional procedural requirements are specified: 
Cost/benefit data is to be provided for all aspects of the program, and an 
adaptive mechanism is to be developed to insure the continuous modification 
of the program in light of evidence as to its costs, effectiveness, and 
appropriateness. A management model designed to implement these procedures 
within participating colleges and schools is also specified. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



OVERVIEW 

The Syracuse University model program is a generalized model intend- 
ed to provide a blueprint for developing and Implementing an elementary 
teacher education program for the generalized elementary school teacher. 

It is a model designed to be adaptable for the specialized prepara- 
tion of the teacher with a unique focus; for ejiample, a teacher of the 
culturally disadvantaged. The model also is intended to be flexible 
enough to be adapted by a variety of teacher education institutions. 

The model is based on six principal assumptions:^ 

1. No one point of view regarding teacher education has been demon- 
strated to be most effective. Therefore, it is assumed that 
from a pluralistic open dialogue involving students, teachers, 
and researchers, hypotheses can be generated and tested which may 
tighten the circle around those ideas, activities, artifacts, and 
people that would constitute a more ideal teacher education pro- 
gram than that with which many of us currently work. 

2. We live in a world where basic institutions and their value struc- 
tures are changing at an exponential rate. Therefore, it is assum- 
ed that since we do not know with certainty what form that future 
world, its societies, and institutions will take, or how the chil- 
dren of such a society should be educated, teachers today must be 
educated to be continually self- renewing as they adapt to and play 
a major role in shaping the changes that seem certain to occur in 
the future world of education. 

3. A model program which nurtures a pluralistic and self-renewing 
teacher education program must be an open system. It is assumed, 
therefore, that the model program can continue to be relevant to 
the changing world only if it has a built-in intention, action, 
feedback structure for processing ideas, generating hypotheses, 
and collecting data regarding the system qua system and the sys- 
tem in relationship to the changing world in which the program 
will exist. 

4. Clearly, the requirements of a changing world call for self-re- 
newing teachers as well as self-renewing teacher education pro- 
grams. The "products" of teacher education programs must possess 
the disposition and skills to change during their professional 
careers if they are to be as effective in the year 2000 as in 1974. 
Therefore, it is assumed that the development of self-renewing 



^William Benjamin and others. Specifications for a Compreh ensive 
Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Education Program for Elementary 
Teachers . Final Report (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 

1969), pp. 1-4. 



teachers can only be accomplished by a program which is a self- 
renewing one staffed by self-renewing teacher educators. Implied, 
then, is continuing inservice education for the professional pro'^ 
gram staff. 

5, A model program must recognize human uniqueness. It is assumed 
that learning styles, learning rates, and what a person considers 
important to learn in part constitute the uniqueness of an individ- 
ual. It is further assumed that providing a program that recog- 
nizes and accommodates these unique differences is one way of 
fostering the development of self-directed, self-renewing teach- 
ers. Thus, the model program is largely individualized and self- 
paced. 

6, The education of teachers must involve not only the teacher educa- 
tion institutions, but also the public schools and the educational 
industries. Therefore, it is assumed that the optional function- 
ing of the model program is dependent upon a condition of proto- 
cooperation^ that involves teacher education institutions, public 
schools, and educational industries working together in new ways. 

PROGHAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

The model program is in part a response to the challenges of the 
future. Certainly with respect to the pervasiveness of change, the pro- 
gram suggests that we should educate teachers to confront change, to re- 
act to it responsibly, to guide it constructively for the welfare of the 
individual and society, and to initiate change in the institutions and 
communities in which they will teach. Toward these ends, the model pro- 
gram has been created to help develop individuals to (1) become increas- 
ingly perceptive, (2) have a positive concept of themselves as teachers, 

(3) come to terms with themselves in respect to their motives for becom- 
ing teachers, and (4) develop a system of professional values and skills 
consistent with their personal integrity and the demands of the education 
profession.^ 

The basic operating concept on which the program is built is an in- 
tent-action-feedback process model. Each instructional module, each com- 
ponent, and the total program functions within the demands of this con- 
cept. The model is an open model capable of accommodating and working 
constructively with many diverse views expressed in terms of (1) pur- 
poses or objectives (intent), (2) courses of action and actions (action), 
and (3) assessment and evaluation of outcomes (feedback). The process 
dimension of the model demands that the program modify its intents. 



^Protocooperation is a term borrowed from the field of ecology 
which refers to a condition in which two or more organisms in interaction 
mutually benefit from their relationship with each other. The relation- 
ship is not obligatory but, unlike sjnnbiotic or mutualistic relationships, 
no harm accrues to any of the organisms when they are not in interaction 
(see Ibid ., pp. 4, 30-35). 
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^Ibid . . pp. 9-10. 



actions, and feedback processes on the basis of its own experiences. The 
model, then, has the potential of reconstructing the experiences of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and the program as a corporate entity,^ 

In satisfying the requirements of the inteut-action-feedback process 
concept, operational objectives and rationales (intents) were developed for 
each of the seven i.nstructional components which comprise the total program. 
Appropriate jnstructional activities (actions) were likewise developed and 
detailed for each of the components based on that component’s intent. An 
accounting of the consequences of the actions are called for by each com- 
ponent’s evaluation and assessment procedures (feedback). This feedback 
allows for the modification of future intents and actions (process) . Com- 
plete descriptions of the seven instructional components^ and a description 
of the Information and evaluation support system^ are presented in the Final 
Report . 



SELFXTION PROCEDURES 

While the model program gives extensive consideration to the problem 
of student performance criteria and assessment, it does not deal with the 
issue of student selection procedures. Clearly, this is an area which will 
need to be examined in the phase II feasibility study. Selection and 
recruitment procedures will be looked at with an sye on the ’’mix” of 
student characteristics required for research purposes. 



PRESERVICE COMPONENTS — THE FIRST FOUR YEARS 

The model program is designed as a five-year program. The first two 
years are devoted to liberal studies. The junior year begins exploratory 
professional study and continues liberal studies. The senior year is de- 
voted to full-time professional study. The fifth year is an inservice, resi- 
dent year. It is discussed in a later section of this guide. 

The seven components of the preservice program are Integrated into the 
basic design of the total program. These components are; (1) liberal educa- 
tion, (2) methods and curriculum, (3) child development, (4) teaching theory 
and practice, (5) professional sensitivity training, (6) social-cultural 
foundations, and (7) a self-directed component. The process of developing a 
model composed of these components provided an excellent test for the workabi- 
lity of the pluralistic assumption about the nature of reality in teacher 
education. The components are by design diverse in nature and character.^ 



^Ibid. , 


p. 17. 


5lbid. , 


pp. 72-439. 


6 Ibid., 


pp. 478-93. 


^Ibid., 


pp, 19-26, 



iERlC^^" 
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The liberal education component (in conjunction with additional lib- 
eral arts studies) constitutes all of the freshman and sophomore years 
and roughly half of the junior year. The six professional components 
begin during the junior year, and with the exception of the social-cultural 
foundations and self-directed components, conclude at the end of the senior 
professional year insofar as formal study is concerned. 

Liberal Education 

The liberal education component consists of 18 hours of liberal educa- 
tion (to be supplemented by varying hours of liberal arts education depend- 
ing on the requirements of the adopting college) . These 18 hours are divid- 
ed as follows: six semester hours over a period of two semesters that deal 

with changing perspectives in the humanities; six semester hours over two 
semesters dealing with changing perspectives in the social sciences; six 
semester hours over two semesters dealing with changing perspectives in the 
natural sciences. Each of these three two-semester courses are designed to 
create a. unified liberal education component that will be taught by a staff 
of professors representing different disciplines in the broad area covered 
by each course. The courses should be a combination of lectures and sem- 
inars supported by an academic advisory system to assist students in their 
course work and in integrating this work with other aspects of their educa- 
tion, both professional and nonprofessional. 

The goals of the liberal education component are similar to the goals 
of liberal arts. This component should help to "free" students so that 
they may trauscend ignorance and limiting specialization. The component 
should enable students to perceive themselves and the world in new ways, 
to realize the existing alternatives in given situations, to think, feel, 
and decide on a reasonable basis. The component is predicated upon the 
assumption that it is the '’operation” through which these liberal disci- 
plines proceed that has much to do with liberating the human condition. 

The goals are, therefore, predominantly process goals; transcending igno- 
rance by acquiring new ways of perceiving, realizing, feeling, and decid- 
ing rather than the product goals of knowing anthropology, physics, re- 
ligion, and so forth. ^ 

Elementary Methods an d Curriculum 



This component will engage the student in problem resolution. The 
term "resolution" is used rather than solution because resolution implies 
a continuing process whereas solution implies a final disposition of the 
problem. In teaching, problems are acted upon in such a way that their 
nature changes, and the change requires a new course of action. In a 
world of rapid change, the mastery of the process of acquiring and utiliz- 
ing knowledge and skills is far more important than the specific knowledges 
or skills acquired. The professional who can apply effective approaches 
to new problem situations is better off than the professional who has 
been educated, intentionally or inadvertently, to try to make new problem 
situations fit the old approaches. The approach through problem resolu- 
tion dictates no particular method of instruction. It does ask that the 



ERIC 
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8lbid. , pp. 19-21 and 72-88. 



student develop or request instructional techniques that relate to the 
nature of the problem. 

The methods and curriculum component is constructed in terms of mod- 
ules. The modules deal with the content of the five general areas of ele- 
mentary school subject matter (language arts, reading, social science, 
science, and mathematics) as well as with the teaching methods associated 
with them, and methods of student appraisal. 

The primary goal of this component is basically a process goal. The 
student is to be educated so that he may confront problems and resolve 
them. The secondary goal is one of providing basic understandings and 
skills to assist students in the resolution of professional curriculum 
and methodological problems in elementary teaching during training and in 
their initial years of full-fledged professional teaching. 9 

Child Development 

The objectives of the child development component focus on the con- 
cerns of sensitivity, creating an awareness in teachers for their prime 
concern: the children they teach. The component reaches beyond sensi- 

tivity and awareness, however, as it helps the student understand the mean- 
ing of children's behavior. 

This component is not constructed along course lines. It consists of 
a carefully developed sequence of modules which will begin in the junior 
preprofessional year and conclude in the senior professional, year. A cen- 
tral focus throughout this component is an active involvement of students 
in describing and analyzing child beha''/ior. Techniques, theories, and 
normative information from the child development area have been selected 
and utilized on the basis of their pertinence to this effort. 

There are three major developmental and closely related goals for the 
child development component. First, it is intended that the student will 
become aware of the value of carefully and objectively observing child 
behavior. Second, the student will learn to discriminate between kinds 
of behavior observed and will increase the number of dimensions which 
are observed. The third goal is to increase the student's repertory of 
possibilities for attempting to "make sense out of" and respond appro- 
priately to observed behavior. Inherent in these goals is the assumption 
that if the teacher becomes attuned to "taking in" child behavior, is 
cognizant of many dimensions of children's behavior, and has some alter- 
native means of considering the meaning of that behavior, then teaching 
will generally be affected in positive ways , and the teacher will respond 
to children more appropriately. 10 



9 Ibid. , pp* 21-22 and 89-174. 



10 Ibid. , pp. 22 



and 175-218. 
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Teaching Theory and Practice 

This component views teaching as a decisionmaking process in which 
the teacher examines many facets of his environment and the possible out- 
comes, and establishes a course of action for himself and his pupils. 
Teachers make plans for both long- and short-range activities — for the 
global objectives of education as well as the moment-by-moment decisions 
needed — as they are in dynamic interaction with their students. This 
process of decisionmaking is a three-phase process on which the teaching 
theory and practice component is predicated. 

The component is modular in construction and extends from the junior 
year into the senior year. Like the other components, it is closely 
articulated with the other professional components in the model program. 

The basic goal of this component is to enable students to make wise, 
nonsubstan.tive teaching decisions. In order to do this, the component 
will help the student (1) discriminate between increasingly finer differ- 
ences in teacher behavior as displayed by other teachers, (2) practice 
teaching behaviors in order to develop a wide repertory of behaviors, 

(3) examine the range of objectives of education and prepare measurement 
techniques to assess their achievement, (4) interpret and apply the re- 
sults of research on the effectiveness and strategies of teaching as they 
relate to achieving specific outcomes , (5) practice the decisionmaking 
skills, especially those of "searching" for the potential behaviors and 
strategies most effective for particular pupils working for specific ob- 
jectives .11 

Professional Sensitivity Training 

This component is specifically concerned with the development of the 
student’s understanding and skills relevant to the dynamics of intrapersonal 
and interpersonal group and organizatici!'Al interactions, in terms of him- 
self as a teacher and these other focal points of reference. 

This component is organized in terms of mociiis of learning experiences, 
and these are developed around readings, seminar.} , and T-group experiences. 
The modules begin early in the junior preprofessxonal year, and the final 
module is to be completed before the end of the senior year. Three groups 
of modules comprise the component. The first focuses on the understand- 
ing of self as a person; the second, on developing understanding and skills 
relevant to the role of the teacher in the classroom; the third, on in- 
creasing student awareness of self as a member of the educational system. 

The three major goals of the component are developmental in nature. 
Awareness of self as a person is the fundamental goal. It is assumed that 
the student is best able to increase his sensitivity regarding his role 
as a teacher, the second major goal, after he has acquired a sufficient 
understanding of himself as a person. The third major goal is to help 
the student become aware of his role as a professional in the school 
organization and the total educational system. It is these goals of aware- 
ness and sensitivity which will help the student become open to and 



^^ Ibid . , pp. 22-23 and 219-82. 
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responsive to change. As he better knows himself and knows his rolej he 
can cope more securely with the dynamics of change. 

Social— Cultural Foundations 



The social and cultural foundations component consists of five groups 
of modules. The component has a minimal input during the junior year of 
the program. In fact, this component's role in the preprofessional aspect 
of the program primarily would be to give beginning teachers enough under- 
standing of the social and cultural dynamics of the classroom and the school 
as a social institution to make preprofessional training phenomenologically 
real. The "intellectual problem approach" to the study of education tends 
t disturb students who are highly anxious about their ability to live 

with the everyday practical problems of teaching. It is assumed that 
I during the senior professional year, this anxiety about the ability to 

I perform adequately as a classroom teacher will be reduced by the "reality 

testing*' furnished by the participant-observer field experiences. At 
tills tisip the student should be able and willing to "stand back" and re- 
flect upon the educational institution in which he will participate as 
{. * professional, upon the forces which shape that institution, and upon the 

^ social and cultural factors which influence his behavior and the behavior 

of the pupils he seeks to teach. 



The pattern of increasing the intensity of the social and cultural 
fomdations input during the senior professional year is repeated during 
the latrer part of the resident year after the students are past the ini- 
anxiety of assuming responsible teacliing assignments. 

Throughout the three years of the program, the social and cultural 
foundations conq>onent is designed to assist the students in understanding 
the institution of education in American culture and in addition (in inter- 
. action with the other components) assist the student to more accurately 

(a) view himself in group and organizational interactions, (b) view the 
teaching act as more than a set of technical skills , and (c) understand 
^ the forces which legislate for and against curriculum and methodological 

innovations in the elementary school. 

Ihe subject matter of the social and cultural foundations component 
is drawn from the social sciences and philosophy as content and method 
from those disciplines that are considered relevant for teachers. Con- 
cern is not limited to support and development of technical skills of 
teaching, but neither are those skills to be excluded. The general goals 
of the social and cultural foundations component are to provide experiences 
would enable the student to: 



1. Ihiderstand the social dynamics of educational groups and institu- 
tions (the classroom as a group, the school and the school system). 



3- 2p>id . . pp. 23 and 283-313. 



2. Understand the social, political, and economic forces which affect 
schools and schooling in the United States. 

3. Develop skills in the analysis of social situations. 

4. Develop skills in the analysis of language as a tool for communica- 
ting ideas and influencing the behavior of others . 

5. Develop skills in analyzing the value dimension of educational 
problems and in making value judgments. 13 

Self-Directed Component 

This component is intended to foster independent, seif-directed acti- 
vity oriented ultimately toward professional ends. It has considerably 
less structure than the preceding components particularly with respect 
to the subject matter which will make up the component. It does have 
the structure provided by specific goals and the supporting instructional 
situations which characterize the component. The essential task for the 
student in this component is to (1) determine what changes he would like 
to see take place in the children he teaches, (2) describe these changes 
behaviorally , (3) determine what specialized training is needed (in addi- 
tion to that provided in other components of the model program) to help 
him in the accomplishment of these goals, and (4) to accomplish such ends 
as he has specified with the pupils he teaches during his resident year. 

The component is designed to provide a helping relationship in the 
performance of his complex task. The student selects a counselor-advisor 
with whom he works on a regular basis. This relationship between student 
and counselor-adviser is an enabling relationship combining the talents 
of the counselor with the talents of a generalist in the field of ele- 
mentary education. In addition to this one-to-one relationship with a 
counselor- adviser, the student may participate in one of the student-con- 
trolled enabling seminars of about 12 students each. These activities 
are to be supplemented by a student-controlled weekly newsletter for ex- 
pressing ideas and concerns about the profession and the program. 

The student develops a planning and goals paper around which his 
self-directed activities revolve. He is ultimately expected to realize 
these plans aind goals through his own independent activities. The goals 
toward which this component work are the goals of professional independence 
which will enhance the dignity, integrity, and autonomy of the student 
as a teacher, help him take responsibility for his own learning, and help 
him to independently modify his own ideas, values, and behavior. From 
this self-directed activity would come (1) continued increased understand- 
ing of the unique qualities of himself as a teacher and (2) the develop- 
ment and implementation of a personalized set of educative experiences 
culminating in a professional specialization that transcends the general 
training gained in the basic program.!^ 



^^ Ibid . , pp. 23-24 and 314-409. 
Ibid., pp. 25 and 410-39. 
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Organization of the Components 



Each of these components is comprised of a series of instructional 
modules. A module is defined in this model as a planned Instructional 
episode of a duration ranging from a minimum of several hours to a maximtim 
of several months. Most modules have pre- and postperformance measures, 
though some are designed so that performance measurement is continuous. 
Modules take on many forms including totally mediated instructional epi- 
sodes and student- directed seminars revolving around student concerns < 

The largest grouping of students specified in any module is found in sem- 
inars of 12 to 15 students. In many modules the student engages in com- 
pletely individual instruction. 



During the junior preprofessional year, the student learns and applies 
his learning as he proceeds largely at his own rate through a series of 
instructional modules that comprise the six professional components. The 
applications of learning o;:cur in such diverse settings as simulations, 
tutoring elementary school pupils, and in exploratory microteaching. 
Tutoring and microteaching is done in what is referred to in the model as 
tutorial and microteaching centers , staffed by trained clinical teachers 
(elementary teachers who have had special training in diagnosis and re- 
mediation of pupil-learning difficulties) . The model provides for these 
centers to be located in elementary schools. 



Thus, during the junior year, in addition to an exploration of the 
world of the elementary school teacher, the student learns a series of 
professional skills and knowledge that become the foundation for full-time 
professional study anc’ practice during the senior professional year and 
the resident teaching year (fifth year). Should the student decide on the 
basis of the junior year of exploration that being an elementary school 
teacher is not for him, provisions are made in the model for the student 
to continue his college program in some other field without loss of credit. 



Should the student decide to pursue full-time professional study for 
his senior year, he would continue work in modules of the six professional 
components in greater depth and intensity. During the senior professional 
year, tutorial relationships with elementary school pupils and exploratory 
microteaching are replaced by a series of increasingly more complex teach- 
ing experiences that bring the student step-by-step to the point of plan- 
ning, teaching, and evaluating a series of teaching units for which he is 
responsible. This teaching is done in what is referred to in the model 
as teaching centers located at the public schools and staffed by trained 
clinical teachers and clinical professors . The supervision of the student 
in the teaching centers is accomplished through applying the concept of 
team supervision where generalists (clinical teachers) and specialists 
(clinical professors) work with the students in a variety of team-plan- 
ning and team-evaluation sessions. 



During the senior professional year, the student makes a decision about 
a teaching specialization. The specialization could be one as general as 
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nursery school education or the social sciences, or as specific as informa- 
tion retrieval and data processing on children’s literature for interme- 
diate grade Mexican-American children c Provisions are made in the model for 
the student to explore several specializations before making a tentative 
decision regarding a specialization of his choice. Assisting the student 
in the process of thinking through significant problems in elementary school 
education, finding a problem area that is of interest to the student, and 
then working out a program of studies leading to a specialization in that 
area are some of the functions of the self-direcced component in conjunct ion with 
personnel from the other components. Each component provides for open explora- 
tion modules to assist the student in choosing an area of specialization. 

By the completion of the senior year, the student should have develop- 
ed skills, knowledge, and attitudes to function as an elementary teacher 
generalist and gain provisional certification in most states. 

The model provides at this point for another student decision. This 
decision involves pursuing the program of studies leading to a specializa- 
tion and becoming a resident teacher for the fifth year of the model pro- 
gram. 



RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENTS TO LIBERAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 

As described earlier, the model program is designed as a five-year 
program of which the liberal education component (in conjunction with 
additional liberal arts studies) constitutes the entirety of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years and about half of the time of the junior year. 

The six professional components constitute the remainder of the junior 
year and the senior year. Input from the social-cultural foundations 
and self-directed components extends into the resident year. 

As can be seen from the description of the liberal education component, 
liberal education forms the basis for and is intimately related to the pro- 
fessional components. The liberal education component synthesizes the 
liberal arts, the social sciences, and the natural sciences as well as the 
humanities in a manner which enables prospective teachers to know or to 
know how to master "the what" of teaching. The liberal education component 
is a combination of liberal arts and professional education as it seeks 
the best in each area in order to create a reasonable, relevant , and effective 
program. Like the professional components , the emphasis is on process dimen- 
sions, not product concerns. The basic methodological approaches provide 
examples of self-directedness to students as the central focus deals with 
development of decisionmaking abilities. 



Ibid . . pp. 5-6. 
^^ Ibid .. pp. 72-88. 
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Clearly, the liberal education component is an integral part of the 
program, one which utilizes the liberal arts in a rather new and more 
effective role in teacher educaticn.. ' 



INSERVICE COMPONENT — THE FIFTH YEAR 

The student may elect to continue for a fifth year which is seen as 
a resident year and a period for developing and refining (1) skills 
and knowledge learned during the preservice period, and (2) a unique spe- 
cialization. The student would pursue his specialization program during 
the summers preceding and following the public school year and engage 
in half-time partnership teaching at a resident center for an entire school 
year. In this model, partnership teaching means that two resident students 
would share responsibility for one classroom for which each would receive 
half the salary of a beginning teacher. Supervision of the residents 
would be performed by a team of trained clinical professors who would also 
conduct seminars, the content of which would be drawn from resident’s teach- 
ing problems and in many cases would be applicational extensions of the^ 
professional training obtained in the professional components of the junior 
and senior years. The partnership assignment of residents to one class- 
room would allow for flexible schedules of teaching, participation in 
special curriculum projects, and independent study in the student resi- 
dent’s area of specialization. The model makes provisions for the grant- 
ing of a master’s degree or its equivalent upon completion of course work 
the summer following the resident year of teaching. 

In summarizing the pre- and inservice programs, the model provides 
for three years of professional study and practice based on a foundation 
of two years of liberal studies. The three years of professional study 
and practice are designed as a series of largely self-paced experiences, 
each of ' hich is a successive approximation of the terminal goal of the 
model program — a skilled and self-directed teacher who can meet the demands 
of teaching at the time of his graduation from the program, but who has 
developed the disposition and skills for continued adaptation to a certainly 
changing world that will have substantial impact upon the nature of elemen- 
tary education and the role of the elementary school teacher. Throu^out 

the program, the model calls for supporting services of the self-directed 
component Including provisions for counseling advisement and personal ex- 
ploration of goals, values, and their consequences when acted on in a 
professional setting.^® 

FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

Faculty requirements and patterns of staff utilization will be more 



17 



Ibid. 



^ ^Ibid . , pp. 6-7. 
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clearly detailed by the phase li feasibility study, however, much attention 
xs given to these concerns in the model. The major point here is that the 
model clearly implies a continually changing program to produce self-renew- 
ing teachers, but in addition requires the continual inservice education 
of those who educate such teachers. The model provides self-renewing ex- 
periences for teacher educators, so that the program and the teacher educa- 
tors who staff that program will be responsive to the changing reality of 
elementary educatxon. It is a major assumption of the program that the 
development of self- renewing, self-directed teachers can only be accomplish- 
by a progr^ staffed by self-renewing, self-directed teacher educators. 
This demands initial and continuing inservice education for the professional 
staff of the program. 

Ilie organizational support system^^ is designed to provide for the 
training and org^izational development experiences demanded by the pro- 
gram. The organizational support system also provides for the develop- 
ment of a faculty which can perform the new roles required by the program. 

modular system, self-pacing, individualized instruction, 
and the self-directed component of the program call for new and different 
expectations of the faculty. Openness, flexibility, and intimacy which 
go beyond that usually foimd in the college instructor-college student 
relationship is crucial to the success of the model program. Indeed, the 
teacher educator working in the model program would need to get his hands 
dirty and live the experience with the students. The organizational support 
system would play a major role in the development of such faculty. 

faculty, administration, and support staff required 
by the program run through the descriptions of the various components . 20 
Special attention, however, is given to the faculty involved in aspects of 
the professional sensitivity, self-directed components because of the unique 
roles they would be called upon to play in T-group sessions, enabling sem- 
inars, end advising. Here, as elsewhere, the behaviors required of the 

fa.,ulty member are detailed so as to facilitate inservice training pro- 
cedures . 

An added responsibility of the organizational support system is the 
development of an organization that can facilitate the attainment of the 
model program s goals by focusing on the internal operating structure of 
the program (personnel and processes) and its relationship with the larg- 
er organization with which the model program would operate (the total 
university, the total school system, the educational industries, and the 
regional Ifiboratories) . The key function in this regard is the creation 
of a protocooperative which is best al^le to implement and sustain the 
model. 



^ ^Ibid . , pp. 494-508. 
Ibid. , pp. 72-439. 
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EVALUATION COMPONENT 



Evaluation procedures are the responsibility of the information and 
evaluation support system. It is these procedures which provide the 
information on which program modification and refinement are based. In 
addition, -the system is charged with the task of gathering information 
about student progr-^ss and feeding this information back to the student 
and the instructional staff in a form which is useful in facilitating the 
student’s self-paced progress through the program. The evaluation system 
is also used in assessing the effectiveness of the program (process) for 
students with different characteristics (presage) in terms of the program's 
ability to foster the development of competent, self-directed, self- renew- 
ing teachers (product). Finally, it is a function of this system to dis- 
seminate findings derived from a study of the experiment al program to 
other teacher education institutions. 

The evaluation of tht ongoing program is seen as process evaluation 
focusing on the use of formative data as feedback into the system. 22 xhe 
evaluation of student progress implies a monitoring function. An evalua- 
tion strategy that requires process, presage, and product measures is sug- 
gested by the bo examine program outputs in terms of program inputs 

and throughputs. The dissemination function depends upon the careful 
explication which only carefully conducted research and evaluation can 
provide . 

It must be remembered that the self— renewing aspect of the program 
is largely dependent upon the adequacy of the evaluation procedures. 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

In the model program, it is the responsibility of the support systems 
to facilitate the instructional programs. It should be recognized that 
only a basic skeleton is suggested by the model. This skeleton will no 
doubt be "fleshed out" during the phase II feasibility study. Even so, 
it is recommended that an adopting institution engage systems experts who 
can adequately specify the parameters of the development and operations 
activities most appropriate for that particular setting. The descriptions 
presented in the model are meant only to rough- out the problem areas; they 
are not exhaustive. 

Protocooperation is the foundation upon which the support systems are 



2 1lbld . , pp. 478-93. 

^ 2lbld .. pp. 482-85. 
^ ^Ibid .. pp. 485-86. 
2 ^Ibid . , pp. 486-93. 
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developed. The construction of a system is used because it implies events, 
relationships, and needs which can be specified and facilitated. Since 
technology is implied by the model, it is mandatory that the system be an 
open-loop system capable of continuously reacting to the needs of the parti- 
cipants while operating within prescribed limits so that it can effectively 
remain flexible.^^ 

Three systems are envisioned by the model? (1) a program support 
system, (2) an inforaation and evaluation support system, and (3) an organi- 
zational support system.^'* Since the roles of the information and evalua- 
tion support system and the organizational support system have already been 
described, attention here is mainly directed toward the program support 
system. 

The program calls for systems approach to program management. Five 
stages of the program development are envisioned: (1) program design, 

(2) component design, (3) module design, (^) module construction, and 
(5) module testing. In addition, during the operational phase of the pro- 
gram, evaluation, modification, and retesting of the modules is a contin- 
uous process. Five elements of the program are described as being of 
central concern: (1) instructional objectives* (2) instructional experi- 

ences, (3) instructional materials, (4) measurement, and (5) mainte- 
nance . 27 

It is readily apparent that the effectiveness of the program support 
system is largely dependent upon the functioning of the information and 
evaluation support system. If the program is to be self- renewing, the 
crucial role of the support systems must be recognized. 



SUMMARY 

This description of the Syracuse University model program is docxnnent- 
ed evidence that the condensation of 550 pages into a few dozen or so is 
at best a difficult task. The reader may find this description as being 
overly simplistic and necessarily vague and incomplete. Certainly, an 
examination of the model program as detailed in the Final Report would 
be more informative and adequate. 



^ ^Ibid . , pp. 461-64. 

2 6ibid . , pp. 465-508. 
27 



Ibid. , pp. 465-77. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUIdBIA UNIVERSITY 



OVERVIEW 



When attempting to make a complete reconceptualization of a major 
educational area, such as teacher education, one cannot begin with the 
assurance that he can imagine what the eventual components of the educa- 
tional program will be. In the area of teacher education, it has always 
been assumed that there would be a kind of experience which could be 
called student teaching or internship or observation and participation 
in the public schools. Yet, a number of contemporary educational method- 
ologies can be used to replace some of these experiences which have al- 
w^s been given. We are able to simulate classroom students and even 
com ro n i^e s to such an extent that it is now possible to carry on many 
Mpects of trralnxng under the controlled conditions of the simulator 
rather than in the random conditions of the school situation. When one 
does this, one begins to rethink the patterns of laboratory experiences, 
and aot may or may not come up with student teaching or its equivalent. 

Sence^ it was assumed in the development of The Teacher- Innovator 
tititt the program coiQ>onents were to be generated afresh with each group 
iof aodel bi;d.lders as each developed its conceptions of the teaching pro- 

and the me a n s for preparing teachers who would be competent in that 
protasss* Ihls document is structured to provide the reader with insight 
Into kind of thinking that went into developing the Teachers College 
model .. Ihe he^Klings and subheadings that are used are derived to serve 
i^nt 

fllrdblem of Beveloping a Performance Model 

Ihe first task in the application of systems thinking to the devel- 
(cgpment of an e du c at ional program is the creation of a conception of the 
poal. In ^lis case, the goal is to be a teacher or a person who func- 
tions in iiMtltutions which are devoted to the education of children, 
lite ^3sl conception for an educational process model needs to be stated 
in terms of performance (the behavior of the individual in relation to 
Ihe dr mn rlns critical to his function) . In this case then, the perfor- 
mance model needs to be stated in terms of kinds of teachers* behaviors 
'OX kinds of behaviors that enable the teacher to function as an edu- 
cator. 



The development of a performance model of the teacher is extremely 
difficult becatuse teaching is highly complex, it is not yet being studied 
effectively, and there are many conflicting and diffuse ideas about 
^diat an effective teacher is. Let us look at these problems in turn: 

'Cosgtlexity. To build a training program for a functionary whose 
job ijt jiot very complex, one can frequently arrive at the specifications 
of tl'ifi j;ob and hence at the performances required of the functionary by 



doing a task analysis of what is required to get the job done. For example, 
the training of a technician who will perform simple functions differs 
from training teachers in many, many ways. The parameters of the tech- 
nician's job are quite narrow. The effects of his behavior are quickly 
apparent so it is very easy to tell whether he is responding to any given 
component within the training program. Also, one wants him trained ac- 
cording to a fixed criterion — for although one would not object if such 
a technician thought for himself, one does nvot really want hliu deviating 
very much from the established procedures unless he is quite certain that 
the ersatz procedure will substitute completely for the specified one . 

Unlike the technician, the teacher works in a situation requiring him to 
perform many complex behaviors, the results of which are not easy to assess* 
and we want him to be able to solve problems effectively rather than to 
apply formulas which might not discriminate between his clients. 



Diversity in Educational Views. Further complicating the job of de- 
scribing the effective teacher is the fact that we have not reached 
agreement about the kinds of educational procedures that should be em- 
ployed in any given situation. We are not in a state of total ignorance 
about teacher education or about teaching, but neither do we have final 
solutions to educational problems. Consequently, we do not have wide- 
spread agreement about the performances required of the teacher. In ed- 
ucation, there are many people who maintain that teaching is largely an 
art and that the practice of education is unique to the personality and 
style of each individual teacher. This conception is especially wide- 
spread among practitioners themselves, but is also very common among teach- 
er educators. S3miptomatic of this is the rejection in many quarters of 
attempts to make behavioral analyses of teaching. Many practitioners and 
educational professors not only believe that existing systems for analyz- 
ing teaching behaviorally are Inadequate, but actually recoil from the 
notion that we might be able to make such analyses reliably. The upshot 
of this is that there are many practitioners and teacher educators who are 
resistant to the Idea of developing performance models, for descrlbable 
performance is incompatible with an artistic conception of teaching. 

Tills poses a number of critical problems for the model builders in 
the present effort, for nearly all of us accepted the assumption that we 
could to some extent describe teaching in behavioral terms and apply be- 
havioral training procedures to produce a practitioner. We can expect 
the field to resist this effort, and we can expect to be in the minority 
in the education community as we carry on this type of work. 

Inadequate Descriptions of Teaching. Even those of us who believe 
that we are able to describe the behavior of the teacher in positivistic 
language have to face the fact that we have not adequately done so as 
yet. Even the resurgence in the study of teaching in recent yerrs has 
not yet resulted in a sufficiently scientific description of tb i be- 
havior of the teacher that we are able to derive a performance model out 
of the analyses of the present functionary. This is complicated by the 
fact that even if we had described the present functionary adequately. 
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people outside of the profession itself who would accept 
present performance of teachers as the basis of the performance of 

inr«"it*il now widespread public dissatisfaction with teach- 

atte^r h °n. a“d this dissatisfaction complicates our 

tiona?J. performance models from the study of the existing func- 

However, there are bases on which we can begin to build hvportet- 

orwe?rdZr“7^ teachers. There are. in fact, quite a number 

of well developed stances toward teaching and learning. Cybernetic osv- 

fer one has well developed positions about learning f rom which^ 

ha^or Ther “°'Jels of potentially effective teacher be- 

T^rapeutic models, such as those of Sogers, provide similar 
sources. Developmental psychology, both those schools which concentrate 
development and those which concentrate on personality and 

to substLSi? ‘’Tr'i''’ "T positions from which we cZ come 

effect , ^ “^Sht do to get a given 

Clnl?™. Sl»llarly analyses of the society and analyses of subject dis- 
ciplines have resulted in teeories of learning and instruction. There 

siLesrtJTLfT approaches to curriculum and instruction which 
outeo^s relationship between educational environments and anticipated 

no^!^?^^ T n- ^^ere is also a wealth of educational tech- 

bilf^f to which the teacher can relate and which can provide a healthy 
oasis for his experimentation. ^ 

The Teacher as Experimenter 

Not only because we do not have final solutions to our educational 
w educational institutions and technologies are 

sSifwshif ^ alternative theories on which 

5 education can presently be built, we are in a position to 
m^e the education of the teacher a preparation for experimentation in 

^ K? provide the teacher with lasting solutions to 

educational problems , we are nonetheless in a position to teach him how 

dies educational strategies. We can try to help teaching to become 
collegxal scholarship or the process of teaching and learning. By link- 

theory conceptions of society, conceptions of social 
and analyses of subject matter, the teacher can generate 
and test hypothetical conceptions of education. 

It IS our choice to build a performance model which is not based so 
much on a description of the teacher as a functionary as it is on the 
^ teacher as an innovator-scholar— a person who, working 
with his colleagues, develops and tests solutions to educational problems. 

The Nature of Our Performance Mode l 

The performance model for The Teacher- Innovator was developed as a 
result ot several years of study and argument about the intellectual 
equipment and clinical competencies needed by a teacher to create a va- 
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riety of educatioir environments and to study their effects on children. 
Since there hat- been no long-term empirical study of these competencies, 
their selection had to be a matter of judgment. 

The process of selection began with identifying several domains 
in which a teacher functions wher he attempts to generate and test various 
combinations of educational ends and means. 

In a sense, our primary task was to develop a broad performance model 
of the professional educator, a structure of teaching that would enable 
the creation of the ends and means of the teachci education program. The 
basis of our rationale stems from the idea that professional performance 
can be described in terms of control over certain areas of reality that 
are essential to develop creative roles, rather than the ability to fill 
already defined teaching roles. The selected areas of reality would enable 
the teacher to work as a creator. This conception avoids the problem of 
developing performance models based on studies of existing functionaries 
or our limited visions with respect to functionaries for today’s schools. 
The rationale presented herewith represents a stage in the collegiate 
thinking of faculty members at Teachers College who have independently 
developed models of teacher education: Bruce Joyce, Arthur Foshay, 

Gerald Weinstein, Margarec Lindsey, and Robert Schaefer. While Joyce’s 
conceptions have structured the writing of this document, the other con- 
ceptions have influenced it heavily. 

Creativity and Control over Reality 

In order to develop performance models for teacher education — to 
create a model of a professional who will grow in capacity, create new 
options for children, and contribute to his profession, it first is nec- 
essary to identify the areas of reality that he needs to control in order 
to define and solve educational problems. This is a very different con- 
ception of professional control from one which is centered on the train- 
ing of the present-day functionary. Conceiving professional functioning 
as the creative manipulation of reality puts future growth in a central 
position. 

The second stage in creating a program of teacher education is the 
development of curricular systems which will enable teacher education 
students to achieve control of the essential areas of reality. 

The Four Roles of the Teacher— Innovator 



We identified four roles which seem essential for the teacher who is an 
innovator and a scholar. Within each role, certain kinds of control appear 
necessary. 

Institution-Builder (shaper of the school) . in. this role the teacher- 
innovator works with other faculty members, community representatives, stu- 
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dents, administrators to design and make real complete educational pro- 
grams and organizational structures. The shaper of the school controls 
strategies for studying and designing curricula systems; analyzing and creat- 
ing effective social systems in the school; and assembling and employing tech- 
nical support systems which facilitate education. 

Interactive Teacher. The most familiar teaching role occurs during con- 
tact with children* At this point the teacher needs strategies for making 
instructional decisions which are tailored to the characteristics and needs 
of the students. He can work with groups of children to build effective dem- 
ocratic structures through which they can conduct their education. He con- 
trols a wide variety of teaching strategies and wide range of technological 
assists to education. He is a student of individual differences, and he has 
the interpersonal sensitivity to touch closely the minds and emotions of the 
students and to modify his own behavior as a teacher in response. He is able 
to bring structure to chaotic situations without being punitive. The teacher 
does this in company with his colleagues. He rarely works alone partly be- 
cause he needs their colleagueship and the shared analysis of teaching and 
learning that is a continuous part of their professional life. With them he 
controls techniques for designing continual small experiments of teaching and 
learning. 

Innovator. To be an innovator rather than a bureaucratic functionary, 
a teacher needs to combine personal creativity with ability to work with oth- 
ers to build educational settings in which innovation rather than imitation 
is the norm. He has techniques for analyzing the social structure of the 
school, especially how it inhibits or facilitates creative behavior. 

Scholar. As Robert Schaefer puts it, we cannot "wind the teacher up like 
an old victrola and hope that he will play sweet cerebral music forever." 
Continuous scholarship renews him and adds to his knowledge about education. 

He controls techniques for studying the processes of interactive teaching and 
theories of learning. He specializes in one discipline until he knows the na- 
ture and the modes of inquiry of that discipline. Equally important, he knows 
how to engage in research that relates that discipline to the lives of young 
children. He controls structures for studying the school and for studying 
teaching and learning, sc he can design and carry out educational experiments. 
He masters a range of teaching strategies derived from different views of 
learning, and more important than that controls techniques for developing and 
testing new ones.l 



^ Bruce R. Joyce, The Teacher-Innovator; A Program To Prepare Teachers 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969), pp. 16-17; ED: 

p. 15. 
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The Performance Model as a Goal 



Once the four teacher roles had been identified, there were two 
possible courses open to us as the model was developed. One was to expli- 
cate fully the performance model examining each domain and determining the 
detailed sets of behaviors that make up complete performance in the domain. 
An alternative route was to settle for a behavioral', yet general definition 
of the functions within each domain and to proceed to the identification 
of the means for achieving competence in the roles . The latter was chosen 
because of the short duration of the project and the desirability to make 
a significant step toward the rationale for the various means required in 
a program designed with a complex performance model as the objective. 
Consequently, the program developed such that the specification of behavioral 
objectives and the development of means proceeded simultaneously with only 
as much specificity in objectives being achieved as was necessary to keep 
the developmental activity going forward. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ject, therefore, much remained to be done in the complete specification 
of objectives and in the engineering work required to match the sets of 
detailed objectives closely with the means that were developed. 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE PROGRAM 

There are two aspects to the structure of the program. One is a 
set of general methodologies which are employed to weld the student body 
into a community of scholar- teachers, to provide for individual differ- 
ences in personality development, to enable students to set their own 
pace in learning, and to provide a laboratory in which students can prac- 
tice creating and testing educational environments.^ The second aspect of 
the program is four basic components, each one derived from the fun- 
damental roles of teaching and designed to yield control over those aspects 
of reality required by the roles . Each component has a series of subcompo- 
nents, and in addition each one has its own rationale and own curricular 
or teaching strategy.^ 



THE GENERAL METHODOLOGIES OF THE PROGRAM 

There are four main features of the general methodology of the program. 

One, there is provision for democratically organized (inquiry) groups of students 
to administer the program to themselves. These groups take a large share ' 
of the responsibility for reshaping their education and control the pace 
with which they proceed through the components and subcomponents. Faculty 
members serve as counselors and technical advisers and leaders of dialogue 



pp. 
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147-436. 



full description, 
full description. 



see Ibid . , GPO : 
see Ibid . , GPO: 
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about education, but the students themselves study the objectives of the 
components and subcomponents, study the means, and administer the tech- 
nical training to themselves . ^ 



Second^ is the application of a differential training model which 
prescribes different education environments for students of varying con- 
ceptual levels. The differential training model provides ways that fac- 
ulty members can tailor the program to the characteristics of the stu- 
dents . ^ 

third general feature is a laboratory school program taken from 
Robert Schaefer’s concept of the school as a center of inquiry.^ This 
school is not designed simply to be an exemplary school in terms of its 
program, but to be exemplary in the way the educational process is stud- 
ied by the teachers and in the collegial relationship which they bear 
toward one another as they seek to define educational purposes and means 
and try to understand themselves and their students. The teacher candi- 
dates in the teacher— innovator program need experience in an environment 
T^ich is unlike the normal school environment in that teaching and learn- 
ing are studied as well as carried on. The school as a center of inquiry 
is the element in the program designed to permit this experience to occur. ^ 

Tiie fourth general element is the contact laboratory or the provisions 
for the teacher candidates to have direct contact with children and schools. 
Although the four basic components in the teacher education program include 
many experiences in simulation laboratories and with small groups of chil- 
dren, the contact laboratory ensures that the teacher candidates will study 
the school as it is and will learn to practice in the real world of the 
schools (albeit as innovators in them). 

The four general structural characteristics of the program intersect 
with the four basic components as represented in figure 1. 

If one were to fill in all 16 cells in figure 1 with examples of the 
interaction between the four basic program elements and the four basic 
components, one would find that all cells would be filled with many ex- 
amples. Each of the general elements is important in the execution of 
each of the basic components. For example, the inquiry groups study in- 
stitution-building together, work in the inquiry school together, studying 
the characteristics of that institution, and then during the contact lab— 



4 

Ibid ., GPOi pp. 51-56; ED: pp. 46-51. 

^For full description, see Ibid.. GPOi pp. 52-84; ED: pp. 52-77. 

Robert Schaefer, The School as a Center of Inquiry (New York: 

Harper, 1967) . ^ 

^See Joyce, pp. cit. , GPO: pp. 85-146; ED: pp. 78-137, for 

rationale of this school. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GENERAL STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS AND FOUR BASIC COMPONENTS 



oratory, they develop institutional plans and test them out while they 
work with real children under less controlled conditions. The relation- 
ship among the general structural elements and the four components will 
be seen in many places as we proceed to describe the program. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the relation of the inquiry groups to the general 
components:® 

Inquiry Groups 

The basic teaching strategy in the program is cooperative inquiry. 
The teacher candidates are organized into democratic "inquiry groups" 
of about 12 students. These miniature democracies are assisted by fac- 
ulty counselors who help them to educate themselves. The substantive 
components have all been designed so that they are virtually self-admin- 
is taring. In no activity is a faculty member more than a seminar leader. 
The structure of each component is explained to the inquiry group which 
then, with the help of the faculty, negotiates its way through the activ- 
ties. 



Within each inquiry group the candidates are organized into feed- 
back teams. Each feedback team consists of three or four teacher-candi- 
dates who coach each other when they are learning skills to help analyze 
one another’s teaching and to carry out small educational experiments 
throughout the program. These two units, the inquiry group and the '*feed- 
back team," are kept together as much as possible throughout the teacher 
education program so that the members of the group share the commitment to 
experimentation that is established at the beginning of the program. 

These units support one another as they stretch into new activities and 
experiments . 

In addition, each inquiry group elects representatives to steering 
committees of faculty, administration, and candidates who are responsible 
for administering, evaluating, and revising the program components. An 
overall steering committee discusses policy matters and can call meetings 
of all the candidates and faculty when it is desirable. 

The cooperative inquiry method, combined with the democratic orga- 
nization of the program, accomplishes three purposes: 

1. It teaches the teacher candidates how to organize an educational 
program that operates as a democracy. Hopefully, there will be 
reasonable transfer to their teaching situation. 

2. It involves the teacher candidates in continuous experimental 
activity which is supported by a group of their peers. This 
group eventually can function as a reference group, anchoring 
the experimental norms for each member. 



^ Ibid .. GPO: 



pp. 18-22; 



ED: 



pp. 16-20. 






3. It involves the teacher candidates in the shaping of their own 
educational activities which should be a highly motivating acti- 
vity. There are good odds that the studen'js will become welded 
into a tight community, an experience which should have personal 
value as well as increasing the effectiveness of professional 
education. 

The Differential Training Model 



The second structural element is a model for individualizing instruc- 
tion which is based on the work of David E. Hunt of the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. Hunt has taken the position that an optimal 
educational environment can be prescribed for individual teacher candi- 
dates which function in two ways: first, it will increase the learning 

of ideas and skills; second, it will increase the personal flexibility 
of the teacher candidate. Hunt*s model provides for modification of ed- 
ucational procedures to take into account four characteristics of the 
teacher candidate: his competency level, feedback preference, value 

orientation, and cognitive structure. All of these characteristics are 
related to achievement by the teacher candidate, and cognitive orienta- 
tion is related to personal flexibility. 

The components are organized so that pacing by competency level is 
accomplished in the skill areas through procedures that the candidates 
administer directly to themselves. For example, a candidate needs to 
practice a teaching strategy only until he has mastered it, and the meains 
for determining mastery are built into the component in which teaching 
strategies are the central concern. 

Other aspects of the differential model are carried out by action of 
the faculty member as ha works with the inquiry group. Basically, he mod- 
ifies his role in order to change the educational environment that is pre- 
sented to the candidates. With respect to feedback preference, for example, 
the faculty member modifies his behavior so that candidates who prefer 
feedback from authority figures receive much from him or other faculty 
whereas candidates who prefer peer feedback receive less authority feed- 
back and greater measures of peer judgment. 

With respect to cognitive orientation, the faculty member modifies 
the amount of structur.i and task complexity that is presented to the 
teacher-candidate. For example, candidates of low cognitive complexity 
operate best in environments which are fairly well structured and in which 
task complexity is not too great. Highly complex individuals, on the other 
hand, operate best under low structure and high task complexity. Hunt’s 
theory suggests, and he presents much research to bear him out, that when 
there is a substantial mismatch between cognitive complexity and the envir- 
onment, the individual does not achieve as well and is unlikely to grow in 
flexibility. An optimal environment for growth in flexibility is one in 
which the amount of structure is somewhat less and the amount of task com- 
plexity is somewhat greater than what is optimal for achievement. In other 
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words, a slight, controlled mismatch has the effect of prlling the Individ- 
ual toward everincreaslng cognitive complexity and flexibility. 

Inquiry School 



After substantial training, preferably in small-group teaching in 
their own ’’school," the teacher candidates are attached to teams in the 
inquiry school in order to carry out fairly lengthy experiments. 

The Contact Laboratory 

The fourth general structural element in the program is the contact 
laboratory, which refers to provisions for the teacher candidates to be 
in contact with schools or children. They are placed in public schools 
as interns, preferably In assignments where three of them cover the normal 
duties of two teachers, so that the three can work together continuing to 
carry out experiments. (It probably should be noted at this point that 
we take the view that all teaching is an experiment and that the only 
honest approach to teaching is to treat each educational activity as the 
testing of a hypothesis about teaching and learning.) 

After an initial period of apprenticeship in the normal public school 
situation, the contact laboratory does not use any experiences which are 
analogous to those which usually characterize student teaching. Contact 
is provided, however, In order to give the teacher candidates the oppor- 
tunity to study schools, teachers, and children, and also so that they 
can master a wide repertoire of teaching strategies, practice making 
curricular and instructional decisions , and engage in educational experi- 
mentation. 

At Teachers College much contact was provided by organizing the 
candidates to offer educational programs to neighborhood children. Ther^ 
is a great demand for remedial programs in all school subjects, and for 
enrichment programs as well. Both after— school programs and summer pro- 
grams are possible. By offering such programs, the candidates serve the 
neighborhood and create a contact laboratory for themselves in which ex- 
perimental teaching can be the norm. 

The contact laboratory is best described as six phases, each of which 
serves the four basic components in particular ways, often serving two or 
more components simultaneously. See table 1. 

The contact laboratory begins in the first weeks of the program and 
continues, Ideally, into the first year of paid teaching. Only the Ini- 
tial phase includes apprentice teaching of the type most familiar in tra- 
ditional student teaching programs. The remainder of the experience is 
in experimental teaching In which the candidates are mastering a variety 
of strategies and carrying out teaching units which they develop with re- 
search designs. 
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TABLE I 



Phase 

One 

Two 



Three 

Four 



Five 

Six 



SIX PHASES OF CONTACT LABORATORY 



Type 



Purpose 



Experiencing the 
school 



A four-to eight-week 
apprenticeship to a 
public school 



Small-group and 
tutorial teach- 
ing (preferably 
in candidate- 
operated program) 



10 to 20 weeks 
of experimenting with 
teaching strategies 



Unit-experimenta- 
tion in inquiry 
school 



Group experiments in 
teaching units taking 
four to eight weeks 



Experience in 
curriculum inodes 
in inquiry school 



Ob servat ion-part ic ipa- 
tion experience in a 
variety of ways of 
teaching 



Carrying on an 
educational pro 
gram 



Inquiry groups develop 
and carry on a candidate- 
operated school program 



Internship 



Paid teaching, preferably 
in teams derived from in- 
quiry groups 



Genccai Hethodology Summarized 



HJhe piCQgraa^ then, is operated as a democracy with small self-reg- 
'ulaittiTng \miiti cf students monitoring their own progress and administer- 
Itog (the fprogram to themselves with the assistance of faculty counselors. 
T!he ifncult^ counselor modifies his role to provide an optimal educational 
eiiEvijccnasecjt for e;ach individual according to the differential training 
3!fce contact laboratory is organized to provide the teacher- can" 
( drldjtfee s ^l!th Pi 90 ]:tunii.ie 8 for study, micro teaching, and experimentation 
rathi^ tthan tto socialize them to the school as it presently exists. 

2!he cunitacit Haboratory stretches over a long period of time in order to 
iaiauce (developnent of realistic skills, but it is carefully designed 
tto dfacmsESge ithe teacher-candidates from believing that realism means 
aocHKpitling school as it is today and keeping it the same. 



1ESE «Dim BASIC COMPONENTS: GENERAL STRUCTURE 

liet itai tu r n now to the general organization of the program components 
.and fviinr them in their relationships to each other, in their specific 
r-mtliOnaUea., and specific methodologies . In this section it is not possible 
to jgo extensive detail, and the Final Report of the project will be 

(§uo^dandxe£erFed to continuously in this section of the document. 

Ht is convenient to see the four basic components as they relate to 
(Contact laboratory. The teaching strategies subcomponent of the inter- 
active testier couqponent will be used along with the other components in 
this explanation. 

Hie ccmitact laboratory, which begins in the first weeks of the program, 
contiaaes, ideally, into the first year of paid teaching. Only the ini- 
tial phase includes apprentice teaching of the type most familiar in tra- 
ditiraal student teaching programs. The remainder of the experience is 
in eaperiaental teaching in which the candidates are mastering a variety 
of strategies and carrying out teaching units which they develop with re- 
sear^ designs . 

ttmse One — Experiencing the School 

This phase consists of four to eight weeks of experience as an un- 
paid teacher aide in a public school classroom. All members of each in- 
quiry group are placed as aides in the same school, and they work in pairs 
or threes attached to individual classrooms or teaching teams, depending 
on the staff utilization pattern of the school. 

This phase should begin as soon as possible after the teacher candi- 
date enters the program. It serves two purposes. First, it brings the 
teacher candidates into contact with children, schools, and teachers. 
Previously, candidates have known the school, but from the perspective of 
students, rather than teachers. Now, they look at children, and at the 
school with the eyes of teacher s-in- training. They begin to know the 
people they will try to teach, and they take the measure of the job. 



They develop a ground of connnon experience, also, which can be drawn on 
throughout the program. 

The second purpose is to involve the teacher candidates in the an- 
alysis of the school as an institution and the classroom as a social 
system. These analyses form a critical part of the innovator component. 
The experience of the school is essential if the teachers are to under- 
stand the bureaucratic processes of the school and the alienation that 
is implicit in learning bureaucratic roles. (See the description of 
the component for details.) Similarly, the analysis of the social system 
of the school and classroom is part of the early activity of the institu- 
tion-builder component and is drawn on in the teaching strategies sub- 
component, to help candidates learn to study what Louis Smith calls the 
microethnology of the classroom. "Experiencing the school" should last 
at least four weeks, but if the program is spread over enough time, more 
time, up to six or eight weeks of half-time experience, is desirable. 

Phase Two — Tutorial and Small-Group Teaching 

This second phase lasts 10 to 20 weeks. It consists of experience 
with one to five children for short periods of time, several times a 
week. The experience can be developed in any one of several ways. 

Teacher candidates can work in a candidate-operated educational program. 
This might be during after-school hours or on weekends. They could offer 
"remedial" or "enrichment" programs, ihiother possibility is assignment 
as tutors or small-group teachers in a normal public school or the in- 
quiry school. A third possibility is participation in an after-hours/ 
weekend program offered through the inquiry school. Fourth, in an urban 
program, is participation in a community school, such as a "store front" 
school. 

The second phase of the contact laboratory most prominently serves 
the teaching strategies subcomponent, for it provides the setting in 
which candidates practice and study teaching strategies, apply methods 
learned in flexibility training and structure training, and develop and 
test out teaching strategies drawn from the disciplines. 

Also, however, the tutorial phase serves the innovator component 
by providing both inquiry and feedback groups with the opportunity for 
experimentation and the analysis of problems in implementing new educa- 
tional forms. It also provides the setting for the "creativity train- 
ing" subcomponent. 

In addition, the tutorial phase serves the teacher-scholar compo- 
nent in three ways. It enables students to practice techniques for 
studying teaching and learning, to replicate and originate research in 
the teaching of the disciplines. 

In order to serve these multiple demands adequately, the tutorial 
program must meet these criteria: 




1 . 



It must provide much opportunity for independent teaching. 

It may serve a school program, but the teacher-candidates 

need the opportunity to make and carry out educational deci- 
sions . 

2. It must be conducted where teacher-candidates can observe each 
other teach. 

3. It must permit television and audio recording of teaching epi- 
sodes . 

Phase Three — Unit Experimentation 



In this phase each inquiry group tailors a learning unit (four to 
six weeks) to a group of children and carries out the unit as an educa- 
tional experiment. All members participate. There are at least three 
ways of providing this experience. It can be done in the context of a 
candidate-run educational program. Or, it can be arranged in a normal 
public school. Or, it can be provided in the inquiry school. 

It requires simply that each inquiry group be given, for a period 
of one to two months, responsibility for teaching from about 10 to 30 
children for from four to eight weeks for from one to two hours a day. 
(The upper limits are most desirable in each case.) 

Phase 3 seir'’‘as all four basic components. It provides opportunity 
for an authentic institution-builder activity. Second, it involves the 
development and testing of teaching strategies. Third, it furthers the 
innovator component by giving the candidates a reasonable chance to 
carry out an innovation of their own making. Last, it requires study of 
the disciplini 3 , teaching and learning, and the institution, and so 
serves the teacher-scholar component. 

fflase Four — Experience in Curriculum Modes: Tlie Inquiry School 



In tne fourth phase candidates are attached to the inquiry school 
where they study several types of education. They may serve as aides 
if the experience has sufficient duration. The school serves all four 
basic components by providing an authentic example of institution-build- 
ing and teaching where scholarship is practiced and innovation is a by- 
word. This phase would not be difficult to provide were it not for the 
necessity of developing the school. 

Phase Five — Operating an Educational Program 



Next, the teacher candidates need to practice what they have learned 
and solidify their bond to each other as innovators. If they have been 
already operating a remedial or enrichment program, this phase is not 
necessary. Otherwise, the candidates should plan and carry out a summer 
school or an after-school or weekend program for children. 

At Teachers College, during the summer of 1968, this experience took 
the form of a summer school for neighborhood children, judged disadvan- 












taged by the local public schools, whose personnel identified the chil- 
dren and helped recruit them. The teacher candidates planned, executed, 
and studied the entire education program. 

Phase Six — Internship 



The first year of teaching should be regarded as an internship. 

Where possible, teacher candidates should be placed so that three occu- 
py two normal teaching positions, and they should be placed so that feed- 
back groups can continue their experimental activity. 

Ideally, the candidates are placed as teams. Either inter-discipli- 
nary or specialist teams are possible, depending on local preferences 
and opportunities. The most promising candidates might be placed in the 
Inquiry school, attached to teams engaging in curriculum research. 

The Total Pattern 



The six phases represent types of activities which might be combined 
in several ways. A small masters-level program might combine all contact 
laboratory experience within an inquiry school whose components enable 
all the necessary activities to be carried out. 

The six phases here represent an ideal situation under normal con- 
ditions where the inquiry school, normal public schools, and the need 
for aides and interns, are all present. 

Table 2 relates the four basic components to the sequence of contact 
laboratory experiences; tables 3 and 4 represent the phases of the 
four components by phases of the contact laboratory. 



THE FOUR BASIC COMPONENTS : THE MEANS WITHIN THEM 

Let us look more specifically now at the means within the four ba- 
sic components. 

The Institution-Builder Component^ 

Teacher education programs have generally put much more energy into 
preparing the teacher to work directly with children than they have to 
preparing him for his roles as an institution-builder or simply respon- 
sible faculty member. In contrast, we place as much emphasis on the 
teacher as a developer of curriculum, an organizer of technological sys- 
tems, and a designer of the social system within the school as we do to 
his functions as an instructional decisionmaker and inceractive teacher. 



^ Ibid . . GPO: pp. 295-306; ED: 



pp. 278-'89. 
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TABLE II 

CONTACT LABORATORY AND BASIC COMPONENTS 











Phase 


Genre 


Activities 


Components served 


One 


Experiencing 
the school 


Teacher aide: 
analysis of school 
and classroom 


Institution-builder , 
Innovator, Teacher- 
scholar 


Two 


Tutorial- 
small group 
teaching 


Experimenting with 
teaching strate- 
gies 


Institution-builder , 
Interactive teacher 
(teaching strategies 
subcomponent) , 
TeacLer-scholar , 
Innovator 


Three 


Unit study 


Experimenting with 
unit teaching 


Interactive teacher 
(teaching strategies 
subcomponent) , 
Institution-builder , 
Teacher-scholar , 
Innovator 


Four 


Experience in 
inquiry school 
teams 


Studying school 
as an inquiry 
center 


Innovator, Institution- 
builder 


Five 


Operating own 
school program 


Experim^ nting and 
studying teaching 
and learning 


All components 


Six 


Internship 


(As in five) 


All components 
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The justification is, of course, that education depends greatly on institu- 
tional character. The teacher does not work in a vacuum nor do the chil- 
dren learn simply by interacting with the teacher. The teacher teaches 
within an institutional context that affects whether he will have close 
colleagues, what talents they will bring to him, and what kind of relation- 
ship they will have . 

The character of the school largely determines what type of technical 
support systems will be available, what kinds of inservice training, what 
cooperation he will have from the other school faculty in dealing with 
common problems, what curricular structure he will work \eithin, and a host 
of other things. If the reader needs this point underscored, he might 
turn to the description cf the "School as the Center of Inquiry" (chapter 
8) and compare the institutional possibilities for education in that kind 
of institution with those that are ordinarily found on the public school 
scene. 

The child, too, is enormously affected by the institution and not 
only through the effects that the institutional structure has on his 
teachers. Schools have social systems and in some of them the social sys"- 
terns work against the educational purposes of the school.^^ (Peer pressures, 
for example, affect student preferences for activities.) Hollingshead and 
many others have conducted depth studies of schools which make it fairly 
clear that the average school's social structure reflects the social struc- 
ture of the community at large, a happenstance that can work for good or 
ill. Whereas in some communities the school is a place of serious and 
lively dialogue on the nature of the society, in other schools the status 
system of the society operates, and some students receive better treatment 
than others because of the social position of their parents . 

Schools vary, also, in the vigor of their social climate. In some 
schools the curriculums are relevant and live, and the teachers have enthu- 
siastic agreement about what they are trying to accomplish. In others, the 
curriculums seem mechanical, and the teachers teach alone. The physical set- 
ting and logistical arrangements also affect the students. In some schools 
there is great support by materials and auxiliary personnel. In these schools 
the learners have many options for developing themselves; they can read more 
widely, show themselves more films, perform more scientific explorations, teach 
themselves through self- instructional courses, and so on. In other schools 
the technological support systems function less well. 

The school as an institution, then, is an enorraously important educa- 
tion force. By giving so much prominence to institution— shaping competence 
ill this program, we manifest operationally our belief that the institution- 
shaping functions of the teacher are as important as anything else that he 
does. Hence, the inclusion of the component, is, we believe, the most exten- 
sive preparation of its kind that has ever been designed into a teacher educa- 
tion program. 
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Jaiiies Coleman, The Adolescent Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 



1961) , describes this phenomenon. 



There are those who will say, "But will the teacher have the oppor- 
tunity to use his institution-shaping ability, considering the way schools 
are run today?" While acknowledging the difficulty, we insist that insti- 
tution-building is an essential for teaching, for learning, and for the 
overall redevelopment of the school in our society. A teacher-innovator 
who innovates only within the four walls of one classroom would probably 
be a wonderful person, his effectiveness would not be as great as if he 
participated actively also in the creation of a proper milieu for his 
students. It is possible, in fact, that changes confined to the one class- 
room may actually work against the efforts of many of the other teachers. 

The Processes. The processes involved in shaping a school have 
been defined by Joyce in the book. Alternative Models for Elementary Edu- 
cation. These include, first, the process of developing organizations 
of community leaders, educators, students, school administrators, and 
persons whose children will be in the schools. Such an organization 
constitutes what Joyce calls the responsible parties. These are the 
people who are entrusted with designing the educational program and mod- 
ifying it as time goes on. The second process is that of selecting the 
mission of the school or the distinct purposes that it will have. In 
order to participate in this process, the teacher needs to be well 
acquainted with varieties of approaches for developing educational pro- 
grams. He needs to be knowledgeable about theoreticians and practical 
men who have designed educational missions of various kinds. He needs 
to know, for example, about A. S. Neill’s school, Summerhill, about the 
Bank Street School, the academic mission as Bruner has described it, 
the desires of community groups today engaged in the redevelopment of 
education. 

The third major process in shaping the school is the development 
of the means of education. We can define these as three: curricular 

and instructional systems, technological support systems, and the social 
system or community of the school. In order to develop these, the teach- 
er needs to have an acquaintance with alternative patterns of curriculum 
and instruction, with varieties of technological support systems: and ways 
that they can be organized to support education, and with the dynamics of 
the social system of a school and how it can be developed. 

The last process is the development of the organizational plan of 
the school. To do this adequately, the teacher needs to know about alter- 
native systems for organization of teachers and students so that the educa- 
tional environment will be stable and yet responsible to the needs of in- 
dividuals and the spontaneous events of the world. Since Joyce has de- 
scribed the strategies for developing teams of responsible parties, for 
approaching the tasks of identifying the missions of the school, for build- 
ing their curricular, social, and technological systems, and for develop- 
ing organizational plans that are compatible with missions and means, it is 
not necessary to detail these processes here. They will be described 
somewhat in the course of developing the particular specifications of the 
component especially the behavioral objectives, but the full analysis re- 
quires the reader to turn to the books, Alternative Models for 
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Elementary Education and The Structure of Teaching * 

Behavioral Objectives . The behavioral objectives of the component are 
extremely complex, for the shaping of the school requires knowledge and 
skills in many areas. Large general objectives are stated with specific 
examples for clarity. This way vagueness and the chaos of a large number 
of different objectives can be avoided. The objectives in some cases are 
closely correlated with some of the interactive teaching subcomponents. The 
objectives are sequential only to a moderate extent, and the sequencing is 
largely in terms of a general progression from theoretical learning toward 
practice in simulated school settings and then to actual practice in insti- 
tution-building. These do not represent discreet levels of attainment. 

The First Objective: Knowledge of major theoretical positions on the 

shaping of the school. This includes knowledge of the theoretical work and 
research on the institutional problems of innovating in education. It also 
includes knowledge of the major contemporary reformers such as A. S. Neill, 
Herbert Thelen, Jerome Bruner, John Holt, Robert Anderson, John Goodlad, and 
others who have within the last few years attempted to develop new institutional 
plans for education and knowledge of a reasonable sample of historically 
important positions, such as those of Plato, Comenius, Locke, and Dewey. 

In addition the teacher needs acquaintance with case studies of attempts to 
build educational institutions self-consciously, including some contem.porary 
examples such as Novar School, the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, £he Valley 
Winds School, the Laboratory School at University of Chicago, and others. 

The Second Objective: Knowledge of procedures for developing organiza- 

tions of community members, educationists, and students to develop educa- 
tional patterns and carry them out. The teacher needs to be familiar with 
reports such as the decentralization report of the Ford Foundation on the 
New York City Schools y, and with case studies and general positions on the 
developing of community agencies with participatory government boards. 
Alternative Models for Elementar\^ Education and The Structure of Teaching 
provide guides to these procedures. 

The Third Objective: The skill to organize participatory groups to 

develop educational components. This includes the ability to organize a 
steering committee and carry it through the planning stages so that a 
component of education is actually organized. This is the operational 
aspect of the second objective. 

The Fourth Objective; Knowledge of the alternative missions of the 
school which have been suggested in the theoretical literature or devel- 
oped in practice. This involves an understanding of the fundamental 

^^See entire volume, Joyce, Ibid . ; and Bruce R. Joyce and Berj 
Harootunian, The Structure of Teaching (Chicago: Science Research Asso- 

ciates, 1967), chapters 2 and 4. 

See Matthew B. Miles, editor. Innovation in Education (New York: 

Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), for 
information in this area. 

16 Joyce and Harootunian, op. cit., chapter 4. 




theoretical positions from which educational missions are derived. For 
example, the psychoanalytically oriented theorists tend to favor missions 
oriented toward the individual and his development Into an integrated 
and functional self. Academic scholars tend to favor missions which em- 



phasize academic learning in nature, and social reformers or socially con- 
cerned people such as Dewey, tend to be concerned that the social functions 
of the school supply a plentiful number of effective citizens. This ob- 
jective includes an acquaintance with the major conceptual systems for 
studying the learner and making judgments about his Intellectual, social, 
and emotional development, and includes the knowledge of a general the- 
oretical position on learning and the general strategies which have been 
developed for organizing curricular systems. Within one curriculum area 
the teacher needs a thorough knowledge of current leading curricular and 
instructional systems. (When the means of this component are discussed, 
we will illustrate the attainment of this competence through the social 
studies, but that is simply for brevity and convenience.) Obviously, it 
should be true of specialist teachers in mathematics, science, social 
science, language, reading, and in social development. An example of a 
speciric objective is: "Knowledge of and ability to implement the major 

approaches to curriculum and instruction in the social studies. "^7 



The Fifth Objective: Knowledge of strategies for tailoring an educa- 

tional system so that it fits the needs of specific communities and learn- 
ers. This includes the ability to analyze the educational needs of commu- 
nities and learners and to develop curricular and instructional strategies 
which are calculated to fill those needs . The Structure of Teaching 
and Alternative Me ^.Is for Elementary Education have definitions and guides 
to the literature. 



The Sixth Objective: Knowledge of alternative ways of organizing 

the technological support systems of schools. This includes a knowledge 
of contemporary technological assists to human behavior, conceptions of 
library design and utilization, and the theory of support systems. The 
teacher needs, for example, to know how to operate the individually pre- 
scribed intruction program developed at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
needs to know how dial-access retrieval systems function, and how a li- 
brary can be organized to provide random access by students to books, 
original documents, films, film strips, tape recordings, multimedia 
courses children can administer to themselves, and so on. The teacher 
knows how to use television tape recorders for storing and using lectures, 
the use of television feedback to analyze group behavior, etc. 

The candidate should develop a high level of skill in the adminis- 
tration of at least one technical support system. 
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The Seventh Objective: The teacher should have knowledge of the 

theoretical and research literature that pertains to the development of 
the social system of the school and should apply a strategy for building 
the social system. Specifically, he should have a knowledge of reports 
such as the Teachers College Report on the Washington, D.C., school sys- 
tem, other publications such as James Coleman’s Adolescent Society , 

August Hollingshead's Elmtown’s Youth , Willard Waller’s The Sociology of 
Teaching, L. M. Smith and W. Geoffrey’s Complexities of the Urban Class- 
room and L. M. Smith and P. Keith's Social-Psychological Aspects of 
School Building Design. 

In addition the candidate should possess analytic tools for looking 
at the social system of the school and should know the major theoretical 
positions with respect to the development of social systems. For example, 
he should be acquainted with G. C. Homans’ publication The Human Group 
and the work of John and Elaine Gumming on Milieu Therapy. Guides to 
this literature are provided in The Structure of Teaching and Alternative 
Models for Elementary Education. 

Also, he should be able to work with teachers and students to devel- 
op at least one aspect of the social system of the school. If he is a 
foreign language teacher, he might demonstrate that he can organize stu- 
dents and other faculty to operate the language laboratory support system 
so that it will provide prescribed types of service to the students and 
teachers. If he is a science teacher, he might work with students and 
faculty to set up a self-instructional science laboratory or the equiva- 
lent. In other words, he should be able to define aspects of the social 
system and bring them into being. 

The Rationale of the Component. One of the great difficulties in inter- 
esting teachers and teacher candidates in institution-building is the tradi- 
tion in education that teachers do not play important roles (in the average 
case) in the development of the school. Teachers have generally been hired 
for specific teaching positions, and their duties have been oriented toward 
a specific group of children. In many situations teachers have felt power- 
less to influence the overall shape of the school. Despite attempts by the- 
oreticians of administration and supervision to bring about different prac- 
tices in the schools, there is no question that the teachers were frequently 
correct about being powerless. The teacher candidate has observed enough 
schools and teachers that he usually enters teacher education with no expecta- 
tion that his duties will be at the institutional level. Therefore, he fre- 
quently does not even see why he should study alternative patterns of curric- 
ular organization even within his subject area. The teacher-to-be often v/ants 
to study interactive teaching rather than look at curriculum from grades 1 to 
12 or more.. He tends to be willing to accept the placement of the courses 
into various grades and then to develop his technological competence within 
the given universe. To challenge this set is difficult, and the rationale of 
this component has been developed with considerable attention to the problem 
of demonstrating to the young teacher that he can play an important institu- 
tional role. By involving him from a very early point in his educational 
career with institution-shaping tasks, he will see the usefulness in inter- 
active teaching of the institution-building competencies. 



The devices have been planned to build motivation for institution- 
building. The general democratic teaching strategy of the teacher edu- 
cation program, involving candidates as it does in the governance of this 
program, the cooperative inquiry method within each component and the 
inclusion of the candidates in the operation of the technical systems that 
facilitate their learning, accustom the candidates to institutional de- 
cisionmaking roles and should help chem see the feasibility of such in- 
volvement . 

Second, each inquiry group knows from an early point in the pro- 
gram that it is going to have responsibility for the enrichment-re- 
medial school or for a section thereof. Our experience in the Teachers 
College, Columbia, program during 1967-1968 was thau as soon as teacher 
candidates knew that they were going to develop a summer school of their 
own for neighborhood children, many of those who had previously rejected 
institution-building activities eagerly embraced curriculum planning roles 
and worked enthusiastically to develop community organizations and techni- 
cal support systems. Evidently, the knowledge of the assignment that was 
to come was highly motivating^ 

The third tactic is to involve the candidates from the beginning of 
the component in realistic decisionmaking in simulated settings. Ihey 
make curricula and instructional decisions for a Harlem neighborhood, a 
New England town with a typical spread of socioeconomic backgrounds and 
community problems, and an English town. They have available to them in- 
formation on more than 50 aspects of over 14 youngsters who serve as the 
"student body" of the simulated school and complete case studies of the 
three communities. The curricular and instructional making tasks that 
they undertake in this simulated school are lively and realistic. — designed 
to illustrate the importance of institutional planning as well as how to 
go about it. 

In general, the component begins with exercises in the simulated 
school. (These are coordinated with activities from the instructional 
decisionmaking subcomponent which also uses the simulated school.) 

These activities involve decisionmalcing so that the teacher has to deal 
with different combinations of learners, different types of teaching tasks, 
various curricular organizational patterns, and different communities. 

The work in the simulated school leads to the study of strategies of cur- 
riculum and instruction which is combined with work on teaching strategies 
in the interactive teaching component. Next, the candidates study curricu— 
Isr and instructional patterns in their area of specialty, so that they 
will develop competence to bring a substantive area to institutional de- 
velopment. 

From that point, the teachers try to apply the strategies they have 
leamed. They have an assignment in the school as the center of inquiry. 
They develop and carry out experimental units. They operate the remedial 
and enrichment school. 

The Means of the Component . The specific means of the component 
will be described sequentially in terms of phases, bearing in mind that 
the entire program is designed lo involve the teacher candidates in in- 
stitution-building. 
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Phase One: The first phase of activity takes place in the simulated 

school, as is described in chapter 10-A of the Final Report s The simulation 
consists of a great deal of information about three communities. One is Spanish 
Harlem, one is a composite town in New England which is called Prestonport, 
for convenience, and the third is an English town named Banbury, The 
information deals with most aspects of social, political, and economic lilt 
in the three communities. These sets of information on the three require 
candidates to take into account the characteristics of the community. For 
example, they can be asked to prepare a social studies curriculum for the 
Spanish Harlem community, then for the New England community, and then for the 
English community. The differences in living circumstances and cultural 
heritage should enable the trainees to explore many ways in which community 
characteristics can be capitalized on in the building of a curriculum. 

The second part of the simulated setting is a set of 14 data storage and 
retrieval systems containing information on children. The 14 learners, thus 
simulated through information, constitute the student population of the simu- 
lated school. By altering curriculum tasks with reference to the learners, 
it is possible to induce the teacher candidates to come to grips with the 
ways that learner characteristics can be accommodated in curriculum construc- 
tion and to explore the kinds of complications that develop when particular 
combinations of learner characteristics occur together. For example, tasks 
can be given that require curriculum-making for different combinations of 
children. Similarly, data can be presented so that the candidate has to cope 
progressively with various types of learner characteristics. 

The component begins with the rationalization of the component to the 
inquiry group, the introduction to the simulated school, and the presentation 
of a problem task which requires institution-shaping activity. During the 
first tasks it will become apparent to the trainees that they need some more 
substantive information for making decisions. They simply do not know how to 
create an educational institution. From this point the activities alternate 
between seminar sessions on institution-building strategies and activities 
in the simulated school. The seminars are built entirely around readings and 
materials which are designed to acquaint students with the strategies for 
approaching the institution-making tasks. 

Alter native Models for Elementary Education is the first book to be. read. 

It identifies positions of educational reform and provides ways of looking 
at the development of participatory government within a school, alternative 
approaches to the development missions of the school, the development of 
curricula systems, technological support systems, social systems, and school 
organizational patterns,'^® 
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■^°Also, see Ralph W, Taylor, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1950); Jerome Bruner, The 
Process of Education (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1961); John J. 

Goodlad and Robert Anderson, The Non-Graded Elementary School (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1959); John Holt, How Children Fail (New York: Pitman, 1964); 

and Jonathan Kozol, D eath at an Early Age (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 19(’7) . 
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.During the seminars , Alternative Models for Elementary Education gives 
the intellectual structure whereas the others are representative of parti- 
points of view witn regard to schooling and school organization. 

It provides a rather comprehensive bibliographic guide to alternative 
missions of the school and alternative patterns for building curriculum, 
social systems, and technological support systems as well as organizing 
the personnel of the school. The students with the facility counselor 
should develop a program of readings to acquaint them with the major 
theoretical positions identified. Many faculties will wish to develop 
readings dealing with major positions in educational philosophy as well. 
This phase should be coordinated also with the *'tvor3.d e.f the. 3 earner'* 
aspect of the teacher-scholar component to acquair.c candidates with struc- 
tures for studying and responding to individual differences. 



Phase Two: Phase two of this component begins after the teaching 

strategies subcomponent of the interactive teaching component. Tne study 
of teaching strategies provides the conceptual knowledge of nine approaches 
to curricula and instructional strategies and the possession of the abili- 
ty to carry them out in the classroom. This provides essential knowledge 
and skill for the teacher. If a person is to be a shaper of a school, he 
must have alternative approaches and k’low he is able to cavry out a rea- 
sonable number of them. Otherwise, his discussion of curriculum and in- 
struction will seem empty and artificial. 

A seminar should then deal with the question of curriculum modes and 
how thoy can be organized* The candidates, should also, working in 
the school as a center of inquiry, study the use of support systems for 
schools. 

Phase Three: The study of strategies in the curriculum areas. In 

this phase each teacher must bring himself to competence in the curricula 
and instructional strategies in one curriculum area. He needs to be ac- 
quainted with the major systems which are used in this areas to approach 
instruction. Because these change, the component needs to be redeveloped 
continuously by the faculty so it will include the current developments 
the field. A support system of instructional material in the area 
should be provided so that the trainees can analyse them and learn to 
apply them to children. 

In the appendix to this chapter on strategies in the curriculum areas, 
there are two papers representing the type of document needed to help 
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candidates orient themselves to the field of their specialty. These 
explore a number of approaches to the social studies and provide a map of 
readings and guide to materials in each field. Crindidates should study 
the alternatives in each field and, in tutorial and small-group teaching, 
begin to try out the approaches and study their effects. These illustrate 
only the social studies field. The faculty should develop materials for 
eacii of the curriculum specialties. In the early childhood field, for 
example, the teacher candidates need to study the different approaches 
defined by Bereiter and Englemann, Robinson and Spodek, Montessori, and 
others — they should not simply study one doctrine. 

Phase Four: The Experimental Units. The inquiry group should devel- 

op and carry out a unit of activity in the specialty of the members X7ith 
a complete curriculum plan, support systems, and experimental design. 

Phase Five: Each inquiry group should be assigned to a specific 

phase of activities in the remedial-enrichment school and should carry 
this work out with assistance from the faculty counselor. Candidates 
should plan all phases of the activity and offer the component of educa- 
tion for the children. Hence, an inquiry group made up of reading special- 
ists will operate a reading activity; the science specialists, a science 
activity; and so on. 

Phase Six: The feedback teams are apprenticed to the school as a 

center of inquiry to study institution-building activity and receive coach- 
ing from the staff of the school on the problems of shaping the school. 

Administration of the Component. While there are a number of possi- 
ble patterns for administering the component., a straightforward one in- 
volves the assignment of a faculty counselor to each inquiry group through- 
out the component. Since the component stretches throughout the program, 
this relationship can provide continuity for the group by providing a core 
of shared experiences. The group can be welded, through its common ex- 
perimental activities, into the reference group that is so essential to 
the teacher-innovator component. Other faculty members, assisted by advanced 
students working as interns, can staff the oimulated school and keep up-to- 
date the bibliography and illustrations of alternative approaches to curriculum 
specialties. As the inquiry group moves into the phases that involve experi- 
mental teaching, the faculty-counselor can continue to work with the group, 
helping it to design and carry out its experiments. During his long rela- 
tionship with the group, the faculty counselor can apply the differential 
training model in the manner described in the interactive teaching component. “ 
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Also see Bruce R. Joyce, Social Studies Extension Service (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1968), and Bryan Massiales and Benjamin Cox, 
editors, Social Studies in the United States (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

1967) . 

^ ^Ibid ., GPO: pp. 220-24; ED: pp. 205-09. 
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Evaluation and Feedback. The simula^/.ed school provides an environ- 
ment in which perfomance is easily obseij'^^ed. The development and carry- 
ing out of the experimental units and th4 work in the remedial-enrichment 
school is, assuming the use of technique/s for observing and analyzing 
teaching described in chapter 10, also /iasy to observe. 

/ 

Both evaluation and feedback should be carried on in terms of so- 
lutions to institution-building problems rather than to the assimilation 
of content per se . It should, also, be informal and cooperative, although 
based on the analysis of performance. 

Since institution-building is a group activity, the group should be 
the unit for most analysis of competence, whereas the individual and the 
feedback was the unit in the interactive teaching component. 

The Interactive Teacher Componen t , 

There are four subcomponents of the interactive teacher component. 

The first of these deals with instructional decisionmaking; the second, 
with mastering nine teaching strategies and the ability to create and 
test one’s own teaching strategy; the third, with the flexibility train- 
ing program; and the fourth, with a program designed to teach the young teacher 
how to shape the social situation in the classroom. This is the most com- 
plex component in this program, and the reader is referred to the Final 
Report for most details. However, the following describes the second sub- 
component which deals with the mastery of the teaching strategies. 

To the person learning to teach, this subcomponent probably will be 
the most vivid, and to the faculty, it should serve as a unifying element. 

On its success depends the real utility of the other subcomponents in the 
area of interactive teaching. It serves to link the intellectual aspects 
of teaching (the making of decisions, the shaping of subject matter, and 
the selecting of technology) with the clinical aspects of teaching (the 
touching of minds and emotions with the learner, the creation of the social 
system of the classroom, and the manifestations of flexibility and sensi- 
tivity) . 

For six years we have engaged In a developmental effort to develop 
a basis for a subcomponent which would bridge theory and practice so that 
the work of the teacher would be comprehensible in terms of ideas about 
teaching and learning. If it can be achieved, the school can be built as 
a center of inquiry into teaching and learning as well as a place in which 
school is kept. 
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To attempt to relate educational theories ver> closely to the opera- 
tional practices that occur when a teacher and a learner are engaged is to 
transform educational theory quite radically. Except in the most abstract 
minds, theories of education have seemed to float free of the world of the 
school and the teacher and the child. In this subcomponent a serious 
attempt is made to make educational theories explicitly operational in 
terms of things that teachers and pupils do and to provide the teacher 
with the capacity to generate rational positions about teaching and learn- 
ing which he can operationalize himself. 

The Processes . This subcomponent focuses directly on what we shall 
call strategies for teaching. A teaching strategy is simply a thought- 
ful teaching operation in xvhich the teacher does x%^hat he does because he 
believes it will have a positive effect on the learner. At its most so- 
phisticated, a teaching strategy is an elaborated theoretical position 
that has come into reality as a teacher and learner have interacted. The 
process of teaching with strategy involves the development of hypothetical 
positions about the results of various forms of teacher-pupil interaction 
and the translation of these into teacher behaviors. For example, A. A. 
Neill, the headmaster of the famous Summerhill School, has a carefully 
thought out theoretical position on education. Neill has translated this 
position into action. He has built a school, trained a faculty, and orga- 
nized students in such a way that his theoretical position has been brought 
into reality. As they work with students at Summerhill, the faculty mem- 
bers are aware of what they are doing and guide their behavior by well 
thought-out guidelines about the relationships between teacher behavior 
and learner behavior. Neill is an example of a teacher who has developed 
the ultimate skill in teaching strategy because he is able to generate 
theoretical positions and to operationalise them with children. 

Another person who has done this is B. F, Skinner. Skinner has de- 
veloped and tested thories of operant conditioning and has translated these 
into the devices for learning which have become known as programed instruc- 
tion* Skinner has a theoretical position that he also has turned into 
teaching devices and rules for teacher behavior that actually operate 
effectively with children, 

Not everyone accepts Neill's position on education nor does everyone 
accept Skinner's ]7ositlon. Both, however, have developed and used the- 
oretically anchored teaching strategies. 

We take the position that our teacher-innovator should be 
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able to comprehend the models of these and many other theorists and should 
be able to carry out a wide range of strategies — to operationalize a varie- 
ty of theoretical positions about education. 

For the teacher this involves the process of mastering a repertoire 
of teaching behaviors that can be used for many ends. 

While we are not certain what combination of events makes a good 
lesson or whot combination of qualities makes a good teacher, the poten- 
tially better teacher is one who is able to plan and control his profes- 
sional behavior — to teach many kinds of lessons, to reach many diverse 
learners, to create different social climates, and to adopt a wide range 
of teaching strategies of changing conditions. The reason the teacher 
must possess a range of teaching strategies is simply because different 
styles of teaching behavior are useful for different educational purposes, 
and every teacher seeks educational ends that demand more than one way 
of teaching. Sometimes students are unruly, and the teacher must shift 
his strategies to develop a cooperative social system. Sometimes stu- 
dents are bold thinkers and challenge the teacher to lead them in the ex- 
ploration of content that interests them. Other students are conforming 
thinkers, reluctant to venture original ideas. They need to be induced 
to stop seeking "right” answers and develop an intellectual autonomy. 

There are learners lacking important basic skills who need direction and 
protection until they can acquire them. Each student is a unique combina- 
tion of needs and abilities. 

In each class or inquiry group is a unique combination of individuals. 
The teacher learns to rexognize differences between students and groups 
of students and adjust his strategy and style of teaching as he turns 
from one to the other. 

A teacher who cannot vary his method or style is seriously limited. 

He needs to be able to select from a repertoire of tactics that will lead 
to different objectives and induce different students to learn. 

It is important then that the teacher master a basic repertoire of 
moves which he can use to carry out a variety of teaching strategies. He 
also needs to learn a representative sample of theoretical positions about 
education and hew to translate these into teaching strategies. 

In this subcomponent provision is made for the teacher to master 
four basic teaching maneuvers that are the beginning of a repertory which 
will enable the teacher to manifest quite a variety of teaching strategies. 
Provision is also made for the teacher to master nine basic strategies 
which represent widely known theoretical models of education. Further, 
provision is made for the teacher to create and carry out strategies of 
his own making and to test these out gathering information about their 
effectiveness. 
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The Maneuvers of Teaching . When he is interacting with his students, 
the teacher controls his behavior to induce student reactions that will 
lead to learning. The teacher maneuvers, in a sense, to elicit from the 
student those behaviors that will lead to the achievement of the educational 
objectives the teacher has selected. If the teacher wishes the student 
to become a better thinker— for example, to be able to frame hypotheses 
and test them — then he asks questions, poses problems, or makes provocative 
statements in the hope that the student will be caught up in a problem and 
induced to develop and test hypotheses (and subsequently led to reflect 
upon and to improve his ability to do so). 



The target of every teacher behavior, then, is a responsive student 
behavior. The wider the range of teaching maneuvers, the better the teach- 
er *s chance of bringing about more kinds of desiral '2 learning from larger 
numbers of students. The goal of teacher education is to help the novice 
teacher widen his repertoire of maneuvers . 

Teaching maneuvers very nearly run the entire gamut of human behavior. 
For example, teachers use gestures and facial expressions. They ask ques- 
tions; they speak in soft voices or in stentorian tones; they carefully set 
the stage, feeding the students information and ideas and then asking 
questions that cast both into doubt. 



Teachers also build maneuvers into teaching materials. They construct 
books that lead students step by step through difficult material. They 
develop exercises that induce new ways of thinking. They build materials 
that require the practice of skills and the use of information. They 
create elaborate games that simulate economic or political activity. The 
teacher uses himself in conjunction with teaching materials , combining 
his own words and personality with books, motion pictures, and other de- 
vices to create learning situations and elicit student responses he could 
not achieve without collaboration with technology. 



How many teaching maneuvers are there? There are as many as imagina- 
tive teachers can create through the use of their ovm knowledge and the 
skills and products of technicians and publishers. It is a pity that the 
work of so many teachers and of so many teaching materials embodies such 
a narrow range of all the strategies possible.. There is a tendency for 
teachers to find comfortable styles — a few maneuvers that seem to work 
for them — and then to settle into those styles, smoothing them out, but 
not expanding their repertoires. To prevent this, the teacher needs to 
become a student of teaching styles and maneuvers. He can analyze his 
own teaching and identify the kinds of maneuvers he employs habitually. 

One of the uses of the "Manual for Analyzing the Oral Communications of 
Teachers" in appendix A is to help teachers analyze their own verbal com- 
munication and expand their repertoires of comfortable maneuvers. Several 
universities are now carrying out extensive projects designed to help 
teachers analyze and expand their styles .^6 addition, here are several 
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publications that can help teachers identify the range of possible maneu- 
vers . ^ ' 



In the following pages we will discuss a number of classroom maneu- 
vers that illustrate the broad spectrum of behaviors a teacher uses to 
effect student behavior. We have included maneuvers designed to bring 
about four kinds of student behavior, which by no means exhaust all of 
the possibilities. These maneuvers are: 

1. Maneuvers to induce productive thinking. Productive thinking 

includes the ability to generate alternative hypotheses and prob- 
lem solutions, to synthesize information and build generalizations 
and theories to explain it, and to create original stories and 
ideas. Every teacher needs a variety of tactics to stimulate 
productive thinking. 



2. Maneuvers to induce mastery of content and achievement of skills. 

times it is desirable to bring students to a certain level of 
performance-- to teach them a skill, a body of information, or 
generalizations that explain information. Maneuvers for this 
include demonstrations, recitation, programed techniques, and 

tactics that structure material to maximize memory or skill de- 
velopment . 

3. Maneuvers to induce self-direction. Self-direction is another 
common goal of instruction. Appropriate maneuvers include coun- 
seling, role playing, discussion, and other tactics which induce 
students to reflect on themselves and take responsibility for 
setting their own goals and procedures for learning. 

4. M^euvers to structure activity. Whenever an activity is dif- 
ficult for students, or whenever students are uninterested or 

» Ib may be desirable for the teacher to induce an organi- 
zational structure that enables learning to proceed. Some maneu- 
vers accomplish this by initiating tight organizational procedures 
for the group. Others are aimed at increasing the students* in- 
terpersonal skills. 



If a teacher can induce these four kind? of student behavior, he will 
be able to carry out a great many teaching strategies. One can think of 
maneuvers as a basic repertoire of tactics or as the elements of a basic 
teaching style. With these maneuvers he can begin to operate competently 
in the classroom. As he gains experience, he can develop more maneuvers 
for inducing these and other student behaviors, thereby increasing his 
capacity to reach larger numbers of students more effectively. The dis- 
cussion that follows illustrates a few of the many behaviors a teacher 
can use; Experience will show that there are other kinds of desirable 
student behavior to be considered as well. 



The 

for every 



naneuvers we will describe or illustrate wi31 not be appropriate 
teacher. Each teacher must create the kixids of tactics he is 
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comfortable with and can implement in accord with his personality. How- 
ever, the teacher need not feel ti«at he is confined to a limited number 
of maneuvers. We have found that while teaching styles are indeed related 
to personality factors, many teachers can expand their repertoires dramat- 
ically if they will learn to analyze their teaching and make deliberate 
attempts to increase their range. 

As we shall see, the range of effects on student behavior is increased 
by the fact that the same maneuver can serve more than one purpose. A 
drill exercise, for example, designed to help students master information, 
may also organize the individual students ’s activity and initiate a work- 
ing envirormient in the classroom. In the same vein a maneuver designed 
to increase a student's self-direction may also involve him in a project 
that leads to productive thinking. 

The analysis of teaching maneuvers is complicated by the fact that 
nearly all teacher behaviors have an emotional as well as an intellec- 
tual impact on the student. When a teacher calls on a student, he may 
scare him if the student is unsure of his ability, or perhaps he may com- 
fort and support the student by giving him attention and recognition. 

The effective or emotional dimensions of teaching are extremely impor- 
tant, and we need to consider the rewarding and punishing effects that 
maneuvers can have.^^ 

Ways of producing these four basic teaching maneuvers are described 
more fully in the body of The Structure of Teaching . 

The Nine Models of Teaching . In the appendix to this subcomponent 
nine models of teaching are described in considerable detail and refer- 
ence is made to the theoretical positions from \vhich the models are de- 
rived. The models include; 

1. An inductive teaching strategy developed from the work of Hilda 
Tab a. 

2. A strategy for inducing the students to attain concepts derived 
from work by Jerome Bruner and his associates . 

3. An inquiry training model developed from work of Richard Schuman 
who developed a training program to help children build scientific 
theories . 

4. A cooperative inquiry model derived from the position of Herbert 
Thelen on the democratic process as it is applied to teaching. 

5. A nondirective model developed from the work of psychologist 
Carl Rogers on ways of helping students to teach themselves. 

6. A differential training model derived from work by David E. Hunt, 
which provides means of adjusting the strategies according to 



Joyce and Karoo tunian, op . cit . , pp. 94-95. 
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personality characteristics of the students. 

7. A teaching strategy derived from the analysis of a process. 

8. A progra>aed model developed from the research on operant condi- 
tioning conducted by B. F. Skinner his followers. 

9. A model developed from the work of Abraham Mas low dealing with 
*the development of an integrated personality. 

These nine models represent widely known theoretical positions on 
education. They do not exhaust all possibilities, but the subcomponent 
provides for the exposure of the teacher candidate to yet other positions 
which he can translate into going teaching strategies. Note the emphasis 
on introducing the candidate teachers to a variety of theoretical positions 
on teaching. We take the view that the teacher should not be taught that 
certain types of teaching are good for all occasions and should become 
the preferred strategies. Some teacher education programs emphasize non- 
directive or democratic methods to the exclusion of all other methods 
and have discouraged directive teaching. Other teacher education programs 
have emphasized directive teaching to the exclusion of other methods. 

Yet others emphasize particular approaches to education (as Montessori 
m«ithods) or to specific ways of teaching certain subjects (as science) . 

Our position is that the student should have available to him the best 
of the spectrum of educational theories and the ability to implement them 
in the classroom. Critical to this mastery is comprehension of theoretical 
positions and the clinical capacity to execute strategies derived from them. 

The Behavioral Objectives of the Subcomponent . The behavioral ob- 
jectives of the teaching strategies subcomponent occur in four levels. 

The four levels are generally sequential in that it is most likely that 
a student will progress through the four levels more or less in order, 
but as usual in this progj. un the suggested sequence can be altered greatly. 
Even so, it is best to explain the subcomponent to each inquiry group in 
terms of sequential levels because the explanation is much more compact 
and reasonable that way. 

Objective One (Level One) : The teacher discriminates the four basic 

teaching maneuvers and their uses: 

1. Maneuvers to induce productive thinking . 

2. Maneuvers to induce mastery of content and achievement of skills. 

3. Maneuvers to induce self-direction. 

4. Maneuvers to structure activities. 

The teacher should be able to explain a theoretical position underly- 
ing the use of each of the maneuvers. He should also be able to discrim- 
inate the maneuvers in episodes of behavior produced by teachers and to 
examine learner reaction to them. 

Objective Two (Level One) ; The teacher can demonstrate an example 
of each of the four teaching manv'.uvers. He can create a lesson or plan 
for an encounter with childrc i so that it will include the use of each 
one of the four maneuvers and can execute the maneuver when teaching chil- 
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dren so that it is distinguishable by his fellow candidates and faculty 
counselors . 

This level of achievement is essential to the development of the 
teacher. A teacher who cannot accomplish these two objectives or equiv- 
alent ones is in no position to teach except in the most limited sense 
of the term. 

Objective Three (Level Two) : The teacher candidate can identify the 

nine teaching models described in the appendix to this chapter and the 
theoretical positions that underlie the models. This means that he has 
knowledge of the theoretical positions of Taba, Thelen, Rogers, Schuman, 
Hunt, Maslow, etc. Also, when he observes teachers working with students 
he is able to distinguish the model or strategy that is being used. 

Objective Four (Level Two) : The teacher candidate can build and ex- 

ecute lessons utilizing each of the nine strategies. This means that 
the teacher can prepare objectives within a curriculum area, select an 
appropriate model, develop a lesson for a series of lessons around it, 
and execute it in the classroom with appropriate adjustments to the par- 
ticular learners. 

This is another critical objective in this program. While it is 
probably not essential that all nine teaching strategies be mastered, 
a reasonable repertoire needs to be established consisting of these or 
their equivalent. All do not need to have to be produced magnificently, 
but they should be recognizable and reasonably smooth. Since it is pos- 
sible to build instructional materials around several of the models, it 
is possible for the teacher candidate to satisfy this requirement par- 
tially through the creation of instructional materials. For example, 
strategy number 8 is a "programed" strategy derived from Skinner’s work 
in operant conditioning. This provides a paradigm around which pro- 
gramed instructional materials can be developed. Similarly, the "advance 
organizer" model can be used for a television presentation or for written 
materials which are presented to students. Some of the other models re- 
quire face-to-face teaching (as, for example, the cooperative inquiry and 
the nondirective models). 

Objective Five (Level Three); VJithin at least one curriciilum area 
(his specialty) , th® teacher identifies a basic repertoire of teaching 
strategies and leamsa to execute them while working, with children. 

c::* 

The teaching strategies may be derived from models like ones included 
in the appendix which have been developed specifically within the curriculum 
area (as, for example, the area of reading or mathematics instruction). To 
accomplish this objective the teacher candidate needs to acquire a knowledge 
of the major systems for organizing instruction within the curriculum areas 
concerned, identify the teaching strategies which are recommended 6r which 
are appropriate within that area, and then he needs to learn how to put 
those ideas into practice. 




important for the teacher to learn a balance range of strate- 
gies which are developed from the different positions toward learning that 
are taken by theoreticians and practitioners within the curriculum areas, 
or example, in the social studies area some authorities favor the demo- 

contained in the appendix 

directive to this chapter; others prefer the directive model. Recently, 
we have seen strategies developed from process analysis brought into the 

s'mulation or legislation simulations. 
Yet others have developed teaching strategies which are derived directly 

from the subject disciplines. A teacher who is developing control within 
a curriculum area should try the strategies recommended by the different 
schools of thought so that he can judge for himself what it is like to 
work with children from those positions and because he needs a repertoire 
that will enable him to seek a wide range of objectives with many different 



^ Objective Six (Level Three) : The teacher will learn to carry out teach- 

ing strategies that utilize contemporary technical support systems. 

The specific nature of the strategies and the technologies will depend 
curricular specialties of the teacher candidate and the ages of the 
children with whom he works. For a language teacher, the language labora- 
tory is an example of a technical mode. In the social studies, televised 
programs are an example. 

Objective Seven (Level Four) : The teacher candidate develops and tests 

a model and strategy of his own or adapts one of the general models or one 
of the subject-area-specific models which he has learned in this component. 

. Illg.- Rftionale of the Subcomponent . The first phase of the subcomponent 

previous work by Amidon, Flanders, Allen, Medley 
and Mtzel, Joyce, and others in which they have demonstrated that teachers 
can learn to an^yze specific small behaviors in teaching and to master the 
relatively small units of behavior which Joyce and Harootunian have called 
maneuvers. The general paradigm operates as follows: The teacher learns to 

(Hscriminate the desired behaviors, attempts to produce them, obtains feedback 
with his peers by examining episodes which have been recorded on audio or 

are mastered^*^’ coaching, repeatedly practices the behaviors until they 

While it might be possible to develop the entire subcomponent in 
this way (teaming the teacher to discriminate relatively small behaviors 
and then building them up into a comprehensive whole) , the course that 
we have chosen is to follow this practice only until the teacher has devel- 
p a limited basic repertoire consisting of the four maneuvers identi- 

point, he moves to larger and more meaningful 
units of teaching behavior which have been developed from major theoretical 
positions on learning. The inquiry group, as it studies these major posi- 
tions and attempts to produce the strategies that have been derived from 
them, gives itself a rather thorough course in educational psychology and 
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leams to operationalize psychology in the classroom. Teaching needs to 
be a purposeful activity which is essentially the continuous testing of 
hypotheses about learning. If we concentrate only on small units of teach- 
ing behaviors that can be built up into meaningful strategies, the focus 
would be on relatively meaningless bits. However, when the focus is on 
strategies which are based on well thought- through and researched stances 
on learning and ceaching, the meaningful unit becomes the focus of the pro- 
gram. 



The subcomponent is also organized on the assumption that the ration- 
alizations of teaching should consist partly of general models of learn- 
ing and partly of models which are derived from the particular curriculum 
areas. Hence, after the general models have, been mastered, the subcom- 
ponent proceeds to explore models in a particular curriculum area. A 
curious circumstance develops in many areas as a consequence of this. 

Many of the theoretical writings about instruction in the curriculum areas 
have been stronger with respect to the disciplines than with respect to 
the models of learning. Many of the products of the academic reform move- 
ment are elegant with respect to subject matter, but have almost no coh ext- 
ent teaching strategy. Other products consist simply of one expository 
unit after another. A few products, of course, have c3.ear-cut, well artic- 
ulated strategies . The teacher often has to transform materials so as to 
teach concepts for the academic disciplines by applying general learning 
models to them or creating more effective models himself. 

The Means of the Subcomponent . The conduct of the subcomponent will 
vary somewhat depending on whether it is taught as a whole or is divided 
into several sections that occur at different points in the education of 
the teacher. The phases of the component, for example, could follow one 
another straight through an academic year and then lead right into intern- 
ship or participation in the school as a center of inquiry. However, it 
could also be divided so that the mastery of the maneuvers and the intro- 
duction of the models could occur during one year, the study of the strat- 
egies within a particular curriculum area might follow during another 
year, and then the development of models and the use of strategies devel- 
oped by the student himself might occur in yet another point in time. 

However the component is divided, it begins with the organization of 
the inquiry group and the explanation to it of the behavioral objectives 
and the phases of the component which have been prepared beforehand. 

Then, as the group proceeds, it will no doubt transform both the objec- 
tives and the means in various ways. There aie many advantages to keep- 
ing an inquiry group together throughout the entire component. For a 
group that leams the basic maneuvers, leams about the nine basic models 
of teaching, masters them with children, proceeds to the study of teaching 
strategies within the curriculum areas specialities, and finally moves in- 
to a school, developing and testing its own teaching strategies can be 
a very rich experience. The activity can provide the substantive basis 
for relationships among the group of students who is becoming a refer- 
ence group with respect to innovation. 
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The means are here described in terms of phases that are based on each 
of the four levels of behavioral objectives. 

Phase One, Learning the Basic Maneuvers of Teaching: The objectives 

of this phase are identifed previously to discriminate and learn to ex- 
ecute four basic teaching maneuvers. The component should begin with the 
reading of The Structure of Teaching, especially chapter 3, "Teaching with 
Strategy. This identifies and explains the four maneuvers in some detail 
and provides a variety of examples for carrying them out. 

The inquiry group (probably working in "feedback teams") should then 
set about the mastery of the basic maneuvers. Members should plan lessons 
which employ those meineuvers, teach the lessons to each other and to chil- 
dren, tape-record and videotape their performance, analyse their behavior, 
and coach one another with the assistance of the faculty members. This 
process should continue until all members of the group have mastered the 
models satisfactorily. More than one maneuver can be engaged in during 
any one encounter with a group of students , but care should be taken that 
each new teacher masters it in such a way that it can be a prominent part 
of an important phase of a lesson or learning activity. 

To Identify the maneuvers in taped and video taped episodes , the groups 
will find it useful to use the systems of analysing teaching that they are 
mastering during the research on teaching phase of the teacher-scholar 
component. Both the Gallagher-Aschner and the Joyce— Harootunian systems 
are useful for Identifying the maneuvers to induce productive thinking and 
the maneuvers to produce achievement. The Flanders system and the Joyce- 
Harootunian systems are useful for analyzing and improving maneuvers re- 
lating to the structuring activities and inducing students to structure 
activities for themselves. As will be noted in the organizational plans, 
the subcomponents are correlated to make that possible. The early phases 
of research on teaching should come no later than simultaneously with the 
early phases of work with the strategies of teaching. 

Phase Two 9 Learning Nine Basic Strategies of Teaching: In phase 2 

the third and fourth objectives above are to be achieved. This involves 
learning the nine theoretical positions on teaching and learning from 
which the nine strategies have been derived and mastering the strategies 
as the basic repertoire of each teacher. The organization of the phase 
could take several forms. An inquiry group could simply decide which models 
it prefers to start with and then work through the models one by one. Or, 
each feedback group can do the same. It would also be possible to estab- 
lish nine microteaching laboratories, one for each model, and the students 
could study individually with the other members of their feedback team serv- 
ing as coaches. There are many advantages to the first course of action. 

It gives an opportunity for an inquiry group to explore fully the theo- 
retical underpinnings of each of the positions on learning and to examine 
the alternative ways that each position can be worked out. For example, 
the "concept-attainment" model is taken from some fairly sophisticated 
psychological research and is worth some substantial study. As the candi- 
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dates leam the model, as a group, with 10 or 12 of them working together, 
each one building lessons around the teaching strategy, the richness of 
the strategy will become apparent as will its wide applicability. The 
faculty member can help the students explore the ways that it can be ap- 
plied to a wide variety of subject matters and how it can be shaped in a 
variety of forms. 

The same is true of the other models, for strategies have been se- 
lected which are extremely versatile and if they are explored fully, they 
become much more than nine versatile models of teaching. Three or four 
basic variations will emerge from each making a repertoire that actually 
will consist of 30 or 35 workable teaching strategies. 

Each candidate should persist in the mastery of the models until the 
other members of his feedback group and the faculty counselor are satis- 
fied with his level of performance. 

To Identify fully the substance of this phase of the component, 
it is necessary to read the descriptions of the models in the appendix 
to this chapter on the teaching strategies subcomponent. 

Phase Three, Teaching Strategies Within a Curriculum Area: In the 

curriculum section of the institution-building (chapter 11-B) component 
and the instructional decisionmaking section of the interactive teaching 
component (chapter 10-A) the teacher candidates leam the alternative 
patterns for curriculum and instruction within one traditional curriculum 
area of the school. Stress is placed on his mastering alternative systems 
for conceptualizing and organizing instruction within the curriculum areas. 
It is expected that each teacher will specialize in one curriculum area 
in order to provide him with an area of depth competence to which other 
learnings can be anchored and to provide him with an area of immediate 
competence once he is given the opportunity for responsibility within a 
school. In phase three of the present component, the intellectual work 
involved in understanding the alternative systems of approaching the cur- 
riculum areas is combined with the clinical competence derived from learn- 
ing to rationalize and execute teaching strategies. The focus is on de- 
velopment of competence within the curriculum area. To make this possible, 
each feedback group needs to be given responsibility for teaching a group 
of children in a curriculum area such as reading, arithmetic, social stu- 
dies, science, art, music, modem language. In the nursery school or 
kindergarten, the group may be responsible for a phase of activities that 
is to be its speciality. The phase may be analogous to one of the afore- 
mentioned curriculum areas (as it would be if one took the approach to 
preschool physical education that Bereiter and Snglemann do) . It may 
be a phase of activity such as language development which is related to 
the later work of the school, but which takes shape in the nursery school 
in a very different way from the later form. The feedback team then pro- 
ceeds to develop a unity of activity that it carries out, setting the 
behavioral objects, selecting the learning model and deriving the teaching 
strategy from it, building the materials that are needed, carrying out 
out the activity, and testing hypotheses about learning. The team executes 







the unit as a group although individuals may h^uldle particular aspects 
of the work. 

The faculty role in this phase of the component is particularly im- 
portant for the experiences are lengthy and complex and are not easy to 
repeat. The activity needs to be as successful as possible during its first 
execution. A feedback team may get opportunities for several such acti- 
vities, but it is a costly learning experience and one which cannot be 
prolonged unnecessarily. As a result, the faculty member wants to take 
care that the plans of the group are very adequate. The group needs to 
meet the children and to work with them in diagnostic settings before 
maiking its plans. The faculty member should be consulted frequently as to 
the adequacy of the plans before they are put into effect. 

Phase Four, The Development and Execution of Original Models : In 

this phase the feedback team is assigned within the school as a center 
of inquiry or it is helping to operate the enrichment and remedial school. 
It has full responsibility for a group of youngsters and its charge is to 
shape a substantial segment of activity developing or adapting a model, 
creating the instructional materials, and carrying it out fully. The 
phase extends phase three. The group may select a technological mode of 
a particular kind or it might even be assigned to a technological mode 
within the enrichment school or the remedial school and have to adapt a 
strategy for that particular mode. While it does not take much space to 
describe this phase, it is as complex as the preceeding one, and the fac- 
ulty members roles are again critical for the plans need to be tested 
against him and other experienced teachers to assure that they are rea- 
sonably adequate before teaching begins. Again the activity should be 
carried out as an experiment. The teaching strategy should be phrased as 
a hypothesis that certain teaching behaviors will have certain effects 
on the learners, and the hypothesis should be tested. 

The Administration of the Subcomponent . The subcomponent requires 
faculty members who have mastered the maneuvers and models themselves and 
who continue to find opportunities to teach children and to sharpen their 
mastery. The subcomponent is difficult to administer because it is highly 
complex and much is left to the judgment of the faculty members and the 
process which develops within each inquiry group. It is an extensive 
subcomponent, taking a long period of time to complete, and each of its 
four phases are complex in themselves. The last three phases are exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

The first and second phases require extensive taping and video tap- 
ing. Filming of teaching and suitable space has to be made available. 

The subcomponent has to be correlated carefully with the contact 
laboratory on which it depends. Table 5 illustrates the correlation. 

As in so many of the subcomponents in the interactive teaching compo- 
nent, the availability of audio tape recorders, video tape recorders, and 
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other devices for reproducing the episodes of teaching are critical. 

Again it seems that the only practical way to supply the human services 
to make those available is to employ the student teachers themselves as 
operators of the equipment and give them both the opportunity of learn- 
ing from such participation as well as the availability of equipment that 
is self-operated. 

Provision for F eedback and Differential Training . Feedback in this 
subcomponent is fairly automatic because of the nature of the learning 
activities. A teacher is constantly aware whether he has mastered the 
maneuvers or models and his goal is always before him. In the latter 
two phases , the faculty member has to talce an extremely active role, par- 
ticularly in the planning stages, and the research consultants have to work 
with the students to develop the systems for testing their hypothesis 
about teaching. The differential training model is very easy to adminis- 
ter. In the first case, as we have said Immediately above, achievement is 
easy to measure and the learners* tasks can be closely matched to their 
achievement. (A person has or has not mastered a given model or maneuver 
and as a result of that fact does or does not continue to master it*) 
Modulating the structure of the first two phases to suit the cognitive 
orientation of the students is fairly easy. In the second two phases it 
is not so easy, and the faculty member is dependent almost entirely on his 
own judgment. If the student needs a great deal of structure, he has to 
provide it personally. The structure of the subcomponent itself, while 
it permits modulation of structure, has no built-in provision for it. 

It depends entirely on the maneuvers of the faculty member himself. The 
value orientations of the students, on the other hand, are very easy to 
accommodate. They can begin with the maneuvers and models that they pre- 
fer. For example, some will prefer nondirective teaching methods, and 
they can begin mastering nondirective teaching models rather than highly 
structured ones. The converse is also true. Feedback preference is also 
easy ro accommodate , for the faculty can move in and out of the situation 
providing or withholding authority as the students seem to need it. 

Evaluation . The evaluation of achievement is embedded in the methods 
as they have been described. Each feedback group monitors its members 
progress through the mastery of the maneuvers, the models, the develop- 
ment of models within the curriculum areas, and the creation of original 
teaching strategies. Because the creation and implementation of original 
teaching strategies is conducted as an experiment, the evaluation proce- 
dures have to be constructed in order to carry out the activities. 

It should be stressed that achievement of the objectives of this 
subcomponent is essential to the success of the teacher education pro- 
gram. Only a very narrow tolerance of underachieveiaent can be made. A 
student who does not develop the basic repertoire of teaching maneuvers 
and strategies will be an educational cripple. 

The Teacher- Innovator and the Teacher-Scholar Components 

The other two basic components, the teacher-innovator and the teacher- 
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scholar, are described in The Teacher-Innovator .^^^ Each of these is char- 
acterized by its own strategy. The first attempts are to employ reference 
group theory to imbue the inquiry groups with a commitment to innovation. 

It also tries to help them to understand the problems of coping with the 
bureaucratic school organization to learn to generate institutional struc- 
tures which are nonbureaucrat ic xn nature. The teacher— scholar illustrates 
the techniques which need to be taught to the young teacher to help him 

analyze teaching and learning. (But by no means are all the possibilities 
included in the report.) 



THE RELATION OF THE PROGRAM TO PROGRAMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

No attempt has been made in this model to specify what should be 
entire undergraduate education of the teacher candidate in all subject 

* Our general position is that he should achieve depth in at least 
one subject field preferably in such a way that he comes to grips with 
the models of inquiry of that field and begins to learn what scholarship 
is and how it can be carried on. It is also our position that a great 
deal of the general education of the student should involve him in the 
study of humane issues. If we were pressed, we wou].d agree with Eutchins 
that, the primary purpose of the college education is to help the young 
person to engage in the great dialogue on the nature of the good life and 
our struggle to achieve it. However, we do not attempt in the report to 
cope with the questions of the student’s general education, nor do we 
attempt to deal with many questions about tae relationship of the teacher 
education program to the wider educational codffiunity that operates the 
public schools. 

It is in implementation that the relationships between "general" 
and "professional" education should be reconciled. The points at which 
a teacher candidate is admitted to the school of education or begins his 
professional work is a matter of legitimate local concern rather than the 
proper function of a model such as this one. We have provided the rationale 
and means for one approach to the preparation of a certain kind of teacher. 
This approach could certainly be adapted to four- year undergraduate insti- 
tutions, to fifth- and sixth-year programs, or to combinations of these. 

The professional components as we have described them are quite flexible, 
and while they need to be coordinated with each other there are many types 
of coordination available, and quite a bit of Institutional variation 
could be tolerated before the program would be distorted. 

The components vary in their state of completeness. Some of them 
are very nearly ready to Implement (as, for example, the flexibility 
training program). Also, the procedures for constructing data banks to 
provide young teachers with feedback on the nature of their teaching 



2^Joyce, cit. , GPO: pp. 347-466; ED: pp. 330-436. 
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styles is sufficiently well deveJ.oped that they could be implemented at 
this point. Some further engineering work needs to be done on the simula- 
ted school and on the teaching strategies subcomponent, but sufficient 
developmental work is being completed, and enough testing has been done 
that it would be possible to begin to implement these at the present time. 

It must be stressed that our position is not one of proselytization. 
We do not expect to see the The Teacher- Innovator Model as a dominating 
feature of very many teacher education programs. We do feel, however, 
that the complexion of the program and its stru»."ure should be of heu- 
ristic value to others who would construct models of teacher education, 
and we think that some of the developed work and some of the components 
and subcomponents have provided empirical results which should be useful 
in the cumulative inquiry into teacher education and also have resulted 
in developed products which should be of practical value in the education 
of teachers . 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 



OVERVIEW 



The Georgia Educational Model has, as its core, teacher performance 

behaviors which are lists of competencies embracing both professional perform- 
ance and liberal education. The behaviors were systematically developed by 
interdisciplinary teams through the use of numerous resources including descrip- 
tions of desired pupil behaviors and teacher job analyses. Attention was given 
to all aspects of development: cognitive, psychomotor, and affective. Speci- 

fications require that all learning activities be directly related to these 
teacher performance behaviors. The vehicle for organizing and presenting learn- 
ing activities and materials is a proficiency module (EM) , a manual of 
instructions (available from computers, published documents, or the student 
himself) designed to guide student learning through individual study and 
group interaction activities toward acquiring particular behaviors. Profes- 
sional workers in the field are an integral part of the instructional staff. 

Instruction is individualized and clinical. Before undertaking any 
set of learnings, a student must be satisfied that he has met the prerequisites. 
Upon completion of any set of learnings, he must show proficiency. The average 
student qualified for admission to the program will take approximately six 
years to complete the entire career sequence — both pre- and inservice. This 
career sequence is divided into three phases: the preprofessional, which 

focuses on preparation for paraprofessional services; the professional, which 
prepares the candidate for service as a certified teacher; and the specialist, 
which prepares the candidate with a specialist degree in one of 15 selected 
areas. 

To provide the student with security and guidance as he moves at his 
own rate through the program, specifications call for a comprehensive, 
continuous student orientation and advisement program. 

Evaluation starts wxth admission when data obtained from numerous sources 
are used in candidate selection. Thereafter, evaluative measures are prepared 
for each module, block, and phase of the model. All data is placed in tape 
storage for availability for both short- and long-range evaluation of individ- 
uals and program subsystems. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

The basic principle used in developing an exemplary model for the prepa- 
ration of elementary school teachers was that the instructional program must 
satisfy the everchanging needs of society and its individuals so as to improve 
the conditions of man. 

Implementing this principle required that a logical sequence of events 
be followed creating the model. First, it was necessary to project, into the 
next decade and beyond, the needs of society and its individuals. Such an 




investigation is concerned with the economy, technology, political theory 
and values of society. On the basis of this information, the next concern 

the kind of elementary school that would be most effective 
in ^Ifilling its role toward meeting these societal needs as well as oro- 

individuals who, through their creative contributions, 
would be capable of aiding society and themselves toward improvement. 

Once the projected needs of society and its individuals was established 
and the nature o^ the kind of elementary school which tends to fulfill these 
needs jas determined, the criteria for selecting the various components for 
4 enumerated and the foundation for their 

original sources for this sunmary of goals and 

^ ^ appendix B of the Final Report 1: 

GEM Bulletin 68-2, The Role of Society in Formulating an Educational 

VieBpoint-; GEM Bulletin 68-5, "An Educational Viewpoint for a Comprehensive 
^ogram for the Elementary Schools-GEM's Position"; and GEM Bulletin 68-9 
Organizational Patterns and Facilities for Elementary Schools." A bibli-* 
ography of the GEM bulletins is found in appendix D of the Final Report . 2 

Criteria 

The following criteria summarize the program goals established for the 
^del program: (1) At the core of the instructional program, there must be 

a comprehensive set of behaviors which (as relates to the preparation of 
e ementary teachers) clearly and directly tends toward satisfying needs of 
society and its individuals. (2) The candidates selected for admission to 
the model program, preparatory to teaching in the elementary school, must 
have those personal characteristics which are essential for them to be 
successfu,. in satisfying the requirements of the behaviors which form the 
core for the program. (3) The learning activities and materials must 
reflect the most effectively known means of guiding prospective and inservice 
^ac^rs toward acquiring the core of behaviors of the model program. (4) 
tosic instwctional procedures must be clinical and individualized (as 
distinguished fr^ individual or tutorial) . (5) The sequence in which 

earning activities are arranged must be in accord with established principles 

society. (6) The evaluation of student achieve- 
ment mst be based on the extent to which the student has acquired the 
specified beha^ors and must serve as a foundation for the improvement of 
the student and the instructional program. (7) The techniques and instru- 
ments used for program evaluation must take into account all components of 
. e program so as to provide for the systematic and continuous revision and 
improvement of the model program. (8) The procedures used for orienting the 



Charles E. Johnson and others, Georgia Educational Model Specifica - 
tions for the P reparation of Element ary Teachers, Final Report (Washineton 
D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1969), GPO: pp. 1~23, 185-228, 253-69; ’ 
ED: pp. I 2-23, V 1-45, B 1-18. 

, GPO: pp. 287-90; ED: pp. D 1-5. 
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staff of the model program must be such so as to insure that the program 
will be soundly implemented and carried into sustained operation. (9) The 
model program must Involve numerous state and local agencies for effective 
sustained operation. (10) The instructional program must be the basis for 
determining the administrative organization which will Implement the model 



program. 



Performance Specifications 

The teacher performance specifications are the products of an operational 
system based on the goals ^d rationale of the program. They are reported in 
part 3 of the Final Report- ^ and are statements which describe particular 
competencies or behaviors which teachers should possess in order to operate 
at optimum effectiveness. 



These lists of behaviors were systematically determined by interdisci- 
plinary teams mder the leadership of specialists in program development and 
evaluation, which developed their products through the use of numerous resources 



The initial step in determining the specifications for teacher behaviors 
was to define the teacher’s role. It began with determining goals (broad, 
far-reaching, abstract generalizations) for the elementary school followed by 
identifying elementary school objectives (statements which interpret goals 
into the school setting) for subject matter, cognitive processes, skills, atti- 
tudes, and values. From these objectives many essential teaching behaviors 
became evident. Other sources for Identifying teaching behaviors were: estab- 

lished observations of the teacher on-the-job, theoretical writings of prominent 
educators, and accumulated knowledge of the nature of the child. (See GEM 
Bulletin 68-10, "The Nature of the Culturally Disadvantaged Child"; and GEM 
Bulletin 68-6, "The Nature of Elementary School Personnel.") 



In developing these performance behaviors the position was taken that 
a teacher education program should attempt to develop a teacher with adequate 
personality characteristics for establishing rapport with students. Conse- 
quently, humanistic learnings, attitudes, sensitivities, and values were 
incorporated into the program. 



Behaviors were categorized into three career sequence levels: the teach- 

ing assistant, the certified teacher, and the specialist. (The teacher aide 
is defined as a category for entry into the career sequence.) Generally, the 
teaching assistant is represented by behaviors developed by the average 
qualified pereservice student after approximately two years in the program; the 
teacher, by behaviors developed by the average qualified student 
after four years; and the specialist, by the behaviors developed by the 
average qualified inservice teacher after six years. 



More than 2,000 specifications for teacher performance behaviors are 
provided in the following categories: 



Ibid . , GPO: pp. 35-161; ED: 



pp. Ill 1-137. 
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Drama. 

Composition. 

Cognitive processes. 
Psychology. 
Educational tests and 



Specialized training 



Instructional Improvement 
and professional 
development . 



related to local 
conditions . 



measurements. 

Pedagogy. 

Social studies. 
Speech . 

Reading. 
Literature. 
Listening. 
Mathematics . 
Media. 

Science . 



History of religion. 
Art. 

Music. 

Health. 

Physical education. 
Philosophy , 



Guidance and counseling. 



Social foundations of 
education. 



The system for classifying these was based on taxonomies (Bloom, Krathwohl) 
to designate the intended behavior of students that would result from specific 
learning experiences. Categories in the cognitive domain include: (1) knowl- 

edge, (2) comprehension, <3) application, (4) analysis, (5) synthesis, and (6) 
evaluation. Those in the affective domain are: (1) receiving, (2) responding, 

(3) valuing, (4) organization, and (5) characterization. 

Characteristics representing the intended behaviors have been classified 
according to the highest level of development necessary for optimum performance 
in specific positions (specialist, teacher, assistant teacher). The assumption 
is made that the behaviors in one class make use of and are built upon thpse 
represented in the preceding classes. For an example, see table 1. 

The development of certain motor skills is considered to belong in certain 
aspects of the cognitive domain. However, some motor skills should be desig- 
nated separately for clear understanding that these skills are necessary for 
certain tasks. These motor skills have been classified in four levels: (1) 

simple action (response), (2) coordinated action (multiple action), (3) action 
sequence (procedure) , and (4) system action (accomplishing an objective). Examples 
of performance specifications in physical education appear in table 2, 

Finally, although the affective domain of the taxonomy has been used in 
the classification of some objectives, for purposes of clarity and emphasis, 
those relating to personal development have been separately classified. Here, 
the taxonomy has not been used because it is hoped that each person (assistant, 
teacher, and specialist) will strive to achieve the maximum development of their 
Individual personalities (see table 3) . 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The detailed specifications for candidate selection for the model 
program are reported in part 2 of the Final Report. They are based on an 
investigation of the teacher personnel pool and the teacher performance 
behaviors previously described. These specifications make provisions in 
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TABLE I 



EXAMPLE OF PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS— 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 




Character is tic 



3.02.01 Historical background and 
overview of educational measure- 
nvent • 

3.02.02 Purpose for and components 
of a test guide* 

3.02.03 Different types of items and 
teacher made tests. 

3.02.04 Instructions for and 
administration of tests. 

3.02.05 Normative data . 

3.02.06 Interpretation of test scores. 

3.02.07 Desirable test characteristics. 

3.02.08 Gain experience in finding test 
information * 

3.02.09 Standardized intelligence 
tests. 

3.02.10 Special aptitude tests. 

3.02.11 Achievement batteries . 

3*02,12 Techniques of self— appraisal . 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



Teaching 
Assistant | 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


__ Teacher 


Specialist 




1 


3 




1 


3 




3 


6 




1 


3 




3 


6 






3 
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3 
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3 




EXAMPLE OF PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS- 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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TABLE III 



EXAMPLE OF PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS-AFFECTIVE (DOMAIN) 
SAMPLE PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 



3.25.01 

3.25.01.01 

3.25.01.02 

3.25.01.03 

3.25.01.04 

3.25.01.C5 

3.25.01.06 

3.25.01.07 

3.25.01.08 

3.25.01.09 

3.25.01.10 



To develop and accept an accurate perception of self, in 
order to achieve a more adequate personality. 



Ascertains the degree of acceptance one has among one*s 
peer, academic, social, sex, and similar groups. 

Assesses the limits of one’s potential, in order to learn 
the extent of one’s own capacities. 

Examines one’s tolerance for ambiguity, in order to discover 
the amount of regulation one requires in life and the 
environment . 

Confronts the types of anxieties and types of fears one 

lives with in daily life, in order to achieve more effective 
behavior . 

Determines the degree to which one is authentic in presenting 
one’s personality and real self. 

Assesses the degree of comfort and/or discomfort one finds 
in one’s environment, in order to achieve satisfaction and 
stability . 

Studies and examines the effects of the behavior of others 
upon oneself when choosing one’s own behavior. 

Understands and is able to use effectively the tools of 
communication . 

Finds ways of dealing with conflict, in order that it does 
not incapacitate one’s potential behavioral effectiveness. 

Has the courage of one’s convictions and presses them forward 
until change seems warranted . 
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the model program for candidate selection based on a career field with 
multientry points and paths through that career field. 

The career field allows an individual to enter the profession at the 
lowest category level, and through experience and training, to advance as 
far as he is capable. This component is thus designed to satisfy the needs 
for increased quantity, quality, and utilization of teacher personnel. 

The multientry points and paths provided in the model program are 
depicted in figure 1, Traditionally, the route to teaching has been a 
student graduating from high school and going directly through college and 
into teaching. This path is maintained and improved in this model. However, 
the model proposes, as an alternative, that the student be allowed to enter 
teaching directly from high school as an aide, attend college on a part- 
time basis, advance to teaching assistant, become a teacher, and finally 
move on to become a specialist, A third route is for noneducation majors 
to enter as aides or as teaching assistants and complete their professional 
training. 



The paths for student admission sequence are depicted in figure 2, 

Table 4 lists measures used for candidate selection. The model does 
not propose to reduce the number of students in the teacher preparation 

^^hher, xt offers these measures as a basxs for developing predictors 
of success. Until their value is established, there are several ways of 
adapting them to individual situations as suggested in part 2 of the Final 
Report . 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS 

This description of the model *s instructional components first concerns 
itself with the general aspects of the components, then specifically with the 
professional preservice component, relationships of the professional and 
the academic components in the preservice component and the inservice component , 

General Aspects of the Instructional Components 

Instruction is generally concerned with all teaching- learning aspects of 
the model including learning activities and materials, and procedures and 
program sequence. Detailed specifications for instruction are included in 
parts 4 and 5 of the Final Report .^ 

The specifications for learning activities and materials require that 
all learning activities directly relate to teacher performance behaviors 
and utilize what is called a proficiency module (PM) as a vehicle for the 
presentation of learning activities and materials of instruction. 



Ibid., GPO: 



pp. 165-91; ED: 
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FIGURE 1 

PATHS IN THE TEACHER CAREER FIELD 
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FIGURE 2 

STUDENT ADMISSION SEQUENCE 
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A FM is an Instrument which organizes various sizes, kinds, and clusters 
of behaviors for instruction. It is defined as a manual of instructions 
(available from computers, published documents, or the student himself) de- 
signed to guide student learning tiirough group interaction and individual 
study tcvard acquiring particular affective, psychomotor, and cognitive 
learnings. 

A Jen contains activities ^diich guxde the student in leamxng thought 
processes such as those associated with problemsolving and creativity, aid 
him in acquiring skills such as those needed for effective social interaction 
or those needed in performing scientific experiments, and provide him with 
attitudes such as those essential for working with atypical children or 
participating in programs of curriculum change. 

The core of the FM, insofar as the student is concerned, is a series of 
learning tasks or activities. These tasks are adaptable to individual 
differences among students in such areas as the rate of learning, sensory, 
sensitivity, cogniti.ve styles, interest, and previous experience. 

As constructed in accordance with the specifications, FMs avoid unne- 
cessary duplication of content and permit the student to move through the 
program at a pace vhich is comfortable and challenging to him. 

Instruction is both clinical and individualized in the model program. 
Figure 3 is the diagram of specifications for the sequence of events required 
for the utilization of a FM and illustrates its clinical and individualized 
features. 

Before undertaking a PM, the student must provide his instructor with 
evidence that he has satisfactorily met the prerequisites for doing so. 

The student is then required to perform the pretest which is developed from 
sampling of the behaviors \diich the FM is designed to help him acquire. In 
conference with his adviser, the PM pretest is analyzed and a mutually agreed 
upon plan of action is prepared. It may be decided that his performance on 
the pretest Indicated that there was no need for him to undertake the learn- 
ing tasks contained in this particular PM. On the other hand, it may be 
decided that particular learning tasks in the FM should be carried out. A 
third possibility is that the student propose his own objectives and learn- 
ing activities. 

If their activities are found to be in keeping with the program goals, 
they are approved by the adviser. Another alternative, after analysis, is 
the referral of the student to a remedial clinic should a serious di sability 
or deficiency become evident. This clinical and individualized instructional 
procedure is continuous throughout each phase of the model program. 

It should be understood by the reader that the term test, as used in 
the previous paragraph, does not mean solely a pencil-and-paper or computer- 
ized test. It is broadly Inclusive of all aspects of student performance 
such as thought processes, skills, and attitudes as well as accumulated 
knowledge. 
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FIGURE 3 

DIAGRAM OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 
DESIGNED TO INDIVIDUALIZE INSTRUCTION 
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The model program, including both the preservice and inservice components, 
IS divided into three phases. The first, which is called the preprofessional 
phase, is roughly the time equivalent of the first tvTO years of the tradition- 
al undergraduate program and provides the student with the beginnings of a 
liberal education, preparation for paraprofessional service as a teaching 
assistant, and the associate’s degree. The second is called the professional 
phase. It is roughly the time equivalent of the Junior and senior years of 
a conventional preservice program and prepares the candidate for professional 
service as a general elementary teacher, completes the liberal education 
requirements, provides a teaching area of competency, satisfies the require- 
ments for the bachelor’s degree, and provides the prerequisites for admission 
to the specialist program. The specialist phase of the model program is 
approximately the time equivalent of two years of graduate work and provides 
the candidate with the specialist degree in one of 15 areas of specialization. 

The student progresses through the program by satisfying the require- 
ments of the performance behaviors specified in the structure of the PMs. 

All PMs are classified into types and blocks. The term "types" refers to 
classes of PMs which group themselves around common functional relationships, 
such as basic PMs required for all students in the preprofessional program 
or PMs require of all students enrolled for a particular teaching area of 
competency. The term "blocks" refers to clusters of PMs which are designated 
to be taken in sequence. For example, there are six PM blocks in the pre- 
professional program and 10 PM blocks in the professional program. The student 
is normally e 2 q>ected to meet the level of proficiency required in all of the 
PMs of any one block before he moves on to the next. (See the Final Report . 5) 

Specific Aspects of the Instructional Components 

Professional Preservice Component . The preservice program consists of 
the preprofessional and the professional phases. Detailed specifications for 
content and sequence of content for these two phases are in the Final Report . 6 



As the professional content of these two phases, approximately 10 to 20 
percent of the emphases of the preprofessional phase and 45 to 50 percent of 
the emphasis of the professional phase is devoted to professional education; 
the remainder is devoted to liberal education. 

Running continuously with the six PM blocks of the preprofessional 
phase is an education seminar which is concerned with the study of para- 
P^o^®ss3.onal teaching activities and human growth and development. During 
the second and fifth blocks, the students are provided approximately six 
weeks (whatever is needed insofar as time is concerned) of supervised field 
laboratory experiences, carrying out paraprofessional activities in class- 
room situations. (See specification 5.01.09 in the Final Report . 7) 
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The education seminars begun in the preprofessional phase are continued 
under different leadership and with different objectives during the professional 
phase as the students continue to pursue the individualized instruction provided 
by the PM. During this phase the student selects, from among the following, a 
teaching area of competency in wiiich to concentrate approximately 30 percent 
of his total effort: 

Language arts (reading). 

Social sciences. 

Natural sciences. 

Mathematics. 

Health education. 

Music. 

Art. 

A modem foreign language. 

Human development. 

During each of three of the 10 PM blocks of the professional phase 
(two, four, and seven), the student is provided with approximately six 
weeks (whatever is needed) of laboratory experience in practical school 
settings. In addition, an internship of approximately 10 weeks is provided 
near the end of the sequence. (See specification 5.01.20 in the 

For both phases of the isodel program, PMs in professional education 
provide for such procedures as micro teaching, programed instruction, and 
training in social interaction. 

Relationship of Professional Compouent to Academic Component . Through- 
out both phases of the preservice component, considerable attention is given 
to the academic or liberal education of the student. In the preprofessional 
phase, PMs are specified for English language arts, social studies, natural 
sciences, fine arts, mathematics, anu health, safety, and physical education. 

In the professional phase, specifications require extentions of study in 
these areas plus PMs in the subject area of competency selected by the student. 
Specification 5.01.049 and specification 5.01.13^® of the Final Report present 
diagrams of the distribution of emphasis among subject areas for each of these 
phases of the preservice program. Specific designation of PMs by types and 
area groups are found in specifications 5.02.19 and 5.02. 20H of the Final 
Report . The organization of the program integrates liberal arts with the 
professir^nal activities to the largest extent deemed feasible. 
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Inservice Component. Detailed specifications for the specialist or 
inservice phase of the program are contained in the Final Report . 

The specialist or inservice program is regarded as graduate work to be 
undertaken after certification as a general elementary teacher as defined by 
the teacher performance specifications. 

There are 15 areas of specialization provided in this phase of the 
program^. ^ Summary job descriptions are provided in appendix A of the Final 
Report. ^ The 15 areas are: 



Language arts. 
Social science 
Natural science . 

Mathematics . 



Music . 

Foreign language. 

Human development and 
learning , 

Professional development. 



Health education. Evaluation . 

Art. 



Instructional media. 
Pupil personnel. 
Curriculum and 

program planning. 
School-community 
relations. 



The specialist program is organized into three areas: training related to 

local conditions, instructional improvement and professional development, and 
specialization through exploration. 



Training related to local conditions prepares the specialist teacher for 
optimum effectiveness in adapting to or modifying unique local conditions. 
(Those local conditions include school organization, socioeconomic level, and 
special instructional patterns.) This training is the responsibility of the 
local school district in cooperation with the adviser and the university 
specialists . 



Instructional improvement and professional development in the specialist 
program provide for self-evaluation, study of new techniques of instruction, 
and continued general development as a professional educator. Activities in 
this area are essentially individual in origin and utilize resources provided 
by both the local school district and the university. 

PMs for specialization and exploration are provided to continually 
increase the competence and effectiveness of the teacher. A portion of these 
PMs are required of all as a common core. Others are sequentially arranged 
to give breadth and depth in a selected area, and still others provide 
flexibility for exploration. These PMs are carried out in cooperation with 
either the adviser or local school district supervision. 



l ^Ibid . , GPO: 
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Figures 4 and 5 diagrammatically describe the study sequence and 
distribution of emphasis among areas of study in the inservice or specialist 
program. The figures are taken from the Final Report . 

FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

Specifications for faculty requirements, staff utilization, general 
orientation of personnel to the goals and objectives of the model program, 
and the more intensive orientation of the project staff charged with the 
responsibility of developing, implementing, and operating the model progr',m 
are contained in part 5 of the Final Report . 15 

These specifications require continuous public relations activities and 
an initial lengthy period of seminars, conference?, and workshops with personnel 
from all institutions, colleges, schools, and departmtnts involved in the 
training of elementary school teachers. In addition, it is required that the 
staff responsible for developing and implementing the model program (includ- 
ing the development of the learning materials) be the key staff 5 r carrying 
the model program into sustained operation. 

Also, since it is required that program evaluation review techniques 
be employed in maintaining the model program, provision is made during 
orientation for inservice education of personnel, who are engaged in design- 
ing and carrying out management activities, to acquire an understanding and 
skill in the use of these techniques. 

As regards the personal characteristics of the persons who are to work 
with the project, they must evidence enthusiastic endorsement of the program, 
its objectives and goals, and the system for implementation, as well as a 
realization of the total demands which will be made of them in terms of time 
and effort. Also, they must be willing to submit themselves to a study of 
those essential features of the program requirements with which they may be 
initially unfamiliar. For example, a professor of English literature may 
not be familiar with what is regarded by specialists in learning as the most 
effective means for developing learning activities designed to satisfy 
performance specifications of an affective nature. If so, the professor 
must be willing to acquire knowledge of this sort and the skills which it 
requires before he is regarded as a productive member of the staff. 



^ ^Ibid . , GPO: p. 198; ED: p. V 15. 

^ ^Ibid. , GPO: p. 185-228; ED: pp. V 1-45. 
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DIAGRAM OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR STUDY SEQUENCE FOR 
SPECIALIST'S PROGRAM 
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EVALUATION COMPONENT 



Specifications for evaluation are contained in part 4 of the Final 
Report. In general, evaluation data includes that which was obtained from 
selection of candidates, examination of students before and after instruction, 
followup evaluation procedures, and cost effectiveness efforts. The charac- 
teristics of the model program in regard to the relationship of. evaluation 
to candidate selection have already been summarized. The desc?rIption set 
forth here is concerned primarily with the evaluation of student achievement, 
progress review including followup, data processing, and cost effectiveness, 

Evaluation of Student Achievement 

The preceding discussion of instructional procedures, which discussed 
the clinical and individualized aspects of the pre- and inservice model 
program pointed out that each individual’s program would be personalized to 
the extent that his special capabilities and accumulation of knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes (as well as his objectives) would be taken into account 
in prescribing his instructional program. 

In the component of instruction, the evaluation of student achievement 
is carried out primarily with the pre- and posttests which are the Integral 
parts of all FMs. The procedures by which these pre- and posttests are 
constructed begin with categorized subsets of behaviors. The nature of the 
evaluation instruments is therefore dependent upon the behaviors to be 
evaluated. For this reason a variety of evaluation devices will be required. 
Acquisition of subject matter (facts, definitions, and concepts) will be 
evaluated with such instruments as objective tests, through such media as 
paper-pencil tests, or computer consoles. Evaluation of the cognitive 
processes will employ such means as written (structured and unstructured) 
essays and problemsolving situations. 



Skill evaluation will be accomplished through observations and through 
the appraisal of the products of effort, while attitudes and values will 
require self-evaluation scales and observational techniques. 

lo Illustrate the procedures specified for the model program, an 
achievement test guide for a module in tests and measurements is illustrated 
in table 5. The objective is placed in the first column and supporting 
content in the second. Processes of measurement are indicated in the next 
column where category headings are those of the cognitive domain. Were it 
an attitude or value scale, the category headings would be those of the 
affective domain. A performance measure categorizes the skill domain. The 
number in each ceil represents the amount of emphasis given to that topic 
and the process to be employed. Measures prepared in this manner are used 
in each module of the model program. 

The results of each test are transcribed on tapes for entry into the 
computer. The objectives and supporting items are coded numerically. When 
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TABLE V 



EDUCATIONAL TEST MODULE GUIDE 



Tlie student 
accomplishes the 
following 
objectives; 
Learns a brief his- 
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of educational 
measurement 
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Administers the 
test 



Interprets the test 



Prepares and presents 
normative data 



Acquires an under- 
standing of desired 
test characteristics 



Directions, timing, key, 
reproduction of test, 
scoring 



Frequency distribution, 
mean, mode, median, 
histogram, standard 
deviation, correlation 



Descriptive statistics, 
percentiles, standard scores 
profiles 



Reliability, objectivity, 
practicality, criterion, 
validity 



Gains experience 
in finding test 
information 



Sources, t3q>es of informa 
tion, test evaluation 
procedures 
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a student is measured to determine his mastery, the code mmiber of the ob- 
jective is entered and the computer displays appropriate items selected 
randomly from the category. The computer is programed to tabulate the 
student's responses and the item characteristics. When the student completes 
his test, the computer indicates his achievement in standard scores. 

Additional devices and/or procedures specified for use in the evaluation 
component are: standard tasks, teaching performance guides, products of 

performance, and related criterion measures. 

Standard Tasks . Standard tasks are relatively independent performances 
which are administered at the close of each PM block. They are represented 
by a number of separate instruments which relate to performances required 
of all students and inservice teachers at the close of each particular block 
of PMs. The student or teacher is required to carry on an activity under 
the supervision of a qualified observer who rates the student on a scale as 
he carries out the activity. These designated activities are derived from 
the set of teacher performance behaviors which are of particular concern in 
developing the learning activities contained in the PMs within the block. 
Standard tasks are required in all areas of study (i.e., language arts, 
social science, natural science, art, health education) as well as para- 
professional, professional, and specialist areas of study and performance. 

The standard tasks are appraised by whatever techniques are deemed 
appropriate. For certain tasks, such as preparing a training aid, there 
are end products to evaluate. Other tasks follow routine procedures and can 
be evaluated by a check list, such as the tasks of cataloging and filing 
materials. Some standardized tasks can be checked for accuracy; for example, 
measuring height and weight and scoring routine pupil work assignments. 

Other tasks require ratings. 

Teaching Performance Guides . Teaching performance guides evaluate 
teaching skills which are comprehensive in nature and directly related to 
the student’s or teacher's performance in a teaching- learning situation. 

The skills involve organizing acts into sequence, establishing sequences 
into procedures, and selecting procedures and materials to achieve objec- 
tives of a given system. These instruments are administered through obser- 
vation of the student or inservice teacher working with pupils near the 
close of each practical laboratory experience, near the end of the internship, 
and near the end of the specialist phase of the program. 

Specifications require that performance guides eaiploy microteaching 
procedures. After the student "performs,” the student and supervisor play 
back the video tape recording immediately. In conference, the supervisor 
and student examine the performance to find opportunities for significant 
learnings which the student did and did not treat adequately. 

Products of Performance . The assessment of the products of performance 
is used wherever applicable to obtain evidence for evaluating a standard 
task and for obtaining evidence from the more comprehensive teacher performance 
tests. Examples of products of performance are a composition, a poem, a 
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cocsparlson of two theoretical viewpoints, a speech, a painting, a musical 
conposition, a lesson plan, or a diagnosis of the background regarding learn- 
ing of an underprivileged child. 



delated Criterion Measures . Certain factoi^i iu ‘he teaching environment 
were regarded as highly important in providing a broa:^ evaluative base for 
teaching success. Thus, an evaluation subsystem was structured to include 
related criterion measures Including pupil achievement, •^>arental attitudes, 
peer ratings, supervisory ratings, and videotape observations of teacher 
perforsance for e^luative purposes. 

Achievement of ptq>ils involves such conventional measures as elementary 
school achfevesant batteries. A parental attitude sca'*e measures the parent's 
attitude towai^ the goals and objectives of the system. Peer racings are 
appral^d 1^ Inventories of what the teacher's contenporaries think of his 
effectii «ces« as a teacher. Supervisory ratings are obtained on check lists 
raveal the si^ervisor's judgment of the teacher's effectiveness and 



In aforementioned microteaching technique. 
gjroigaars leview 

After itbe student's progress has been appraised, the adviser normally 
adviksces itlie s tud e n t into the next block or phase of the program. However , 

Ifcn ithe eanoKt of unsatisfactory progress , the student may be advised to enter 
lu * ^sxaiprofcssional category or transfer to another program. If 
ithe atufent laqulres tim e to remove a deficiency, the paraprofessional route 
^ itecommendcd or the student may be dropped from the program. 

iRcc^i^s review points arid possible routes are depicted in figure 6. 

Hit .uhsuilLd he noted that the final block represents a period of followup 

(designed not only to determine the extent to which the student 
ssfcs successf ul as a teacher, but also to evaluate the instructional program 
Ifself . in other words, the evaluative procedures and devices described in 
(this JCii^port will be used to collect data which will reveal strengths and 
sKi^onesses in the program, so that continuous improvement of the model be- 
(cosies a contlnaing feature. 

IBaaai Brocassing 

3he data obtained by administering the various measures in the selection, 
itralnln gj and criterion programs are analyzed to determine if the objectives 
are addLrv^ and to define effectiveness of the various subsystems. The 
analysis includes such statistics as normative data, item analysis, reli- 
a Mllty ^ analysis of variance, correlational analysis, factor analysis, cost 
affecttwan^s, and validity. 

Data jproces^hg requirements are considered prior to implementation. 

(One <of (the major requlronents is that the data be numerical or coded in 
iin ia eric aU forsu Another consideration involves the routine of substituting 
scanner stheata for traditional answer sheets in all measures: (l) selection. 




In perfoxBiing asrigned tasks. The videotape of the teacher 
is evaluated and scored in a fashion similar to that described 
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APPRENTICE TEACHER PROGRESS REVIEW 



(2) training, and (3) criterion* The student responses on scanner sheets 
are automatically punched on cards. For example, the IBM 1232 Optical 
Reader transcribes at the rate of 1,000 cards per hour. 

After the information is on a card deck, it Is transferred to tape 
storage with the use of a reader, such as the IBM 1052. In the model program, 
a remote 1052 In the college of education calls a program from the data cell 
of the im 360 Computer. The data processed by the combination provides such 
information as; 

1. Item difficulty. 

2. Internal consistency . 

3. Means . 

4. Standard deviation* 

5. Reliability. 

This information is made available either on a televiewer or on microfiche. 

The information placed in tape storage is available whenever a set of 
data becomes complete. An appropriate analysis of the complete data is run, 
utilizing programs such as the Biomedical Computer Programs, e.g., BMD06M, 
(Dickson, 1965). A complete library of Kffis is available for such operations 
as multivariate analysis, regressional analysis, canonical correlations, and 
the like. A statistical analysis of this type indicates the weight to be 
to each functional selection, training, and criterion measure* 



Cost Effectiveness 



In the search of educational technological resources, the availability 
of materials, aids, methods, and techniques appears to be endless. The funds 
available for education are limited. The task is to select the resources 
which serve our purpose best; cost effectiveness is one such criterion. 

The method employed is an adaptation of the Abt Associates Model (Abt, 1967) 
with the cost normally fixed by the school budget. Certain student information 
regarding effectiveness is readily available, for example: attendance, 

achievement, and dropouts. Other information is unavailable or difficult to 
obtain, for example: equality of educational opportunity, change in attitude, 

and adjustment to changing conditions. The effectiveness of a model varies 
with the community setting and personnel. Thus, the results of a cost 
effectiveness analysis might differ with implementors. 

Ill the model program there are two major subsystems to consider in 
cost effectiveness , the teacher education program and the elementary school 
program* The specifications are for the student who is to become the teacher; 
however, the teacher, in turn, is measured by the Improvement in achievement 
of the elementary pupil. Thus, the cost effectiveness study includes the 
entire system. 
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PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Specifications for program management and the administrative organiza- 
tion of the model program are included in part 5 of the Final Report . ^7 

They are centered on the assunqption that the model program functions 
should be the basis for determining the administrative organization that will 
Implement and sustain the program. Persons who have achieved profef"orial 
status for their high level of academic or professional competency will 
focus their attention on their areas of specialization. Persons with mana- 
gerial skills will be employed for nonprofessienal activities. 

The diagram of specifications for basic administration (see figure 7) 
designates the dean of the college of education as the head administrator. 

He works with a committee of executives drawn from all colleges responsible 
for the education of pre- and inservice education of elementary teachers, 
superintendents of school districts, representatives of other participating 
universities and colleges, and representatives of the state department 
concerned with education. The director of teacher education- -elementary is 
the chief of the program. Under his direction are three directors of 
professorial statu;: and one manager. The directors are of program evaluation, 
project evaluation, and instructional units. The manager *s title is manager 
of student program advisement services. 

The director of program evaluation is concerned with the entire evaluation 
system within the on-going program including the long-term followup evaluation, 
while the director of project evaluation i.s an "outside” observer who has no 
operational responsibilities of direct involvement in the program. He is 
responsible for establishing and coordinating the work of a panel of outside 
consultants who will evaluate the operation of the various components of the 
program and provide evaluative data to all concerned. 

The director of instruction has direct responsiblity for the curriculum 
structure, and with the help of his staff, supervises the separate instnic- 
tional units. The manager of student advisement is familiar with program 
requirements for admission, program sequences, transitional and terminal 
degree programs, and with the general rules and policies of the institution. 

He supervises the work of three coordinators (managers) , one for each phase 
of the model: preprofessional, professional, and specialist, who facilitate 

the work of the adviser and instructors. 

Each of the various instructional units (groups a, b, c, and d in figure 
7) has an advisory board, director, manager of instructional unit, and three 
associate managers in charge of various services such as clinics, instruc- 
tional unit laboratories, laboratory experiences, and group interaction 
learning experiences. The instructors of the instructional units report 
directly to the director of the instructional unit, but their work is 
facilitated by the managers. 
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FIGURE 7 

DIAGRAM OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR BASIC ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
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OTHER FEATURES OF THE MODEL PROGRAM 



There are special features of this model program which are not directly 
evident from the summary of specifications presented thus far. These features 
Include: laboratory experiences, student orientation and advisory program, 

reciprocal commitments, year-round education, staggered registration, mastery 
criterion, and the teach-as- taught effect. 

Laboratory Experiences 



The model specifies the need for five kinds of laboratory facilities : 

(1) general resources laboratories which include facilities used by all 
students of universities, colleges, and schools, such as central libraries 
and computer instruction centers, (2) instructional units central resources 
laboratories which house and provide all learning materials and equipment 
essential for undertaking of PMs with particular areas and which are not 
readily or conveniently available In general laboratories, (3) instructional 
unit field laboratories which provide field facilities as needed, (4) clinics 
in which remedial services are provided when required, and (5) instructional 
unit Interaction laboratories which arrange for such activities as special 
lectures^ seminars, workshops, and recitals. Specifications for laboratory 
facilities and experiences are found in the Final Report . 

Student Orientation and Advisory Program 

To maintain the student's security and need for social Interaction as 
he moves at his own rate through the program, specifications call for a 
comprehensive orientation and student advisory program. Among other activities, 
program advisers must hold planned seminars weekly with advisee groups which 
are relatively stable in membership to discuss education problems of general 
and professional concern which are not likely to be covered in PMs. Also, 
all program advisers are required to provide liberal office hours during 
which individual students may consult with them on matters which are not of 
general interest during the regularly scheduled meetings. In this way, al- 
though the student finds himself interacting with one group one day and 
another the next, he maintains a home base where he is able to express 
himself comfortably in a group situation in which he has established social 
identity. 

Reciprocal Conanitments 

Although specifications for the model program provide for reciprocal 
commitments, they are not adequately stressed in the Final Report , and 
opportunity is taken here to give more emphasis to this requirement. The 
model program must involve numerous local and state agencies for effective 
development, implementation, and sustained operation. This requires that 
city and county elementary school districts cooperatively participate in 
the tra-'ning of elementary school teachers by providing exchange personnel 
such as coordinators, supervisors, principals, and classroom teachers to 
work with the model program on a shared basis. They would serve as instruc- 
tors or program development specialists as they concurrently assume part time 



ISlbid. , GPO; 
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roles for the specialties in their local school systems. Also, these school 
systems would provide materials, laboratory settings, opportunities for 
paraprofessional employment of the students as aides or assistant teachers, 
and recomendation and/or sponsorship of certain students for special training. 
In addition, they would open the doors of their curriculum libraries and 
elementary school classrooms for study, reference materials, elementary 
school learning materials, and for such activities as observation, para- 

professxonal participation, supervised teaching, field studies, and demon- 
strations. 

As for state organization involvement, commitments would be made by 
the regents of the university system for awarding degrees and by the state 
department of education for awarding teaching certificates. Also, it is 
required that reciprocal agreements be made to provide cooperative working 
relationships with the junior colleges of the state and with other interested 
colleges and universities. These agreements would parallel the preprofessional 
phase of the program in those institutions where lower division students would 

enter the model sequence in what has traditionally been called the "junior 
year." 



It is also specified that agreements be made with research and develop- 
ment centers, regional laboratories, and other such units v^hich are concerned 
with early childhood education, education of the culturally disadvantaged, 
education of nonEnglish- speaking children, and elementary education, and 
would share their research findings, programs, and facilities to the mutual 
advantage of these organizations and the model program operation. 

As for reciprocal coi^tments with the project staff, the specifications 
call for early and explicit arrangements on authorship rights and royalties, 
since it is likely that eventually the learning materials produced during 
the development phase of the project will be published for wider distribution 
than the local campus. Early decisions regarding this type of commitment 
likely to serve as motivating factors to staff members. 

Year-round Education 

The model program encourages institutions of higher learning to be 
operat7lve 12 months a year. With this program there is no reason for 
semesters, quarters, summer vacations, or spring recesses. Such a plan 
obviously provides for more continuous use of the student's time. It could 
also provide for increased utilization of the professorial staff, many of 
whom are ’vacationed" three months of the year. Similarly, physical facilities 
and materials which are partially used some of the time, and over— loaded 

at other times, might be provided more uniform attention with considerable 
savings. 

Year-round education with individualized instruction provides for the 
conservation of human resources. For example, the capable student with 
limited financial assistance might well be able to keep his parttime job 
and^ continue learning activities through what are now lengthy vacation 
periods, and the student who loses six weeks through illness could resume 




his responsibilities without the serious losses which are evident under 
the conventional semester or quarter system. 

Staggered Registration 

Each fall, winter, spring, and summer, long lines of students are seen 
on campuses across the nation waiting to enroll in colleges and universities. 
Thousands of students have to be registered, advised, enrolled, and accounted 
for all at once. They must be processed through dormitories, lunch rooms, 
clinics, book stores, and ticket desks. The efforts of all administrative, 
instructional, technical, and clerical personnel are extended long hours in 
preparation for the event. Technological equipment from pencils and type- 
writers to calculators and computers are all required on an overload basis. 

The model program is designed to encourage the practice of staggered 
registration. That is, insofar as enrollment in the model elementary teacher 
preparation program is concerned, registration of beginning students could 
take place whenever a suitable number (for example, 25 to 30) were ready 
and facilities were available. This might be monthly. Thereafter, each 
student would enroll in the next PM block as soon as he had completed the 
prerequisites. 

Mastery Criterion 

At the core of the model program are behaviors which are categorized 
and sequenced. It is the acquisition of these behaviors that determines 
the student *s success. This is in contrast to the conventional program in 
which success is often determined on the extent to which a given amount of 
knowledge is acquired in a given amount of time. 

In the model program the student must acquire a defined level of mastery 
of any particular behavior before he is regarded as having the prerequisites 
to move on to the next. Thus, the model program encourages the disposition 
of letter grades, grade point averages, and other symbols of achievement 
which are based primarily on the extent of achievement within a given time 
period. 

Teach-As-Taught Effect 

In the past many teacher education programs have been subject to the 
criticism that their instructors have tacitly expressed the "teach-as-I-say, 
not-as-I-do" principle. In many institutions of higher learning, teachers 
inservice, as well as students in preservice preparation, have experienced 
a lock-step instruction, void of provision for individual differences and 
based upon time criteria with rewards in the form of symbols, while at the 
same time, they are taught to provide for individual differences, develop 
intrinsic motivation, and care for personality development of the children 
under their supervision. Despite the fact that many (perhaps most) of these 
elementary school teachers endorsed the principles of sound educational 
procedures presented to them, relatively few were, on the basis of their 
experiences, able to invent and devise sufficient techniques to implement 
the beliefs they endorsed. Thus, many eventually retreated to teaching as 
they were taught. 
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SUMMARY 



Sxnce the model is designed on the very principles of instruction that 
are coirmion to an exemplary elementary school program of instruction, it is 
anticipated that as these teachers take their places in educational practices 
upon completion of the model program, they, too, will teach-ae-they-were 

t^hniques to 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 



(raicmf 

>3!h£ t^uik ttf developing specifications for the elementary teacher educa- 
£^ion imded wtmB (conducted by a consortium of the 12 state-supported universi- 
itilee \S$ (Ohiio<* ’Educational agencies outside of the state of Ohio also con- 
tjoriib$t:^id ttc tthe ttaak« Host noteworthy of these were the Research and Devel- 
gpUMint (CJenteiT for Cognitive Learning at the University of Wisconsin 

autd ^ ]pcbsrate (consulting firm located in Albuquerque, N. M. A steer- 

iijlgicfltcvtfittee cof ^approximately 20 educators was formed. The steering committee 
mihari ae^ctad for their particular expertise or for the particular 
agsntj r that i»pxesented, for example, the public schools or the Depart- 
dsant ( 0 $ iSdttcatian of tba state of Ohio. 



(0snaral aat of purposes upon which the specifications development 
titas Ibsaad warn aacui^ from a statement cf goals prepared by the Pennsyl- 
xais^ State Heard (Of Education in 1965. This statement, modified to fit 
jtdie (COttteict (6if teacher education, was reviewed by the steering committee. 

Hau^(Or (departure from traditional organization of teacher education 
jiprc^sm content ^was incorporated into the model by developing five contexts : 
iaastructloiMtl (Oi^attizatlon, educational technology, contemporary leaming- 
ipicoceaa, anciial^ i^ctors, and research. A position paper was prepared for 
eeacdi (Context* papers provided a base of expository information from 

sihiich atS^oart^^gories wei^ identified. Contexts were divided into major sub- 
:Ject JUBOMi.; atd>ject areas, into topics. A body of reference materials relat 
idm itf> (Of itiie contexts was identified. Specifications, based on more 
than badunrloral objectives, were developed within the contexts and 

md»headii^« The specifications are oriented to the task, in behav- 
lioscal ttocHS^ that the elementary school teacher of the 1970 *s and beyond 
mm be required to perform. 

The five contexts are based on the following assumptions: 

1* Educational technology will play a substantial role in the devel- 
OfMent of teacher education programs in the decades ahead. This 
role of educational technology has heretofore not been adequately 
identified, but pressures both from within and without teacher 
education will increase its development. 

2* The instructional organization of the elementary school will 

change markedly. In the model used, the instructional organiza- 
ti<m was the multiunit school as developed through the R&D Center 
at the University of Wisconsin. This emphasis on instructional 
organization was considered necessary in order to prepare ade- 
quately teachers for the elementary school of the future. A 
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detailed description of this school is found in the position 
paper dealing with instructional organization.^ 

The contemporary learning-teaching process needs a reevaluation 
and its orientation should be more toward behavioral outcomes. 

4. A multicultural society, such as our present society, requires 
detailed consideration of societal factors in preparing the ele- 
mentary teacher of the future. 

5. Research in education in the past has not been adequately incor- 
porated into teacher education programs, and if research is to make 
an adequate contribution to the improvement of education, research 
findings must be incorporated into teacher education programs. 

Each assumption relates to a specific position paper or context. An 
elaboration of the importance of each context is provided in the Final 
Report in the early part of volume I, and the reader is referred to that 
volume for more detail. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The specifications are directed toward six major target populations: 
preservice, preschool, and kindergarten; preservice elementary ; inservice; 
administrative; college and university personnel; and supportive personnel. 
The selection procedures obviously are not the same for all target popula- 
tions. The two preservice populations must meet the entrance requirements 
of the institution at which the program is being implemented. The other 
four populations have very minimal entrance requirements in terms of en- 
tering the specific programs. Their defined association with the educa- 
tional process is, in essence, the only entrance requirement. For example, 
an inservice teacher who is presently teaching in an elementary school is 
eligible for a program preparing the individual for teaching in a multi- 
unit school. However, entrance to a program does not guarantee the suc- 
cessful completion of the program. Progress toward meeting the behavioral 
objectives of the specifications will be continuously evaluated. 



PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONENT 

The professional training of prospective teachers using the specifi- 
cations developed in this model is based upon the content of the five 
position papers. 

The training is very behaviorally oriented. Each specification, in 
addition to one or more behavioral objectives, contains suggested treat- 
ment, materials, and evaluation for meeting the objectives. The treat- 
ments vary considerably, ranging from traditional type of instruction to 



•HSeorge E. Dickson and others. Educational Specifications for a 
Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Program , Final Report, Vol. I 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969), pp. 24-76. 
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instruction heavily oriented toward the use of audio visual materials or 
simulation and other forms of technology. There is considerable emphasis 
upon team teaching not only in terms of the actual teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, but also in terms of the training program. Specifications 
were developed dealing with the academic disciplines and skills such as 
reading, language arts, phonics, handwriting, health , etc. There is also 
considerable emphasis upon conducting research and development activities 

in the actual school setting and preparing for instruction in the multiunit 
school. 

It should be noted that all specifications do not apply to all target 
populations. However, there is considerable overlap of specifications be- 
tween the populations. Each specification has identified within it the one 
or more target populations to which it applies. Much of the content neces- 
sary for the preservice progr ams is also necessary for the inservice programs 
of teachers, administrators, and even college and university personnel, due 
simply to the fact that this content has not previously appeared in their 
training or experience. The entire professional training is oriented to- 
ward conducting an exemplary instructional program in the elementary school 
with considerable research and development activities as a part of such in- 
struction. Professional training of elementary school personnel, especially 
the inservice populations, is based on the assumption of a role-differentiat- 
ed profession. Intern and actual experiences in the elementary classroom 
are incorporated throughout the entire program. Within the profession, var- 
ious roles such as master teacher, intern, unit leader, and principal are 
identified as are the necessary specifications for their professional pre- 
parat5.on. 



RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TC ACADEMIC COMPONENT 

This model deals minimally with the relationship of professional con- 
tent to academic content. The underlying assumption is that the training in 
the academic disciplines per se will be conducted by the colleges of arts 
and science or the like, according to their particular instructional pat- 
terns. The training for teaching in the various disciplines and skills 
will be a function of the college or school of education, and this parti- 
cular training is covered in the specifications. This training for in- 
struction comes under the context of instructional organization, under the 
specific topic called, "Academic Disciplines and Skills— Methodology." 

The Final Report has 62 specifications which deal with this topic. ^ 



INSERVICE COMPONENT 

The inservice component receives a great deal of attention in this 
particular model. This is necessary in order to utilize effectively pre- 
sent certified teachers in the elementary schools of the future. Many of 



2Ceorge E. Dickson and others. Educational Specifications for a 
Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education Program , Final Report , Vol. II, 

(Washington, D.C.; Government Printing Office, 1969), pp. 21-70. 
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the specifications dealing with training for research and development acti- 
vities also apply to the various inservice groups, not only teachers but 
administrators and college and university personnel. A rather large 
body of specifications applies to the target population ot inservice teach- 
ers. However, it is not necessary to utilize all of these specifications 
in developing a particular inservice program. A procedure is developed 
and described by which selected specifications would be identified in order 
to meet the purposes of an inservice program with limited scope but with 
specific objectives. The identification of such specifications are referred 
to as "Composite Specifications for a Model Program." This process is de- 
sCi.xbcd more fully in the Final Report . The process is based upon identi- 
fying a well defined set of goals and the target population to which these 
goals apply. The content of the specifications then describes operation- 

the program necessary to meet these goals. The various steps in order 
can be summarized in figure 1. 




FIGURE 1 

OPERATIONAL STEPS 
IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



^Dickson, op_. cit . , Vol. I, pp. 137-38. 
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Specifications cover inservice programs for administrators as well 
as for prospective unit leaders and the regular classroom teacher. In- 
service programs in all cases can be designed to meet the needs of a 
specific group. The model provides a necessary flexibility for future 
development of inservice programs as undergraduate programs, based on these 

specifications, are implemented. Correspondingly, the necessary inservice 
training will change. 



FACULTY EEQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 



The faculty and staff necessary to implement the teacher education 
program are identified as a separate target population. A total of 449 
specifications relate to the training for such university and college staff. 
These specifications for the most part deal with content that is now not 
commonly found in the repertoire of college and university teacher educators. 
A substmtial number of these specifications deals with training for re- 
search and development activities as related to the multiunit school and 
educational technology. However, substantial numbers of specifications 
relative to this target population are found in all five contexts. Many of 
the specifications reflect an updating in content areas such as learning 
and educational sociology. 

It is not necessary that all teacher educators associated with imple- 
menting this model participate in a training program to meet all 449 speci- 
fications. The comments relative to developing inservice programs for pre- 
sent elementary school teachers also apply here. In fact, this is a special 
inservice target population. Practically any professor presently on the 
staff of a college of education will possess one or more areas of expertise 
relative to these specifications. For example, an individual trained in 
educational research would not require additional training to meet the re- 
search methods specifications. Training programs for college and university 
personnel could be structured as short-term programs during the summer or 
a part of the academic year, or as longer, but less concentrated programs 
operated concurrently with their participation in a teacher education pro- 
gram. 



EVALUATION COMPONENT 

The term, evaluation, is used in two ways in the teacher education model. 
One component of each specification is entitled "evaluation." This component 
deals specifically with procedures or materials necessary for evaluating 
whether the behavioral objectives of that specification have been met. This 
is a very specific use of evaluation, and in implementing the specifications, 
a teacher would be utilizing large numbers of these evaluation components. 

Such components are specific to the instructional task of implementing the 
specifications . 

Evaluation is also used as a more general concept applied to continuous 
feedback and decisionmaking throughout the implementation of the model. In 
this context the purpose of evaluation is to provide information for 



decisionmaking, and in order to evaluate, therefore, it is necessary to 
know the decisions to be served. For this purpose the evaluation design 
must meet the criteria of validity, reliability, and objectivity. The gen- 
eral evaluation designed for this model follows a single set of generali- 
zable steps which will enable the decisionmaker to make decisions through- 
out the implementation of the model. Thus, evaluation is an ongoing and 
continuous process concurrent with implementation. 

The evaluation model was developed by Professors Hammond and Stufflebeam 
of The Ohio State University and is basically designed after the Context, 
Input, Process, Product (CIPP) design. These four parts — context, input, 
process, and product, in essence reflect strategies within the larger evalua- 
tion design. Context evaluation provides information for planning decisions. 
Input evaluation provides information for structuring decisions. Pro- 
cess evaluation provides the information for recycling decisions. The vari- 
ous decisions to be made are exactly what the names imply, for example, re- 
cycling decisions are those used in determining the relation of outcomes to 
objectives and in determining whether to continue, terminate, or modify the 
activities. Applying this evaluation design to the teacher education model 
enables the implementer to identify and monitor the potential sources of 
difficulty and failure on a continuous basis. It is impossible to identify 
theoretically or on an a priori basis all the possible sources of diffi- 
culty, such as interpersonal relationships among staff, communication break- 
downs, etc. The evaluation design not only provides for the identification 
of difficulties, but also for decisionmaking to circumvent and correct such 
difficulties. A detailed description of the evaluation design is included 
in the Final Report 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The program management relative to decisionmaking already has been 
discussed in the previous section. In the chapter on evaluation present- 
ed in the Final Report alluded to earlier, there is an extensive discussion 
of the collection, organization, and analysis of information relative to 
the evaluation design. The design moves through the various types of de- 
cisions and the corresponding evaluation strategies to be utilized. Ex- 
cept for program management through the evaluation design, the Final Re - 
port of the specifications does not contain a detailed discussion of pro- 
gram management. One of the major parts of a feasibility study will be 
to develop a program management information system. It is difficult to 
to develop a general system for this model since such a system will be based 
upon the specific data base of implementing institutions and agencies. In 
developing the proposal for a feasibility study, a program management in- 
formation system is presented. For the details of such a system, the reader 
is referred to che proposal document. 5 



^ Ibid . , pp. 209-35. 
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George E. Dickson and others, "A Proposal To Determine Feasibility 
of a Comp rehens i"ve Teacher Education Program,” RFP 68-10 (Toledo, Ohio: 

The University of Toledo, March 1969), pp. 163-76. 
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SUMMARY 



The teacher education model developed by the consortium of Ohio uni- 
versities contains 818 specifications which include in excess of 2,000 
behavioral objectives. Each specification identifies the behavioral objec- 
tives. Specifications were developed within five broad contexts and apply 
to one or more of six target populations. The model is predicated on the 
assumption that the elementary school will move in a direction of team 
teaching, specifically with the instructional organization of the multi- 
unit school or a modification thereof. 

Each specification is identified by number and coded according to a 
numerical code in terms of information contained in the specification. 

This coding process will enable the user of the specifications to deal with 
them more effectively in developing model programs. A process was develop- 
ed whereby composites of specifications can be identified and programs 
based upon these specifications can be designed and implemented. An eval- 
uative process was designed so that any program arranged in behavioral 
terms can be evaluated at a given point in time with provisions for prompt 
and objective feedback for program self-correction and modification. With 
this feature, an implementing institution can enter into new programs with 
confidence that if specifications are incomplete or require modification, 
necessary adjustments can be made through the regular course of implementing 
the program. Programs developed utilizing che specifications of this pro- 
ject will have the following characteristics : 

1. The major instructional focus will be on the contexts of instruc- 
tional organization and contemporary learning-teaching process. 

2. Both educational technology and societal factors will receive 
more attention than in traditional programs. 

3. There will be an emphasis on conducting and using research in the 
instructional setting. 

4. The treatments indicate a program which is activity-centered. 

5. Student involvement is equally divided between individual study 
and group or team experience. 

6. Typical treatments provide for a progressive involvement from ob- 
servation through simulated activity to direct classroom experi- 
ence. 

7. A wide variety of media is required to implement these programs. 

Any extensive and complex composite of specifications undoubtedly 
has numerous strengths and some inherent difficulties at this stage of 
development. As a subjective judgment, che strengths of this particular 
composite of specifications are: 

1, The position papers provide a new context for organizing 

struction of teacher education programs which appears i:o be more 
relevant to today’s needs. 



2. The composite specifications are flsxible and can be organized 
into various programs. 

3. The elementary school of the future is given extensive considera- 
tion as are the specific skills prospective teachers will need 

to participate successfully in the teaching profession. 

major target populations involved in elementary education and 
the preparation of elementary school teachers are considered. 

5. The professional content relevant to today’s society and the direc- 
tion that the elementary school appears to be moving in terms of 
its future role in our society is included. 

One apparent weakness of this model is the relatively little emphasis 
upon the selection of candidates for the preservice programs . Another 
point which does not receive a great deal of attention is the relationsnip 
between the professional training and the academic training. In fact, there 
is little direct specification of the programs within the academic disci- 
plines. The implicit assumption is that adequate training in the disciplines 
will be provided by colleges of arts and science according to the unique 
situations within individual implementing institutions. 



The successful implementation of this model or parts thereof will de- 
pend upon the implementing institution’s commitment to make the necessary 
adjustments in its program to meet these specifications. Adjustments will 
not be limited to theoretical or philosophical viewpoints of teacher educa- 
tion. Rather, they will involve specific modifications to meet the behav- 
ioral objective identified in the specifications. Even for relatively mod- 
est programs that might be identified for subpopulations involving only a 
small number of specifications, a commitment to make such adjustments is 
essential. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 



OVERVIEW 



The University of Massachusetts Model Elementary Teacher Education 
Program (METEP) is an attempt to institutionalize change by way of a 
thorough analysis of educational roles, tasks, structure, and objectives. 
METEP uses the concept of performance criteria as a guideline for design- 
ing the program. Rather than stating trainee requirements in terms of 
courses, they are stated in terms of performance criteria in three major 
areas human relations, behavioral skills > and subject matter knowledge. 
Statements of what the trainee is expected to do, under what conditions 
he will do it, and how he will be evaluated constitute a performance 
criterion. In addition, for every criterion at least two instructional 
alternatives are provided for learning how to meet the criterion. When 
the trainee meets the specified criteria requirements, he will have com- 
pleted the program, regardless of the length of time enrolled. 

Crucial to the implementation of a performance curriculum is an or- 
ganization which gives coherence and structure to an educational program. 
Traditional school and credit offerings give no guidance in this regard. 
Systems analysis was found to offer a set of basic understandings which 
provide a useful and meaningful orgs^^.ization of the many diverse elements 
of a teacher education program. This approach was taken to organize, 
manage, and evaluate the program. 

Other major concepts of the METEP include; differentiated staff- 
ing, variable entry and exit points, university commitment to its grad- 
uates beyond graduation. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

The University of Massachusetts program is an attempt to insti- 
tutionalize change through thorough analysis of educational roles, 

tasks, structure, and objectives. It is based on seven overriding 
assumptions : 

1. The role of the elementary school teacher is changing and will 
continue to change in the future. We must prepare teachers for 
change and not stability. The concepts of performance criteria, 
multiple instructional routes , differentiated staffing patterns, 
and continual inservice training programs appear to offer a 
meaningful approach to education in the future. 

2. Specific performance criteria, based on an analysis of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes in the human relations, behavioral, and 
content areas should be identified to provide a flexible basis 
for change. When the trainee meets the specified criteria re- 
quirements, he will have completed the preservice aspect of the pro- 
gram, regardless of the length of time enrolled. Thus, variable 
entry and exit points in the programs will occur. 




3. 















Elementary school staffs will begin to differentiate their roles 
as teachers, thus requiring personnel with different competencies 
in new different areas of specialization. Special consider- 
ation of differential staffing seems essential in the schools 
of the future. 

4. Since there is no real evidence of the efficacy of any ont ma- 
jor strategy of teacher training, this program include:^ as 

many widely differing overall strategies as possible in order to 
provide, for examination of training consequences, for insights 
into ..elau.ive training efficiencies, and for discovering relative 
acceptance and appreciation of the processes by trainees. 

5. On the assumption not only that each trainee’s strengths and 
weaknesses will differ, but also that they will change during 
the program as a desired consequence of training, one major 
goal IS to provide continuous diagnosis of the needs of each 
trainee and constant evaluation of the program components de- 
signed to meet these needs. Cronbach's concept of aptitude- 

treatment interaction is an important research component of the 
program.-^ 

6. .\s a consequence of the above goal, one of the most important 
emphases throughout planning will be the development of multiple 
program alternatives, so that there are never fewer than two 
alternative and equal instructional paths to the same objective. 

/. In most teacher training programs, the university’s commitment 
ceases upon graduation. The graduate rarely receives diagnostic 
help, but instead is merely evaluated. It is the belief of the 
designers of this program, on the other hazid, that a teacher’s 
training never ends, and therefore a closely knit relationship 
between pre- and inservice traini^ . will be developed. The re- 
sources of the university, both technological, such as video 
tape, and human, such as supervision, will be made available 
systematically to the graduate. In addition, these same re- 
sources will be made available to other teachers ii. the area. 



SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The METEP was not designed with any particular student population 
in mind. Any student in the university will be eligible to enroll, 
e will require a number of tests designed to measure certain aptitudes 
for research purposes, but not for screening and selection procedures, 
oweyer, t.\e model is designed so any institution can establish whatever 
requirements it so desires. This aspect of the pro-ram is open-ended. 



Cronbach, How Can Instruction Be Adapted to Individual 
Differences. Lgamiiig and Ind ividual Differences . edited by Robert M. 
Gagne (Columbus, Ohio: (Charles E. Merrill Books, 1967), pp. 23-39. 
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PROFESSIONAL PPJESERVICE COri ' ,NENT 



Philosophical Base 



The METEP was oot designed to produce teachers who hold a particular 
philosophy about how children should be taught or what they should learn. 

We hope that the program will produce individuals representing diverse 
philosophies. If there is any particular thread running through the pro- 
gram, it is that the flexible teacher, the one who has the necessary skills 
and knowledge to react to different situations in different ways and who 
has alternative means to achieve different objectives with different stu- 
dents under different circumstances, will be the most effective. The pi-o- 
gram is designed to achieve this flexibility. 

METEP Parameters 

One way of visualizing the METEP is to imagine it as a flowing stream 
evergrowing as it moves toward its goal. (See figure 1.) The mainstream 
is the METEP; the offshoots, which also are constantly growing, represent 
performance criteria in the various areas of competencies which a differ- 
ential staff in an elementary school might possess. There is nothing 
fixed about these competency areas. It is expected that more competencies 
would be added or deleted as needed. Presently, however, these are the 
areas in which teachers would receive training in our program. Other 
institutions might define different areas of competencies which they 
think are more appropriate. 



Service criteria 

1. Evaluation. 

2. Media. 

3. Supervision. 

4 . Technology • 



I 



The areas of competencies for which performance criteria have been 
written are: 




Content criteria 



Cornerstone criteria 



1 . Science • 

2 o Language arts • 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Aesthetics. 

5. Social studies* 

6 . Foreign language 

7. Pre-school. 



1. Human relations. 

2. Behavioral skills 
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MODEL ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 






j^rnerstone Criteria. The first two, human relations and behavioral 
skills, are considered to be the cornerstone areas for elementary school 
teachers. It is in these two competency areas that the teacher will better 
understand himself, others, and his relationships to others, and where 
he will master teaching skills to help him become an effective teacher. 

. .^ pt^tent Criteria. Science, language arts, mathematics, aesthetics, 
social studies, and foreign languages represent content areas which form 
the curricula in most elementary schools. In addition, a special program 
on preschool education would be part of our teacher education program 
drawing upon the content areas. Although these content areas now consti- 
tute a traditional elementary school curriculum, the substance of these 
areas have been modified to reflect the underlying principles of the METEP. 

^ eryi ce Cr i t er i a . The evaluation area includes performance criteria 
for the teacher in tests and measurements as well as skills required to 
make decisions on whether to implement new curricula. 

The media area contains criteria from simple to complex understand- 
ing of the area of audiovisual media. The supervision area contains cri- 
teria for the effective training of supervisors in the elementary school. 
Criteria in the area of technology also have been written as required 
supplements to any of the regular areas of concentration. Since our world 
is Increasingly a technological one, it is deemed desirable that a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of technology become a part of .every teacher's training. 

^ecialist-Generalist. The performance criteria in each area are de- 
fined, whenever possible, in a hierarchical order from the simple to the 
more complex. Note in figure 1 that the words generaJist and specialist 
appear along the vertical dimension of the figure. The teacher trainees 
would have the opportunity to decide if they wanted to specialize in a 
particular area or to be a generalist elementary school teacher with cer- 
tain levels of competency in each of the areas. If a trainee elects to 
specialize in science, for example, he would be required to meet certain 
minimal criteria in the human relations and behavioral areas , a high level 
or criteria in the area of science, as well as defined minimal levels in 
all of the other areas. (See figure 1.) Requiring every teach •' t, whether 
ne is a generalist or a specialist, to meet a minimal criteria level is 
a value judgment with which some teacher educators may not agree. The 
rationale for this requirement is our belief that every elementary school 
teacher should know at .least something about the various competency areas 
represented by a differentiated staff, if for no other reason than to 
improve communication and open-mindedness among the teachers. This deci- 
sion is an aroitrary one, and any institution planning to implement this 
model would have to decide this issue for itself. 



Another arbitrary issue regards what minimal performance criteria 
are to be required for both generalists and specialists. These, deci- 
sions must oe made using the best judgment of the teacher education in- 
stitution's faculty. After the program has been in operation, data will 
be available for determining whether the minimal levels are too high or 
too low and can be changed as needed. 
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It should be noted in figure 1 that the aresQ 
closed figures, but are open at the top. This symbolizes^the'^fLt ^tha^ 
in any one area a person could spend a lifetime and not be able to meet 

criteria which could be written as more information and 
skills become known and developed. It should also be noted that there 
are some blank off~shoots from the mainstream. These represent th^ other 

changes ‘^^-loped as the elemLta" sS^ol 

Mthough the future existence of differentiated teaching staffs is 
one of the basic assum'ptions of the METEP, there has been no^attefpt to 
define specifically a differentiated staff model. Instead, the areas of 
specified be possessed by a differentiated staff have been 
m«nv ^ creating a model which would be only one of 

m^y possible differentiated staff models, it was decided to focus on the 
knowledge and skills that would be required of an elementary school staff 
ot the definition of the particular roles within a dif fereLiated staff * 
n this way, the METEP is compatible with the principles of staff diffe-- 
txation rather than being tied to any one model of staff utilization. ‘ 

A_Conce ptual Structure for P erfor mance Criteria 

ihe formulation of performance criteria requires the specification 

bv Jhf trainer\^^-^''°®’'^ behaviors to be exhibited 

by the trainee when instruction has been completed. Performance criteria 

as we have defined them, are essentially behavioral objectives. 2 They ’ 



2 



Example Performance Criterion 

PROBING QUESTIONS 



Objeccive: To require students to think beyond their first answer to a 

question. x 

Criterion: The teacher will micrcteach three five-minute sessions in 

which he probes students by (1) asking pupils for more in- 
formation and/or more meaning, (2) requiring the pupil to 
justify rationally his response, (3) refocusing the pupil's 
or class s attention on a related issue, (4) pr..apting the 
giving him hints, (5) bringing ocher students into 
the discussion by getting them to respond to the first stu- 
dent’s answer. 



Evaluation: Supervisor will observe the lesson and categorize the prob- 

ing questions in the five categories. Supervisor will judge 
-eacher performance on whether the teacher responds in the 
five ways and on whether the teacher can concentrate on one 
student s question and answer. 



Instructional 
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^’.tematlves : (1) Teacher will observe a film of a model 

teacher asking probing questions, (2) Teacher will prac- 
tice asking probing questions with just one student, (3) 

Teacher will practice asking probing questions with a group 
of 10 students. ® ^ 



state the behavior expected of the teacher, under what conditions the be- 
havior will be performed, and how the behavior will be evaluated. In addi- 
tion, at least two instructional alternatives are provided for each per- 
formance criterion. Careful formulation of performance criteria liberates 
the planners from describing the program in terms of traditional courses. 
Rather it is recognized that there are alternative paths and the alternative 
paths for meeting these criteria has been of central concern to the archi- 
tects of this program. 

Performance criteria have been developed in three broad conceptual areas 
related to teaching: (1) content knowledge, (2) behavioral skills, and (3) 

human relations skills. (See figure 2.) 



Content Knowledge. The restatement of content requirements from course 
requirement for a specified period of time to performance criteria which em- 
phasize the ability to perform was the major thrust in the planning stages 
of METEP. It is believed that recognition should be given to the fact that 
content knowledge is derived from many sources, formal coursework being only 
one. 

Content knowledge is defined to include the depth and breadth of content 
most often seen as deriving from undergraduate liberal arts courses as well 
as the kind of content knowledge roost often associated with that acquired 
within a school of education. The latter is seen as a logical extension of 
the former, inseparable, but focused on questions of relevance and conceptual 
organization for pupils at the elementary level. 

Many of the proposals on performance criteria suggest new and Intriguing 
blends of content areas » For example, the importance of human relations un- 
derstandings in social studies is one such potential blend which results from 
a performance criteria approach* Another example is the possible relation- 
ships between aesthetics and science or language arts* It is expected that 
a blending of more than one content area in subject matter fields will occur 
more and more as the performance criteria approach develops. 

Behavioral Sk i lls, One of the basic goals of the teacher education pro- 
gram Vs the deviXdpmeht of technical skills of teaching. The basic premise 
of the technical skills approach is that much of teaching consists of speci- 
fic behavioral acts. If skills and behaviors which teachers perform often in 



Content 

knowledge 



Performance criteria 



Z 



Human relations 
skills 



Behavioral 

skills 



FIGURE 2 



PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 
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the classroOT. can be identified, different training protocols or estab- 
ilshed procedures and techniques can be de^treloped in order to produce pro- 
ficiency in their use. In other words, much of the complex act of teach- 
ing can be broken down into simpler, moie easily trainable skills and 
techniques. 

A training technique for developing specific teaching skills is the 
process known as microteaching. It exposes the trainees to variables in 
classroom teaching while reducing the complexity of the situation. Tlie 
ceacher attempting to develop a new teaching skill is not confronted with 
preparing a lesson plan of 45 minutes in length nor does he have to worry 

the teacher trainee to focus his attention on mastering a specific tech- 
nique. 

. components of the proposed teacher education program will 

be the implementation of microteaching in order to train prospective teach- 
ers in the technical skills which have been identified. 

The technical skills approach is not one of just mechanical competence 
in certain teaching skills. Along with his gaining proficiency in skills, 
the teacher trainee should be encouraged to become a professional declsion- 
m^er . Tne trainee should' decide when to use which skills to meet the alms 
of instruction and the needs of the pupils. The teacher is the instructional 
manager ox the classroom and, as such, must make decisions as to the appro- 
method of achieving the instructional goal, when the particular meth- 
od should be used, and what activities should precede and follow it. Such 
decisions face the professional teacher everyday, and an effective training 
program must help the prospective teacher become an effective decisionmaker, 
with performance skills clearly mastered, the teacher can be a real deci- 
siomaker. He can focus in an effective way on such problems as the individ- 
ualization of instruction and the development of students’ talents and inter- 
ests. He has more alternatives available to reach individuals, to motivate 
students, and to improve the effectiveness of his Instruction. 

Hgaan Relations Skills. Human relations is not a mysterious activity. 
Rather it is a codifiable set of behaviors which describe what goes on in- 
side a person or between people. 

Human relations is defined as behaviors exhibited in relation to self 
and other individuals and relation to groups. 

^us, an individual thinking about himself or simply sitting by himself Is 
engaging in human relations behavior. Two individuals meeting in an inter- 
personal interaction are engaging in human relations behaviors. School class- 
rooms or group dynamics sessions are situations in which an awesome number of 
human Interactions are going on. In short, any human behavior or behaviors 

engaged in intra- or interpersonal activities represent human relations behav- 
iors. 



Human relations has been defined in the past almost always from a value 
framework. Somehow, human relations is seen as a good thing. Thus, tradi- 
tional definitions of human relations tend to center on what should be rather 
than what is. By doing so, human relations experts have tended to confuse 
the present with future goals. The aim In this proposal is not to avoid the 




value issue of what human behavior should be, but simply to report what is 
actually present so that better specification of future goals may be pos- 
sible. 

The METEP does have many specific value commitments as to the type 
of human behaviors considered desirable for elementary teachers. Some of 
these are well known constructs such as warmth, critical thinking, open- 
ness, and consciousness of cultural differences. These concepts, however, 
have been defined within behavioral terms and specified so that it is 
possible to teach these behaviors directly instead of by admonition, ex- 
ample, or, as is done more commonly, by chance. Some new constructs such 
as attending behavior, decision process, and the physical system are in- 
troduced by adding more precise definition of human relations behaviors. 
Wherever possible, human relations behaviors have been organized in a 
hierarchical structure so that the teacher trainee increasingly learns 
how to integrate old behaviors into new patterns. 

The METEP is interested in producing the fully human teacher, a per- 
son who meets the human criteria of warmth or human understanding, is 
capable of rigorous thinking, is in control of his own behavior, and is 
in a constant pattern of growth. These are high objectives for teacher 
training, but it is believed that education, psychology, philosophy, and 
behavioral technology are at a stage whereby the effectively trained teach- 
er can now be a human relations expert in addition to having content knowl- 
edge and presentation skills. 

A Hierarchy of Teaching Competencies Developed Through Performance Criteria 

The three areas developed for performance criteria imply a hierarchy 
of three areas of competency necessary for superior teaching: 

Necessary skills Competency 



Content knowledge Equal Subject matter 



competency 



Behavioral skills 
plus 

Content knowledge 



Equal 



Presentation 

competency 



Human relations skills 
plus 

Behavioral skills 
plus 

Content knowledge 



Equal 



Professional 

decisionmaking 

competencies 



The goal of competency in the subject matter, presentation, and pro- 
fessional decisionmaking areas served as the guide for the construction of 



METEP. Obviously, these competencies are interdependent and cumulative 
as are the skills and knowledge necessary to produce them. By first de- 
fining the desired performance criteria in the content, behavioral, aind 
human relations areas, modes of instruction were designed to meet these 
criteria. 

Subject Matter Competency. One of the major goals of teaching re- 
quires that a body of knowledge be transmitted. In order to achieve this 
objective, content knowledge muse be assimilated into the teacher's cog- 
structure. The traditional method by which the teacher trainee 
acquires this knowledge has been through formal lecture courses outside 
the school of education. It is proposed here that with effective develop- 
ment of performance criteria a variety of instructional modes may be uti— 
ll7.ed to meet the criteria. Content knowledge which is central to subject 
matter competency may be effectively acquired through closed circuit tele- 
vision broadcasts, programed instruction including extensive use of CAI, 
Independent study, seminars, and formal lectures. 

Presentation Competency. The possession of adequate content knowledge 
is a necessary but not sufficienc condition for effective teaching. It is 
the task of the teacher to acquire the appropriate behavioral skills in 
order to translate the content knowledge into a teachable form. Learning 
theory has suggested various conditions under which the acquisition of 
knowledge takes place most effectively. The technical skills approach to 
teacher training, which was elaborated earlier, translates these principles 
of learning into principles of teaching. Examples of technical skills 
which have already been developed and are particularly relevant to the 
presentation of content include: set induction, closure, asking probing 

questions, planned repetition, and the use of examples. 

Professional Decisionmaking Competency. It is our belief that one 
of the most crucial aspects of teaching is that of professional decision- 
making. The teacher is the decisionmaker in the classroom. In order to 
meet his instructional objectives, the teacher must utilize knowledge and 
skills from all three performance criteria areas — content, behavior, and 
human relations areas. He must decide what material is to be taught, how 
it should be taught, and what techniques should be employed. He must also 
consider the human variables which might affect the outcomes of his objec- 
tives. In other words, a myriad of factors must be considered by the 
teacher whenever he makes major decisions affecting instruction. The 
greater the teacher's content competency and the more presentation compe- 
tencies he has, the more alternatives he has at his disposal in meeting 
his instructional objectives. But having content mastery and presentation 
mastery is not enough. The teacher must also be sensitive to the persono- 
logical, psychological, and sociological variables which affect Instruction. 
By constructing performance criteria in the content, behavioral, and hu- 
man relations areas, and by formulating instructional systems by which 
these criteria can be met, the teacher trainee will have the prerequisite 
skills and knowledge necessary to make classroom decisions. A special 
aspect of the human relations area with implications for decisionmaking 
is the use of performance criteria relating to listening to others, de- 
fining the situation, and "decision process," a new app.^oach to decision- 
making. 
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Besides possession of the skills and knowledge, practice in facing 
the situations which require these decisions is necessary. The kinds of 
activities which allow for this practice include: classroom simulation 

experiences which require teachers to face, to study, and to solve prob- 
lems similar to those they will have in the classroom; micro teaching and 
observational experiences — both live and video taped; small group work; 
and student teaching. 

Instructional Procedures 



As was stated earlier, at least two instructional alternatives are 
provided for each performance criterion that the trainee is required to 
meet. These instructional alternatives include a variety of procedures 
and experiences. Among these are computer-assisted instruction, simula- 
tion, teaching machines, programed instruction, video tape lectures, sem- 
inars, microteaching, classroom observations, independent study, appren- 
ticeship teaching, roleplaying games, and sensitivity training. Through 
this wide variety of instructional procedures, we believe we can help 
individualize instruction. 

Student Teaching 

The area of student teaching was not dealt with in detail in METEP. 
There was no attempt to describe where in the program this took place. 
Since the program is based upon performance criteria rather than time 
criteria, different students will engage in practice teaching at dif- 
ferent times c 

Student teaching has long been considered the one essential ingre- 
dient in a teacher education program. Rarely has the function of student 
teaching been analyzed in terms of expected behavioral outcomes. What do 
we want the student teachers to be able to do as a result of student 
teaching? If we approach the area of student teaching from this stand- 
point, we may well find that many of the skills resulting from student 
teaching can actually be acquired prior to the student teaching experi- 
ence through microteaching , strength training, simulation, roleplaying, 
and other techniques. By specifying behaviorally what we want the teach- 
er to be able to do as a result of student teaching, we may be able to 
provide much more meaningful experiences both prior to and during student 
teaching. 

We did not reach the point in our model of specifying the behavioral 
outcomes of the student teaching experience due to the lack of time. 
However, this is the direction in which we are heading. 



RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TO THE ACADEMIC COMPONENT 

There has been no attempt made in METEP to specify the yearly sequence 
of experiences of prospective teachers in the program. We do not assume, 
for example, that the first two or three years of an undergraduate’s educa- 
tion will be spent in the college of arts and science , after which he will 
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in the school of education. Instead, we propose to specify, with 
the assistance of faculty in the subject matter areas, the content knowl- 
edge necessary for elementary school teachers to function well in the 
classroom. This content knowledge will not be st'ted in terms of courses, 
but rather as performance criteria. Examples of these content criteria 
are given *in appendices 1 and 2 of the Final Report . 

Thus, a student may take certain courses in arts and science which 
will help him meet the specified content criteria, but the courses them- 
selves are the instructional alternatives rather than the criteria. They 
are the means by which the student may achieve the criteria. If after 
taking a particular course in biology, for example, he cannot achieve 
certain criteria that the course was supposed to help him achieve, he 
would have other instructional alternatives available to him. The METEP 
is designed so other universities can accommodate their unique circumstan- 
ces within the model. When particular activities would be introduced 
in the undergraduate program, what percentage of the total undergraduate 
curriculum would they comprise, and what courses outside education would 
be required or recommended? The METEP was designed purposely to allow 
other institutions to adapt the model to their own particular situations. 



INSERVICE COMPONENT 

Existing inservice education programs seem to be based on the belief 
that the completion of preservice training and bestowal of a teaching 
credential creates a lifetime of professional competence and that any in- 
adequacies in a teacher’s preservice training will leave a lifetime of 
Irremediable professional handicaps. It is apparent that our present com- 
partmentalizat ion of pre- and _ user vice education must be replaced by a 
perspective which views the intellectual and practical development of edu- 
cators as occurring along a continuum beginning with the decision to enter 
the teaching profession and ending only upon permanent retirement. 

The METEP has developed a set of guidelines for such a preservice— 
inservice contj.nuum. These guidelines are based on the use of hierarchies 
of performance criteria for two distinct, but interrelated purposes: (1) 
diagnosing individual teacher education needs and prescribing from a num- 
ber of learning alternatives designed to remediate those needs, and (2) 
evaluating teaching competency and growth as a teacher in order to deter- 
mine initial placement and career advancement within a differentiated 
staffing structure. 

Operating within the perspective of a differentiated teaching staff 
structure fosters the recognition of significant distinctions among teacher 
roles. It is at that point that we are able to begin developing the per- 
formance-based task delineations which will provide the key to a relevant 
inservice education program. As differentiated staffing becomes a possibi- 
lity,. then carefully thought-out performance criteria for teachers become 
a necessity. A school which allows for the possible diversity of teacher 
roles is uniquely motivated and able to analyze and reformulate the criteria 
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by which it can judge competence in any given teaching task. With such 
criteria, teacher training, both at the pre~ and inservice levels, becomes 

closely integrated with the main concern of all educators — the educational 
development of students. 



If teacher education is reorganized so that continuous, relevant 
growth experiences are provided for teachers throughout their careers, 
then pre- and inservice education will become a part of the same con- 
tinuum. It simply will not do any longer to separate preservice from 
inservice experiences. We must, in the process of specified teaching 
performance criteria, set out our priorities in such a way that the cre- 
dent ialing procedure becomes a formality and professional growth becomes 
the criterion of all training experiences. Whatever criteria we settle 
on for preservice programs and whatever training procedures we judge 
relevant at that level must be applied and extended in our inservice 
programs. Insofar as we insist on the distinction between pre- and in- 
service training techniques, we simply reveal our ignorance of system- 
atic criteria by which we can assess the professionalism of our teachers . 
But as soon as we give serious attention to the development of such cri- 
teria, the distinction becomes meaningless. The point here is not that 
pre- and inservice training are, or should be, identical. Rather, it is 
that the procedures and goals of each must become specific and defensible 
in a way that they currently are not. We must make some tentative deci- 
sions regarding what criteria a teacher should meet before reaching a 
credential and what criteria should be met later as part of his inser- 
vice professional growth. With such modifiable decisions at hand, we can 
begin to design inservice programs which have the continuity and ration- 
ality so clearly lacking in most current approaches. 



FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 

In phase I all of the performance criteria had not been written since 
doing so was actually part of the phase II feasibility project. There- 
fore, it was impossible to make accurate estimates of the faculty and 
staff requirements. (A more complete curriculum composed of performance 
«ind instructional alternatives has since been developed as part 
of the phase II project conducted at the University of Massachusetts.) 



EV/LUATION COMPONENT 

The evaluation of the METEP program has been designed within a con- 
ceptual model developed for the program and called the evaluation skills' 
training program section. Since the purpose of the evaluation, the nature 
of its results, and the size of the program component being evaluated de- 
termine the type of evaluation required, and since several evaluation 
activities are required to provide the information needed for quality con- 
trol of a specific program, the proposed evaluation has a multidimensional 
design. Evaluation activities for the METEP emit from two distinct program 
components, the control subsystem and the analysis subsyst'-im. 
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The control subsystem will house the evaluation activities which will 
offer feedback information on the efficiency of the system. Since the pur- 
pose of these activities is for internal control of effectiveness, the 
size of the evaluation units is generally limited to individual program 
subsystems. The nature of the required results calls for specific data 
on the METEP program suitable to problemsolving decisions demanded by the 
individual circumstances created in program operation. These evaluation 
activities provide managerial data on facilities and staff as well as feed- 
back on specific components production. 

The analysis subsystem will house the evaluation activities designed 
to offer external information on the appropriateness and competitiveness 
of the overall program. These activities have been designed to develop 
information on the relationship of the model and its products to the world 
of education. By design, these activities seek generalizable results, and 
the unit of evaluation is the total program. Market value, validity of 
performance criteria, and the degree to which the program maintains social 
relevance and meets the current needs of education are the concern of 
these activities. 

More details can be found in main Final Report . ^ 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

How can teacher education best be conceptualized? We have developed 
many models over the years, but inevitably have returned in practice to 
traditional forms of teacher education. As performance criteria were 
developed by the project staff, it became increasingly apparent that a 
totally new approach to the organization of teacher training was necessary. 

Systems analysis has proven to be the most useful method of organiz- 
ing performance criteria. To develop a teacher (or to use the words of 
systems analysis, "product") of maximum effectiveness to himself and soci- 
ety, we must consider the many inputs and outputs of the person, of the 
teacher education program, and of the schools in which the teacher is 
eventually placed. Further, we must consider the way in which these three 
major components interrelate. Systems analysis provides the most compre- 
hensive method of organizing objectives presently available. 

The subsystems which compose the METEP are indicated below. 

Control Subsystem 

This subsystem performs several functions in maintaining the day-to- 
day operation of the METEP system. It is the process controller and is 



Dwight Allen and James Cooper, Model Elementary Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, Final Report (Washington, D. C. : Government Printine Office 

1969), pp. 48-52. 
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responsible for insuring that the system remains in a stable state and 
operates in an optimum manner* It carries on a continual analysis of 
collected data and uses this analysis for decisionmaking. The subsystem 
provides immediate feedback for system control. It is concerned with the 
following functions: 

1, Aptitude assessment. 

2. Guidance* 

3. Scheduling. 

4, Attitude monitoring. 

Adm i nistrative Subsystem 

The functions performed by this subsystem include supplying materials, 
staff, end paraprofessionls necessary to operate the program; managing and 
allocating funds for operating the program; and coordinating the program 
with the rest of the university and with other agencies outside the uni- 
versity, e.g. , certification agency, school districts. 

Information Subsystem 

The METEP will require a large amount of data collection and manip- 
ulation for system control and monitoring. Highly structured and organized 
methods of data storage must be used in program implementation. Informa- 
tion must be readily available for decisionmaking. For example, trainees 
must be able to reschedule an instructional alternative within a short 
time. This implies the status of the resources necessary, for the newly 
selected alternative must be determined with ease. Files must be main- 
tained indicating the current status of all resources including staff, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Data contained in this subsystem will involve: (1) aptitude and 

achievement data stored in the control subsystem, (2) sequence of learning 
experiences selected by each trainee to meet each performance criterion 
and some measure of the effectiveness of this sequence in relation to 
traii.ee ’s goals, (3) the cost in terms of resources, and the student and 
faculty time required to help each student meet each performance criterion 
through each instructional route, (4) system status of each trainee, i.e., 
what performance criteria he has met and what educational alternatives he 
is now engaged in for meeting which performance criteria, and (5) utiliza- 
tion and availability of all training resources including staff, equipment, 
and facilities. 

Placement Subsystem 

This is not completely within the bounds of the system, but it does 
play a very important function. Unless the product produced has a market, 
the system will become inoperable. Therefore, one of the important tasks 
of the placement subsystem will be to disseminate information about the 
teacher-training program and the products of that program to prospective 
employers. In addition, this subsystem will determine qualifications and 



vocational interests of trainees, determine employment opportunities, and 
recommend trainees to positions. 

Educator Subsystem 



Kie educator subsystem can be segmented into two not completely dis- 
tinpishable components— human and automated. Both components are respon- 
sible for a direct educational interaction with trainees. This subsystem 
IS responsible for generation of all instructional methods used by the 
teacher trainees. These methods range from formal lectures to microteach- 
ing clinics. The subsystem must respond to demand changes by trainees in 
instructional alternatives. For example, if a trainee for good reason in- 
dicates a desire to terminate a seminar and initiate a simulation exercise 
staff and equipment must be rescheduled quickly to meet this new demand. 
This resciieduling will be done within the constraints of the availability 



Analysis Subsystem 

Feedback regarding the quality, success, competency, acceptability 
and competitiveness of system output is provided by this subsystem. This 
feedback is used to add, delete, and modify performance criteria. The 
analysis of trainee performance and indirectly the effectiveness of per- 
romance criteria is measured using rating procedures, video tapes, ar- 
chival data, and market value of trainees. Comparative analyses are made 
of three groups — program graduates, graduates of other teacher education 
programs, and the population of experienced teachers. 

More information on program management components can be found in 
the Final Report,^ 

SUMMARY 

For the reader interested in consulting the METEP Final Report , the 

following set of readings is suggested to obtain a capsule summary of the 
program: 



1. Assumptions and parameters of the METEP provide an overall picture 
of the total proposal.^ 

2. The systems conceptualization describes how the program would 
function as an organizational unit.^ 

3. The material on human relations, behavioral skills, and one 
subject matter area of interest provides a background of infor- 
mation on the method of approach in applied areas. 7 

A. Concurrently with 3, the reader may wish to examine related per- 
formance criteria from the appendices with pages 89-148. 



^Ibid. , pp. 29-48. 
^ibid . , pp. 11-18. 
^Ibid . , pp. 



27-54. 



^^lrl^kor^ i«»im)c^»^*w:w^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 



OVERVIEW 



The University of Pittsburgh raoclel^ is a flexible design. Its spe- 



cifications are general. It is not complete in its present form. Even 
when implemented, it will need constant refinement and change. However, 
the following aspects are cited to indicate how this model treats certain 
characteristics of individualized instruction: 

Individualized instruction should be commonly practiced at the college 
and university level. 

. . .This model proposes a general instructional mode for use at all 
levels of instruction and in ail societal settings. 



Individualization should be practiced in a fashion that encourages 
every learner to be a planner, director, and assessor of his own 
education. 

. . .This model includes a definition of teacher competencies neces- 
sary for individualizing instruction with attention to (1) specifying 
learning goals, (2) assessing pupil achievement, (3) diagnosing learner 
characteristics, (4) planning long-term and short— term programs with 
pupils (5) helping pupils with their learning tasks, (6) directing off- 
task pupil behavior, (7)eva:?.uating the learner, (8) employing teamwork, 
(9) enhancing self-development, and (10) instigating change. 

Individualized instruction is a demanding pursuit which requires the 
ta.ients and energies of the entire profession. Unilateral action is 
unthinkable. 

. . .This model proposes a new coalition which includes school dis- 
tricts, universities, teacher organizations, the community, and state 
and federal agencies. 

. . .This model proposes that professional staffs work in teams to 
meet the wide range of needs of learners. New educational roles are 
assumed. 

. . .This model proposes that we learn to be effective team partici- 
pants in a new coalition. 



^ Horton C. Southworth, A Model of Teacher Training for the Indi- 



vidualizatio n of Instruction, Final Report (Washington, D.C.: Government 

Printing Office, 1969), pp. 89-91. 







. . .This modal proposes a new linkage between pre- and inservioe train- 
ing such that inservice education becomes a part of the daily operation 
of the school. Staff development, would be a priority consideration in 
each school district in the clinical network. 

The model contains module examples of task anal 3 ’sis, mathematics, and 
science education as Illustration of the specificity required of an 
implement ing faculty . ^ 

Individualized instruction demands a new partnership between the pupil 
and teacher to accommodate the human variable in learning. 

. . .This model proposes that each teacher trainee initiate a process 
of seif-development as well as professional development. Figure 1 
shows the Gestalt or the component relationship for training teachers 
for individualized instruction. 

Individualization is a process demanding continual refinement. One 
college faculty cannot prescribe for another institution and be faith- 
ful to the individualized concept. 

. . .This model proposes a systematic feedback system of the training 
experience so that the process remains relevant to the needs of train- 
ees. 



Through decision analysis, each component is assessed and evaluated, 
not only for its own Internal consistency, but for its interdiscipli- 
nary relationship and, also, for its relationship to the philosophy of 
the model Itself. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND RATIONALE 

Rationale for Individualizing Instruction^ 

Any new model program must be designed for the kinds of schools that 
can be expected in the future and for the projected needs of the pupils 
as they live in the society of that time. Although It is difficult to 
predict how society might be In 10 or 15 years, the "minimax” process may 
ba used to utilize the minimum amount of effort needed to maximize the 
chances of fulfilling needs. A mlnlmax model would be one which allows 
maximum flexibility and which has continual feedback of data from students. 



2 Ibid., GPO; pp. 105-96; ED: pp. 105-98. 

^Horton C. Southvjorth, ’^Educational Specifications for a Compre- 
hensive Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Education Program for Elementary 
Teachers,” Phase II Pittsburgh Model Feasibil?'ty Study, USOE Proposal, 

March 3, 1969, pp. 11-26. (Mimeo.) 
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faculty , schooX sBttXngs , and conununity groups to be used in the revision 
of the program. The individualization of instruction provides this degree 
of flexibility and ease of revision. The model may be utilized whether 
schools are in pods, storefronts, home computer outlets, or whatever. Any 
or all aspects of the model may be revised without causing imbalance in the 
remainder of the system. 

Present signs of alienation, rebellion, and discontent indicate a 
need to develop a model of education more closely linked with what we know 
about himian nature. Although we may find that human nature has changed 
somewhat in the future, it seems safe to predict that this change will be 
less rapid than other changes in society and technology. It seems reason- 
able that people will be more likely to continue to support a system which 
treats them as people rather than as objects within the educational system. 
It seems likely that people would most readily support a program which is 
planned with them and which expects them to contribute to its revision. In 
a plan such as the individualized instruction plan proposed by this model, 
the need for external controls and stimulation will be superseded by reli- 
ance on intrinsic motivations and self-discipline. 

The University of Pittsburgh design for teacher preparation has been 
based on three major choices, each of which may require further explica- 
tion in terms of the assumptions and value stands which support the choices. 
These three major choices involve: 

1. Individualizing instruction. 

2. Utilizing the procedure of working with the learner in planning, 
executing, and evaluating learning experiences. 

3. A specified set of goals or minimum expectations and staging re- 
quirement for reaching those goals. 

The choice to individualize instruction is based on certain assump- 
tions about the nature of the learner, the kind of climate and materials 
which fosters the most effective learning, and the types of skills, atti- 
tudes, and concepts will have lasting importance to the learner and to so- 
ciety. 

The assumption is made that individualizing instruction emphasizes the 
human element in learning and that the individual develops self-awareness, 
confidence, and self-respect in a situation in which procedures are matched 
to his unique interests and needs. 

Individualization requires more interaction between teacher and learner 
in terms of human factors; and "thing-oriented" experiences may be mediated 
through nonhunan sources, such as tapes, readings, etc. Thus, human inter- 
action is a more personal one than in other approaches. The assumption 
underlying the choice of this approach would be one which assumes that in- 
dividuals grow more fully when treated by others as humans, rather than as 
objects. (l-thou relationships.) 

■^e rationale for the selection of the individualized approach has a 
great deal of support in empirical evidence gained from studies of learning. 
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An eclectic approach to learning studies reveals certain common findings, 

despite differences in learning theory. Individuals tend to learn better 
when they: 

1. Actively participate, rather than passively receive the learning 
experience . 

2. Have an opportunity to participate in the selection of what they 
learn. (This factor may involve motivational aspects in that the 
opportunity to choose increases the individuals sense of control 
and worthiness . It may also operate because individuals learn 
best those things they feel are significant, and they may be more 

likely to see the significance of the task if they choose it them- 
selves . ) 

Have opportunity for knowledge of results very soon after the re- 
sponse is made (before an incompatible or erroneous response is 
made or repeated) . 

4# Experience success. (Success is most likely when the task is 
®®tched to the individual s capabilties and need for challenge.) 

5* Are expected to succeed. 

Identify with a competent model. 

7- Work on a task suited to their dominant learning mode or style. 

Work at their own pace or have a choice in the selection of pace. 

These factors seem to enhance both learning and retention of what has 
been learned. These conditions for learning can only be met in a model 
Which provides for individualization of instruction and which involves the 
learner ^ the decisionmaking process, it is possible for procedures to 
be individualized, but for teachers to do all the diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing (as is the case in several of the phase I proposals). However, that 
dTO not capitalize on the motivation which tends to accrue when the*in- 
dividual participates in his choices. 

The choice of planning with learner (rather than for) requires a 
great deal of trust in the learner. It also assumes that people like to 
work shen their goals are significant and that they do not require external 
control and prodding in order to grow and develop. This plan also assumes 
that the learner will be (or become) rational and objective in analyzing 

his strengths and weaknesses and in choosing experiences to develop iixs po- 
tentials. 

Ihis model also assumes that previous experiences of learners who enter 
the program will have an effect on their ability to make rational choices. 
IBiiis, the model also is individualized in that those learners who require 
»or« Si^port and restrictions on their decisionmaking exercise less responsi- 
bility at first. However, as they gain in self-awareness and in their ability 
to sake ration^ choices, they will take over more and more of the responsi- 
bility for their own learning and for assisting other persons in the program. 
A selecti<Mi criteria incorporating an as - essment of previous learning experi- 
ences and evidence of self-awareness as experienced in the guidance component 
would be use in this model prior to full admission. 
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The choice of the goals of the program and the methods of achieving 
the goals are also based on assumptions about which kinds of knowledges 
and skills will have endurance value in a changing society and in a chang- 
ing educational arena. The assumption is made that knowledge will continue 
to grow at an accelerated rate and that much of what we ‘'know" today may 
be questioned or refuted. A program that can endure in this change must 
be one which is flexible and open-ended. The program also assumes that 
the individual who will best utilize change is the one who has a great deal 
of awareness about himself and the way he learns and has developed skills 
in planning and evaluation of his own learning. 

Individualization of learning, in its purest sense, would imply that 
there would be as many sets of goals and learning procedures as there are 
individuals within the program. This model has been designed to individ- 
ualize learning by providing for rate of learning, a choice of alternative 
procedures for learning, some differences in procedures to correspond with 
learning style, and a variety of settings for learning. However, several 
choices have been made , and limitations have been recognized which begin 
to put parameters around the individualizing process. Individualization 
will be limited by: 

1. The choice of goals which are specified as minimum criteria for 
competency as a teacher. 

2. Our dearth of adequate data for designing learning programs. 

3. A lack of test procedures for accurately measuring some of the 
characteristics that we consider extremely important in facili- 
tating growth, e.g., attitudes, self-concepts, etc. 

4. The difficulty of developing adequate staging environments and 
logistics for supporting the requiremeucs of the program. 

Attempts have been made to prevent unnecessary encroachment by these 
limitations on the flexibility of the approach. Open-end alternatives 
are provided in which the learners may add or modify goals or design other 
learning procedures whenever he can adequately support the value of his 
new plan. Learners continually feed into the program subjective judgments 
on attitudes, feelings about their learning, and evaluations of their ex- 
periences. Teacher candidates are followed after their graduation and entry 
into teaching, and these data provide a basis for reformulation of the pro- 
gram. Data generated by the clinical setting as a whole would also be used 
in reformulating the program. 

Phase I of the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) model development em- 
phasized the need to reformulate continually the program on the basis of 
improvements and advances in research and practice from other sources. 

Phase II emphasizes, as well, the need for teachers and the clinical set- 
ting to study systematically the procedures that are used and to conduct 
research which will push back the confines imposed by our lack of adequate 
knowledge and skills. (This aspect was also emphasized in the Ohio and the 
Florida models.) 

Individualization of instruction also provides a procedure which can 
be adapted to learners from a variety of ' backgrounds and needs. The im- 
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plementation of this proposal will be through a network of institutions 
which will primarily serve the needs of inner-city teachers, but also 
teachers of learners in suburban or rural poverty settings. The learner 
may be an elementary pupil, a teacher-candidate, or a faculty member. 

The competencies chosen for the proposal represent minimum requirements 

and could also be adjusted to preparing learners to function in a variety 
of settings. 



Individualization of instruction may have far-reaching social impli- 
cations, as well. Individualization can only occur as we develop adequate 
criteria for (1) identifying our knowledge base, (2) collecting data about 
techniques and materials, (3) analyzing and evaluating practices, and 
(4) systematizing our procedures for extending our body of knowledge. As 
we gain in skill in specifying objectives and the minimum competencies 
required for effectively guiding les.ming, we can begin to communicate with 
society a posture of professional accountability by which it may more ad- 
equately judge the performance of the teachers and schools. This could 
lead to extensive changes in the schools and better relationships with the 
community. 

Development and Rationale of Teacher Competenciei 

Competencies as stated in phase I of the Pittsburgh model are very 
similar in essence to a number of the objectives specified by the Syracuse, 
Florida State, Michigan State, and Ohio models. Basic differences between 
the models are in terms of emphasis and the addition or variation of other 
competencies. One unique feature of the Pitt model is the emphasis on 
planning with the learner and helping the leamer develop the skills and 
attitudes for gradually assuming responsibility for his own learning. 

Several models point out the value of having students work with peers in 
developing group skills and in assisting peers in mastery of concepts the 
students have already learned. 

The Pitt model has been modified by the addition of a 10th competency, 
that of accepting responsibilities and serving as a professional leader 
in instigating change within the educational system. This competency was 
considered in the original draft of the phase I proposal, but was deleted 
because it did not seem to be a minimum requirement for a beginning teacher. 

It is recognized that the graduates of this program will teach in a 
variety of settings. In order for the graduate to cope with the disparity 
between a more traditional school and the clinical setting in which he 
has had preservice experience, the teacher will need skills of group dy- 
namics and change processes. Unless teachers are taught the skills of being 
a change agent, the effectiveness of the program will be diluted for we 
continue to produce teachers who become absorbed by a system incompatible 
with their skills. 

The development of this competency may be completed after a period 
of inservice work. The plan for the development of this competency may 
require some control over the initial teaching year either through teacher 
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placement, through pairing teams of teachers, or through inservice support 
programs. The designers feel that it is important to prepare teacher can- 
didates for this role. There is a reluctance to omit the competency even 
though we recognize that the competency may not be realized during the pre- 
service period. 

In summary, therefore, the expaiided version of the teacher competencies 
for the model will remain much the same in wording with the addition of one 
competency. These competencies will be expanded considerably in details 
using the work of several other models. It should also be stated clearly 
that this expansion will include specific objectives which treat the teach- 
er's ability to improve the pupil's competency in participating and taking 
responsibility for his own learning. The modified outline of teacher com- 
petencies for phase II will be as follows: 

1. Specifying learner goals and/or selecting from learning 
goals specified by others. 

2. Assessing pupil achievement of leaml yoals. 

3. Diagnosing learner characteristics. 

4. Planning long- and short-term leami. .ograms with pupils. 

5. Guiding pupils in their learning tasks. 

6. Directing off-task pupil behavior . 

7. Evaluating the learner. 

8. Employing team work with colleagues . 

9. Enhancing self-development . 

10. Serving as a professional leader and change agent in the schools . 

Detailed lists of competencies can be found in the Final Report.^ 



selection procedures 

Admission into Education^ 

The general criteria for admission into education are the following: 
Cl) The candidate would be invited to present evidence that he is interested 
in and somewhat successful in helping children and adults, (2) that he has 
enjoyed success and multiple interests among the academic disciplines, 
(c)that he has utilized the American language and communication patterns 
successfully, (d) that he has coped successfully with personal and social 
problems, (5) chat he is self-assured and confident, (6) that he has good 
physical health, (7) that his total life pattern represents broad interests, 
(8) that he indicates open and accept ant attitudes plus understanding based 
on reliable and valid knowledge of all oeoples in this society, (9) that he 
understands the specifications for the teacher training program and agrees 
to work toward mastery. 



4Southworth, A Model , GPO: up. 14-27; ED: pp. 13-33. 

5 Ibid,, GPOj pp. 33-34; ED: pp. 32-33. 
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f j The potential of the candidate and the nature of his initial atti- 
tudes and commitment will be very important in the admission stages of 

is research (some very imaginative) , little 

ever thlf f criteria and their application. How- 

mlnt’„rr “»>i*:ted to the use of the professional judg- 

of committed to the implementation 

rfs^nsi^bShv “ • °f/"‘Ji''i<3ualisation assumes much more personal 

P bij.xty .han previously required or encouraged in a traditions’ 
teacher education program. duxuiona. 

^“P^ovement of teacher training rests heavily upon specific talents 

rlr To n'^r •>y student entering teaching as a 

career. To neglect or overlook talent and personal qualities would serve 

r® ““i t° the investment in new models for 

teacher training Because of the emphasis upon admission criteria, each 

orvan^’*®-^-'^ ^ ^ “®®‘^ -levelop Coalitions with teacher 

organizations, school districts, state agencies, and federal agencies to 

improve recruitment programs. It will be Important to portray to potential 
teacher candxdates that the role and function of the teacher are under- 
going major change. 

ev,.- program flexibility will provide for both admission and 

exit of trainees in several areas along the continuum according to demon- 
strated mastery of the academic and clinical experiences. The advantage 
o pre- and posttest capability will eventually provide a controlled entry 

which does not prevail in current teacher education pro- 
grams. Figure 2 uiagrams this admission and exit procedure. 



PROFESSIONAL PRESERVICE COMPONEl'Tf 
Guidance Procedure^ 



i-u guidance function, as presently practiced, guides the trainee 

through course requirements, but it does not aid in self-development. In 

^ guidance facilitates a more personal involvement. 

This IS shown in the three settings outlined in figure 3. The entire pro- 
cess IS aimed toward self-development, both professional and personal.^ 

With this emphasis on the. individual, a trainee can expect to be a 
par ner in deteraining his movement through the college program. No longer 
will a student be exposeo only to the large lecture classroom organixatiL. 
Peer poup interaction, independent study, small seminar group sessions, 
and simulated modules of instruction will aid him through his college pro- 



^Ibid .. GPO: 



p. 82; ED: pp. 34-35. 
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FIGURE 2 

ADMISSION AND EXIT PROCEDURES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
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FIGURE 3 

GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 



Course Selection (Unit Experience)^ 

The trainee will select courses (or learning units) at four different 
stages according to an ordered subset of learning units desired for ful- 
filling the requirements for a B.A. degree in education. This subset is 
selected either on the basis of long-term objectives , short-term objectives 
in that stags, performance in the previous stage, and factors such as faci- 
lities available at school, requirements laid down by the school board 
and the individual. * 



Figure 4 presents the total sequential movement of a teacher trainee 
through the four sequences of the new model, terminating at the B.A. de- 
gree in education at the completion of 32 learning units. 



^ GPO: pp. 84-88; ED: pp. 36-38. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: TOTAL SEQUENTIAL MOVEMENT OF TRAINEE THROUGH PROGRAM (HYPOTHETICAL PLAN) 













Testing 



c c 

3, 4: Clinical learning sequences — tutorial, clinical. 

1, 2, through 32: Competency experience units needed for B. A. in education 

FIGURE 4 (continued) 
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Following is a breakdown of the model sequence. (Additional explana- 
tion may be found in the Final Repor t.^ 

1. Academic Sequence First Activities Series. The arrangement of 
this series offers the teacher trainee a continuous content re- 
source in the liberal arts, behavioral sciences, and social sci- 
ences. With his adviser the trainee will select learning units 
in the academic dxsciplines as a result of personal assessment 
ano placement tests and/or as a result of needs discovered by 
content tasks. 

2. Clinical Sequence~~Second, Third and Fourth Activities Series. 
During the second sequence, the trainee will be scheduled to 
observe and participate in the activities of the clinical setting. 
Data will be collected about his attitude, interrelationships, 
and successes as a tutor. The behavioral data and faculty judg- 
ment will form a part of the new basis for full admission into 
the training program. 

The amount of time devoted to this segment of the program by the train- 
ee is in direct relationship to his interest and faculty assessment. For 
instance, he could be trained for specific observation skills which would 
facilitate data collection to advance the base of knowledge about human be- 
havior. 

At the end of the trainee’s second sequence, he will make application 
for a student teaching experience. His entry will be based upon appraisals 
made by his adviser and other faculty members . 

During the third sequence, the traineee will serve a dual role. He 
will be an assistant teacher part of the time and a student teacher part 
of the time. 

As a student teacher, 100 percent of the trainee's time will involve 
working with pupils for the purpose of developing his level of mastery in 
the competencies. He will function in a team situation supervised by clin- 
ical faculty members. 

The trainee, in his role as assistant teacher, will be provided cler- 
ical experience, teacher aide experience, and tutoring experience while 
rendering valuable service to the clinical team. 

This type of experience provides continuous contact with pupils in 
both small and large groups and in all phases of an elementary school pro- 
gram. 



During the fourth sequence, pupil contact will continue. Team member- 
ship and each individual role or function will be analyzed. At this stage 



^ Ibid . , 



GPO: 



pp. 38-39; 



ED; pp. 37-38. 
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It is safe to assume some trainees will be exhibiting a great deal of com- 
petency mastery suggesting some experience in a leadership role of team 
or group. 

At the internship level of experience, curriculum decisions, communi- 
cation with parents, and other responsibilities will be added to his ac- 
countability pattern. The internship will continue until the specified 
degrees of mastery are achieved. 

Cognitive units in liberal arts and education will continue to be 
scheduled by the trainee and his adviser until mastery of all required 
teaching competencies, in this case 32 units of learning. 



In figure 4, notice the variable achievement rates between individual 
activity units. This defines the model’s criterial nature of achievement: 
mastery of a unit of competency instead of the traditional time measure- 
ment. The trainee advances as soon as he masters one specified learning 
unit, * 



Figure 5 shows the competency-unit experience in detail. Twenty train- 
ees all start toward the same specified learning goal, but they use differ- 
ent learning techniques and arrive at the goal at different times. Indivi- 
instruction can be either independent study or group study. 

Summing up the training so far, we have been concerned with adapting 
procedures for admission, guidance, and course selection for the individual. 
This implies the theme of the Pittsburgh model — individualized instruction. 

Individualized instruction, as defined by our model, must satisfy the 
following criteria: 

1. That trainees are able to proceed toward mastery of the instruc- 
tional content at varying rates • 

2. That each trainee can make regular progress toward mastery of 
the instructional content. 

3. That the units of instruction be determined by the competencies. 

4. That trainees are involved in learning which is wholJ.y or par- 
tially self-directed and self-selected. 

5. That trainees are able to play a major role in evaluating the 
quality, extent, and rapidity of their progress toward mastery 
of successive areas in the program. 

6. That materials, techniques of instruction, and classroom setting 
(both university classroom and clinical settings) are available 

so that instruction can be adapted to the individual needs of the 
trainee . 

7. That trainees are engaged in the learning process through active 
involvement including (1) involvement in selecting particular 
units to be studied, (2) involvement with pupils either through 

a laboratory or clinical setting, and (3) involvement in the 
learning process through such media as video tapes of their own 
performance. 
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FIGURE 5 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION COMPETENCY— UNIT EXPERIENCE^ 



, GPO: p. 89; ED: p. 8b. 
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Group study, then, does not violate the individualized concept; in 
fact, awareness of self can be more easily achieved when studied in re- 
lationship to others in similar circumstances, competencies better observed 
and mastered when working in a group or clinical setting. 



BELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL COMPONENT TO ACADEMIC COMPONENT 
Self-Development and Flexibility^ ^ 

The Pittsburgh model is an effort tc design a program which emphasizes 
the human element in learning. Through a careful process of induction, 
interaction, and reflection in the admission and guidance components, the 
iBodel addresses itself to the humanization of education. 

A student can expect to be a partner in determining his movement 
through the college program. Peer group interaction, independent study, 
sm a ll seminar group sessions, and simulated modules of instruction will 
s«q>pl^t large blocks of required courses. 

The processes of interaction and reflection will create a greater 
awareness of a students' strength and weakness. Possessing this awareness 
and tiie ability to adjust accordingly will help a student develop confi- 
dence and self-respect. As the student becomes invo3.ved in determining 
perstmal direction, evaluation and assessment will stimulate alternate 
routes for overcoming mutually determined weaknesses. No longer will the 
students be shackled to predetermined courses and content outlines gen- 
erally found in college bulletins. The flexibility of chis program will 
permit course substitution as well as course elimination. The method of 
acquiring needed competencies will be determined by the learning style of 
the student. 

Mastery and Efficiency 

Mastery and efficiency will be serviced if the following essential 
aspects are provided for in the program: (1) that trainees are able to 
proceed toward mastery of the instructional content at varying rates; 

(2) that each trainee can make regular progress toward mastery of the in- 
structional content; (3) that trainees are engaged in the learning process 
throu^ active involvement including (1) involvement in selecting pa 7 .*tic- 
ular units to be studied, (2) involvement with pupils either through a 
laboratory or clinical setting, and (3) involvement in the learning pro- 
cess through such media as video tapes of their own performance; (4) that 
trainees are involved in learning which is self-directed and self-selected; 
(5) that trainees are able to play a major role in evaluating the quality, 
extent, and rapidity of their progress toward mastery of successive areas 
in the program; (6) that materials, techniques of instruction, and class- 
room setting (both university classrooms and clinical settings) are avail- 



10 




Ibid .. GPO: p. 29; ED: p. 28. 
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able so that instruction can be adapted to the individual needs of the 
trainee; and (7) that the units of instruction be determined by the com** 
potencies rather than by the more traditional academic divisions such as 
psychology, sociology, or measurement. 

The Pittsburgh model is an attempt to focus on people as wall as 
content, the learner as well as instruction, and the process as well as the 
product . 

The five requirements met by this model component are: (1) academic 
education, (2) professional education, (3) teacher competencies, (4) a clin- 
ical setting, and (5) a guidance component. The model follows a general 
plan for preparing a person to participate in activities involving human 
behavior. This general plan for self— development includes cognitive input, 
affective experience, and field experience sufficient to appraise the train- 
ee’s personal and professional development. 




FIGURE 6 

GENERAL TRAINING PLAN FOR SELF- DEVELOPMENT 



Each component makes a unique contribution to the central theme of 
individualized instruction; major elements tend to support and enhance 
each other. As a student receives the input provided by the discipline, 
the processes treated as academic education are demonstrated. As the 
student attends the clinical setting, concepts of self-development and 
teamwork are applied. Figure 7 shows this interdisciplinary relationship 
of the components and table 1 explains the nature of the contributions of 
each component to individualization. 

The Liberal Education Required in Teacher Training^ ^ 

The rationale that support the liberal arts component in the train- 
ing of teachers run through the literature in teacher education. A re- 



^^Southworth, 



’’Educational Specifications,” pp. 16-19. 
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FIGURE 7 

THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF MAJOR COMPONENTS: 
EXPANDING THE KNOWLEDGE BASE OF THE MODEL 
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Refinement of ed. skills 
Study of the learning 



view of the USOE model teacher education programs reveals many of the same 
rationale supporting general education for teacher trainees. These rationale 
seem to fall together into three general themes: the humanizing influence 

of liberal education, the conceptualizing opportunities provided by the 
liberal arts, and the possibilities for learning modes of inquiry and pro- 
cesses of learning in the disciplines through the liberal arts. 

A more traditional view of the humanizing influence of the liberal 
arts sees the student as less than complete until he has had contact with 
a prescribed set of bodies of knowledge. These experiences are to provide 
the exposure needed to be broadly educated. Another view of the humaniz- 
ing influence of the liberal arts sees in the accumulated experiences of 
mankind a source of ideas which can serve as a medium for the development 
of a feeling for the humanness of man.^^ liberal arts have the poten- 

tial to reveal an ’’image of nan" that provides the necessary schema for 
seeing the learner in a way that is consistent with the aims and goals of 
the individualization of instruction. To see the liberal arts as a power- 
ful means for helping the student realize his world in an expanded concep- 
tual framework is to recognize the liberal arts for the important profes- 
sional training that they are. A long standing preoccupation with the 
differences between liberal and professional education has failed to pro- 
vide the perspective needed to see that broad, generalizable concepts can 
be taught best by those who have acquired them for themselves. Individ- 

instruction in the liberal arts should provide maximal conceptual 
meaning as the learner more closely confronts the medium of subject matter. 
Individualizing the process of concept formation in the liberal arts should 
Provide a personal and transferable conceptual resource for use by the fu- 
ture teacher. 

A major mode for learning is imitation. In their preparation, teach- 
ers are taught for years by techniques that are inconsistent with the meth- 
ods suggested they employ in their teachino. Through contact with the lib- 
®ral ati,s, students can acquire the abilxty to use the modes of inquiry 



l^Fred Wilhelms, "Humanization via the Curriculum," Humanizing 
Educatiorij^ Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, 1967), pp, 27-28. 

n 

James B. MacDonald, "An Image of Man: The Learner Himself," 

Individualized Instruction, Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Association for 

Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963), p. 29. 

Thomas F. Powell, "Reactions to the Liberal Arts Component," in 
"Specifications for a Comprehensive Undergraduate and Inservlce Teacher 
Education Program, Evaluation of the Final Report" fSvrscuse N Y • 
Syracuse University, 1968), n, 57, (Mimeo.) 

Michigan State University, Behavioral Science Teacher Educat ion 

(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office 1967) Vol 1 

Section 11, p. 34. . , . x 
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and problemsolving peculiar to the various academic fields. The values 
fostered by an individualized program of instruction should be more readily 
internalized when the student utilizes his knowledge of the modes of in- 
quiry. The field of education has recently acquired some theoretical tools 
for building into its programs this personalization, or internalization, 
of program values. 

The ComField Model Elementary Teacher Education Program prepared by 
the“ Northwest Regional Laboratory has devoted considerable attention to 
the internalization process as it relates to the professional competencies 
of that program. Through the guidance component of the Pittsburgh model, 
the same internalization process could be applied to liberal arts education. 
In effect then, the liberal arts become not only a program for learning in- 
quiry, but also a process through which inquiry can become valued.^® 

Since no , teacher can gain command of more than a small fraction of 
existi'/ig knowledge, even In one area of the liberal arts, the required 
knowledge in the arts and sciences should be of the following types to 
achieve the purposes of general education &;tated previously: 

Familiarity with subareas of knowledge covered by the field, and 
with the general classification schema for ordering knowledge in 
the field 

Command of key concepts in the field . 

Knowledge of the history and development of this field . 

Knowledge of major modes of inquiry employed in gaining and apply- 
ing knowledge within the field . 

Familiarity with major modes of investigation for gaining access to 
recorded knowledge of the field . 

Knowledge of interdisciplinary relationships . 

Knowledge of relevant materials in the field. 



David R. Krathwohl and others. Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives, Handbook II: Affective Domain (New York: David McKay Company, 

1964), p. 29. 

Del Schalock, A Competency- Based, Field - Centered, Systems 
Approach to Elementary Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: Government 

Printing Office, 1969), pp. 92, ff. 



Southworth , A Model , p. 8. 




INSERVICE COMPONENT 



19 

Clinical Settings for Teacher Training 

Clinical settings for training are required to link pre- and inser- 
vice programs for teachers. The clinical setting cannot be established 
without a new coalition between colleges, schools, teacher organizations, 
and state or federal agencies. The relationship between theory and prac- 
tice can achieve some consistency when teacher training coalitions estab- 
lish environments for training that truly represent the most explicit 
behavior models and techniques desired in pushing teaching to new levels 
of performance. Inservice retraining of teachers must become a profes- 
sional obligation of the school district, teacher organization, and the 
related agencies of government. It must be cast in closer proximity to 
solution of problems in education. A clinical setting r'ust feature ser- 
vice to children, training for teachers, and extension of the knowledge 
base for teaching. In the case of individualization of instruction, it 
must provide a curriculum and materials to support this philosophy of 
organization for learning. 

The clinical environment^® in teacher education serves three dis- 
tinct functions: (1) a service function to the children or youth being 
educated, (2) a teaching function for both the students preparing to enter 
teaching and experienced teachers in residence for retraining, and (3) a 
research function to serve teacher education and the supporting school 
districts through directed observations, recorded data about selected hu- 
man behavior, controlled development of materials, and deliberate evalua- 
tion procedures. 

Few adequately developed clinical environments presently exist in 
teacher education. Very few feature a thematic approach whereby a uni- 
versity and school district, with full support from teacher organizations, 
the community, and federal and state agencies, have established an individ- 
ualized school setting for teacher training, curriculum refinement, mate- 
rials development, systematic behavior analysis, and evaluation. 



^^ Ibid ., GPO: pp. 40-41; ED: pp. 39-40. 



20ciinical envirv nment refers to all of the situations, places or 
settings in which a prospective teacher learns about instruction through 
teaching children, being taught, simulating teaching, or through carrying 
out such instruction- related activities with pupils, parents, or colleagues 
as materials development, materials and method testing, conferring about 
pupil growth, or curriculum designing. Usually the clinical environment 
for this model is a school building, encompassing all of its parts and 
facilities. Additional explanation may be found in Ibid . . GPO: pp. 41-47 

and pp. 58-60 and ED: pp. 39-40 and 57-59. 
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The clinical settings need to accommodate all the preservice roles 
including observer, tutor, assistant teacher, student teacher, and intern 
teacher. Importantly, the Inservice dimension of teacher education will 
receive greater priority In more visible and carefully established en- 
vironments. Experienced teachers will be assigned in residence for vary- 
ing periods of time in order to facilitate their training to new tasks or 
differentiated roles. University graduate credit or competency experi- 
ences would be designed for the clinical setting. A cooperating school 
district and the representative teacher organizations will need to agree 
upon personnel policies which will permit the reassignment of faculty for 
training purposes. Iflienever possible, retraining of teachers will be done 
in teams. Team training implies experiences which would adequately pre- 
pare personnel to function effectively together in differentiated roles. 

Tutors, observers, student teachers, and assistant teachers will be 
involved in the clinical settings for varying periods dependent upon indi- 
vidual progress. Each role should contribute to a professional team serv- 
ing children. Consistent models of exemplary behavior, technique, mate- 
rials, and evaluation would form the clinical curriculum. The opportuni- 
ties to practice would be available throughout an undergraduate program. 
Student teachers will participate as team members with different team 
members monitoring their performance. Teaching interns could be utilized 
in settings outside the clinical buildings only as part of a carefully 
designed and balanced program. The traditional (1:1) student teacher- 
cooperating teacher model lacks relevance in an era of the differentiated 
staff. New teacher candidates will be exposed to many models of teacher- 
learner behavior. The assorted roles of tutor, observer, assistant, stu- 
dent, and intern provide more potential for versatility and mastery than 
in traditional training settings. 

A clinical teaching staff will be cooperatively selected by the school 
district and university partners in the teacher education coalition. The 
resident staff will be of permanent composition blended with teachers 
there for brief tours of assistant teaching as they complete short-ccurse 
retraining. Assignment to the resident staff will be recognized monetarily 
and designated by teacher education as of prime importance. Tours of three 
or more years in the clinical setting will ensure continuity of program. 
Whole faculties could be retrained by selective residence within the clin- 
ical environment over a period of time. The relevancy of training will 
be carefully designed, controlled, and measured in such settings. 

The clinical environment of identification represents a major deci- 
sion in the implementation of this model. 

The nature of the school district, university, teacher organization, 
community, and state- federal coalition is based on certain specific factors. 
Since an effective clinical setting is so important, arrangements must in- 
clude the following points: 

1. Demonstration of the philosophic and operational compatibility 
among the coalition members . 
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2. 



Agreement between the parties such that the roles are clearly 
identified in conjunction with the responsibilities • 

3. Evidence from the school district regarding its support of ef- 
forts in teacher education, including budgetary commitments, 
program developments, and proposed plans. 

4. Indication that the teaching faculty has appraised its attitude 
toward the development of a clinical setting • 

5. Delineation of the manner in which the community has been informed 
regarding the concept of a clinical setting in education • 

6. Periodic assessment of the operation to include university person- 
nel, school district administrators, teachers, students, and par- 
ents . 

7. Development of communication techniques in order to facilitate 

a free-flow of information regarding the operation of the program. 

FACULTY REQUIREMENTS AND STAFF UTILIZATION 
Faculty Instructional Modes^ ^ 

A major revision of instructional patterns throughout education has 
beenoverdue.lt seems likely that the proposed model will facilitate devel- 
oping more effective teaching methods in higher education. In the past, 
individualization was treated by most teacher educators at the knowledge 
or cognitive level. Many years of discussion about the concept resulted 
in few acceptable models. However, the proposed plan for individualiza- 
tion at the teacher education level is founded on strategies directed to- 
ward student internalization — the major process of the affective domain. ^2 
As internalization develops, the student attends to phenomena, responds to 
them, values them, and conceptualizes them. In this manner, he becomes an 
advocate of individualization. Thus, while individualization requires 
certain teacher knowledge with regard to specifying, appraising, and plan- 
ning,the operation and implementation of these competencies also relies 
heavily on the process of internalization by students. In brief, the stu- 
dent must first experience his own learning in an individualized pattern 
before he can practice the art. Therefore, the faculty in higher educa- 
tion cannot continue using teaching techniques which are inconsistent with 
the principles of individualization if the operation and implementation 
of this concept is its .real concern. 

The proposed instructional mode for university faculty includes six 
process as described in the following and shown in figure 8: 

1. Specifying learning goals. The higher education faculty must 
specify learning outcomes in terms of manageable and observable behavior to- 



2 1lbid . , GPO; pp. 47-49; ED: pp . 46-48. 

22Krathwohl, og^. cit . , p. 44. 
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2. Assess student achievement of learning goals, which suggests 
and indicates various degrees of sophistication regarding the 
learning outcomes . 

3. Diagnosing learner characteristics is necessary for creating the 
most efficient means of mastering the learner outcomes, and — 

4. Planning long- and short-term learning programs with students. 
Planning is done cooperatively with the student, utilizing data 
from numbers two (2) and three (3). 

5. Guiding students with their learning tasks implies aiding the 
student in his endeavor to achieve mastery of the learning out- 
comes. Help can fall into many categories — material location, 
problem Identifications, problem clarification, direction, etc. 

6. Evaluating the learner is done, naturally, in terms of the spe- 
cific learning outcomes previously identified. The results of 
the evaluation then determines the new learning outcomes. 

Deyelopiqg the Professional Knowledge Base for Teaching^ ^ 

If education is to become a .science as well as an art, then educators 
at all levels must identify new modes of clinical decisionmaking or regu- 
larize old ones. In 1969 American education still finds too many beginning 
teachers having to rediscover simple truths, to refute a few myths, and re- 
mediate the stand-up, talk-at teacher model which dominates most of the 
society. The ’’profession” has not evidenced those signs of maturity 
which include consistent efforts to (1) identify its knowledge base, (2) 
collect data about its techniques and materials , (3) analyze and evaluate 
its practices, and (4) systematize its procedures for extending a body of 
principles, strategies, and understandings of itself. 

In the search for a conceptual framework and for modes of inquiry for 
extending the knowledge base, the student will have been provided contact 
with the liberal arts and those academic fields, including the behavioral 
sciences, which provide the cognitive base for the teaching profession. 

The clinical setting provides the context in which the cognitive base can 
be applied to the problems and issues arising from instructional decision- 
making. To study and receive feedback about instructional decisions, the 
practitioner^^ must have a supportive clinical team^^ consisting of edu- 
cators, academicians, and instructional assistants to allow reflection on 
the decisionmaking process. 



23southworth, "Educational Specifications,” pp. 20-27. 

^^Professional and profession are enclosed in quotes throughout 
to indicate a state of becomingness. 

^^Practitioner in this sense refers to the classroom teacher or 
the teacher education student in the clinical setting, either of which 
may be extending their own or the professions ’s knowledge base. 

n 

^°For a further definition of the term "clinical team,” refer to 
Southworth. A Model , p. 100. 
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As the practitioner selects "concepts , intellectual processes, and the 
emotional ingredients^^ which reflect an instructional decision, "an oppor- 
tunity is provided for the analysis of behavior which will expand the 
knowledge base of the teacher. As the educator— researcher— teacher— acade- 
mician team oversee this process, new testable theory will be generated 
by the decision-treatment-evaluation cycle. (See figure 9.) The clin- 
ical data generated through this cycle are artifacts in the system, not a 
product in any sense. In effect, it instigates and perpetuates the exami- 
nation of professional decisionmaking as a rational process. The proce- 
dure establishes the hypothetical nature of professional methodology and 
involves the practitioner in its evaluation and refinement. 



As the practitioner gives evidence of being able to cope with the 
decisionmaking process, these successful experiences will provide feed- 
back for beginning the process again. \^hen the practitioner is unable to 
cope with the process, it will be necessary to return to the knowledge 
base for additional cognitive input or to a guidance function which will 
provide the necesscxry insights to return to the instructional issue or 
problem that is unsolved. Translated into action, this means a contin- 
uous process of retraining of teachers. 

Restructuring the liberal arts component^^ should proceed early in 
the model implementation. The array of strategies which could be employed 
in the restructuring process are unlimited. The authors of this model 
place emphasis upon a design that utilizes the criteria which fol^.ow ; (1) 
that both the school of education and the academic department involved 
in the restructuring recognize the need for program regeneration, (2) that 
individualization must be understood and agreed to as the theme permeating 
the new organization, (3) that sufficient budget, personnel, and time be 
assigned to the restructuring process in order to facilitate the develop- 
ment of instructional units and instructional modes needed for this model, 
(4) that means of evaluation and feedback be established to ensure continued 
relevancy of the program, (5) that the relationship of each academic dis- 
cipline to the total program be recognized early in their individuaJ pro- 
gram, and (6) that the restructuring process be examined continuously in 
order to judge it as a way of establishing the grand design for restruc- 
turing the institution. 



^^Elmer R. Smith, "The Learning Essentials," Teacher Education 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 68. 

^^Michigan State University, op . cit . , p. 8, ff., provides a model 
of this cycle and its contribution to the practitioner’s and profession s 
knowledge base. 

29southworth, "Educational Specifications," p, 19. 









Conceptual framework 




FIGURE 9 

EXTENDING THE KNOWLEDGE BASE FOR TEACH ING^^ 



^^Hichigan State University, op.cit . , Vol. 1, Section 2, p. 34. 
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EVALUATION COMPONENT 



Evaluation Questions for the Tea cher Training Model ^ ^ 

The teacher education program which has been outlined in the Pitts- 
burgh model shall be evaluated for two purposes: (1) to provide informa- 

tion for guiding and improving the program as it develops and (2) to pro- 
vide a comprehensive assessment of the program. These two aspects of 
evaluation are formative and summative evaluation after Scriven's explica- 
tion in "Methodology of Evaluation. "32 ^ 

Both foraatiye and summative evaluation require that each dimension 
of the individualized teacher education project be assessed. These di- 
mensions consist of (1) the aims or criteria of the program, (2) the plan 
or procedures for the program, (3) the implementation or operation of the 
program, and (4) the end results of the program, i.e., the degree to which 
the program permits the achievement of the objectives. 

The evaluation of the Pittsburgh model will provide data to answer the 

following types of questions relating to an individualized teacher training 
program : ^ 



1. Are all the competencies needed in teaching clearly stated in terms 
of the desired outcomes? 

2. Does the list of competencies exhaust all the needed competencies 
for the teacher of the future? 

3. Are there provisions for the manner in which the students shall 

work to develop these competencies: the materials used, the de- 

gree of proficiency required for various competencies, the appli- 
cation of knowledge, the determinaticri of prerequisite skills 
needed for certain competencies, the ordering of competencies, 
and the arrangement of the competencies into units of workable 
size? 

4. How does the plan incorporate the elements of individualization 
into the teacher training program so that teachers will be trained 
in the same manner that they will eventually instruct children? 

In what manner will the trainee diagnosis take place? What type 
of testing procedures will be used for this? What provisions will 
be made for the use of diagnostic testing procedures in assigning 
units of work to the trainees? Is every unit planned with alternate 



31Southworth , A Model , GPO: pp. 65-69; ED: pp. 64-68. 

32Michael Scriven, "The Methodology of Evaluation," Perspectives 

’ Edited by R. E. Stake (Chicago: Rand McNaliy 
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instructional paths, materials, and technology? What provisions 

are made for the continuous monitoring and assessment of student 
progress? 

5. What forms of environments are accessible to the trainees for 
individualizing instruction? 

6. Is the plan developed in sufficent detail so that it can be im- 
plemented? 

7. Is the plan appropriate to the characteristics (age, previous 
instruction, etc. ) of the trainees? 

8. Does the plan account for the variation of events which might 
require modification of the plan? 

9. Does the theoretical study of professional education and the 
academic disciplines blend with application of learning through- 
out the entire training program? 

Imp lemen tat ion 



The way in which the program actually operates must be assessed in 
terms of the viability and efficiency with which the plan is followed 
and the criteria are met. In asking whether the operation of the plan 
fits the plan and stated criteria, the following types of questions need 
to be answered in order to establish the strong points of the program 
and modify the limitations of the program as it operates: 

1. Are the behavioral objectives for competencies stated unaicbigu- 
ously so that professor, trainees, test writers, or curriculum 
developers can use them with clarity? 

2. Is there empirical evidence that the ob jectives are in requisite 
order? 

3. Is there empirical evidence that the objectives are grouped into 
units of appropriate size? 

4. Are the objectives and units such that there are no gaps? 

or overlapping steps in the ordering of the objectives and units? 

5. Is there evidence of the validity and reliability of the various 
diagnostic tests used in the program? This includes both written 
tests and various performance tests during clinical experiences. 

6. How do the procedures for administering tests and scoring pro- 
cedures operate? 

7. Is there evidence that the tests provide information that the 
trainee can use to monitor his own progress? 

8. Is there evidence that the materials used are appropriate and 
easily accessible to the trainee? 

9. To what degree does individualization take place during the pro- 
gram? Are there alternate routes or types of instructional ma- 
terials, or arrangements by which the trainee can proceed at 
variable rates? 

10. What type of staff training is required to operationalize the 
program? 
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PROGRAM REGENERATION SYSTEM 










Assessment 

Finally, the outcomes of the program in terms of trainee performance 
will be evaluated to judge the extent to which the teacher training pro- 
gram does prepare trainees to effect various competencies required. This 
V7ill require data to show: 

1. Measures of the trainees' performance in the classroom in the 

differentiated teacher roles that they may be expected to under- 
take . 

2. Measures of the effectiveness of various diagnostic procedures 
and materials for improving student performance • 

3. Data to show variation in instructional materials and routes. 

4. Data to show variation in instructional rates . 

5. Followup studies on the work of trainees in teaching once they 
have completed the program. 

types of questions listed for the planning, operation, and assess* 
ment of the teacher training program can be answered at various points in 

time during the program's development in order to improve the program's 
operation. 

The information also can be combined with all information available 
regarding the project for summative evaluation. However, the data will 
be gathered by continual monitoring and assessment at all phases of the 
program development in order to correct problem areas and to provide a 
record of program progress and change. Figure 10 shows this continual 
monitoring process operating within the new model. 

Through decision analysis, each component is assessed and evaluated, 
not only for its own internal consistency, but for its interdisciplinary* 
relationship to the philosophy of the model itself. 



PROGRAil MANAGEMENT 

Educational reform of the recent past has been analyzed from at least 
two points of view— as products or as processes. The proposed products 
of this model will probably be examined in depth. However, the authors 
believe that the procedures by which this model is implemented, i.e., the 
process of change, also should be studied. 

Much advice is presently available from those who have encountered 
problems in change. In the text. Innovation in Education. 3 3 Matthew Miles 
makes the following observation : 



^^Matthew B. Miles, editor. Innovation in Education (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), p. 635. 
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"...Educational innovations are almost never installed on their merits. 

Characteristics of the Ivocal system, of the innovating person or 

group, and of other relevant groups often outweigh the impact of what 

the innovation is." 

If one abides by this judgment, the Pittsburgh model or any other 
design is not likely to be effectively introduced without a substantial 
analysis of the present state of affairs. Examination of such functions 
are as the communication patterns in a system, and the decisionmaking process 
should precede the enactment of elaborate plans of action. 

The implementor will establish the structure for all teacher training 
components and coordinate the resulting relationships. A system of manage- 
ment will evolve as the faculty pilot parts of components and establish 
evaluation procedures. 

Managements^ is identified and defined as a set of functions that is 
the necessary support system of the teacher training program. The designers 
list the following functions: 

1. Planning and development . 

2 . Financing . 

3. Operations maintenance. 

4. Information. 

5 . Communication . 

6 . Evaluation . 

7. Reformulation of program. 

The functions of management utilize human energy, time, material, 
facilities, and data resources in attempting to achieve the component 
objectives which have been clarified in this proposal. 

The administration of an individualized teacher training program, 
one only reaching 40 percent of total individualization, will demand new 
strategies from department chairmen and college faculty. Certainly, the 
monopoly of superior management systems in government, industry, and the 
defense establishment will continue until teacher education personnel be- 
gin the interface with the so-called experts. 

Any implement ion of this model will need research support in the 
careful specification of learning goals, task analysis, and systematic 
evaluation of the model components. The relationship will not be an easy 
one between the research-oriented faculty and the operationally oriented 
faculty. It would be safe to state at least three major problems encumber 
the dialogue: (i) a common language does not exist, (2) respect between re- 

search and teacher education has not developed, and (3) approaches to 



^^Southworth , "Educational Specifications," p. 35. 
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thought, process, and problemsolving are not initially compatible or con 
gruent . 

When a university decides to implement the University of Pittsburgh 

model, a series of events must occur. Table 2 illustrates this process 
in 10 steps. 



SUMMARY^^ 



Individualized instruction has been an ageless dream of the schools 
of America. The years of effort and dialogue have resulted in very few 
plans and operations of this idea which could withstand rigorous examina- 
tion. Through the years, this dream has turned into a dilemma as teachers 
have been urged by many to individualize programs only to be confronted 
with the reality of a training lag, an economic restriction, and an opera- 
tional void which exists because so few acceptable models of this concept 
are available . 

The central theme of the new model for teacher training is individ- 
ualized instruction. A general definition of individualization is as 
follows; Individualized instruction consists of planning and conducting, 
with each pupil, programs of study and day-to-day lessons that are tailor- 
made to suit his learning requirements and his characteristics as a learner. 
This definition focuses on instructional planning with and for each indi- 
vidual student before teaching him, then teaching him according to the 
plan. Most educators mistakenly define individualization in terms of the 
setting within which learning takes place, limiting it to tutorial instruc- 
tion or independent study. 

Group teaching can also be a part of individualized programs . When- 
ever, at the same time, two or more pupils are ready to study the same 
task in a like way through group presentation or discussion, it is proper 
for the teacher to assemble and teach them as a group. This is very dif- 
ferent from most instruction today where plans are made for the group as 
a whole and where instuction pays limited attention to individual differ- 
ences among pupils in the group. It has been assumed by the authors of 
this proposal that principles of individualized instruction should be 
used throughout the educational experience. Thus, while this model is 
specifically addressed to the preparation of teachers for levels of instruc- 
tion within an elementary school, it is applicable to other levels. 



Several chronic problems of education are directly related to the issues 



^^Southworth, A Mode l. GPO; pp . 63-65; ED; pp. 62—64. 
^^ Ibid .. GPO; pp. 70-72; ED; pp. 69-71. 
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STEPS TO IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH MODEL 



Selection of model 


The institution has decided 
to implement the University 
of Pittsburgh model. 


Faculty, students, and 
facilities assessed 


Capabilities of faculty, 
students, and facilities 
are assessed with regard 
to the model requirements. 


Resource capabilities 


Conclusion is reached regarding 
capabilities of all resources. 


Goals of overall program 


Long-term goals are specified 
such that these goals are 
consistent with resource 
capabilities. 


Immediate or 
intermediate objectives 


Short-term goals are 
specifically identified with 
regard to facilities, material 
and techniques , management , and 
faculty. 


Acquire new resources 


Short-term goals are realized 
as new resources are acquired. 


Orientation of faculty , 
conventional and new 
courses, and clinical 
settings 


The system has the capability 
to induct students after 
faculty orientation has 
occurred, courses have been 
evaluated and reformed, and 
clinical settings have been 
identified. 


Recruitment 


Students are urged to apply 
for adnission. 


Assessment of resource 
and student capability 


Resources such as faculty, 
facility, and material are 
available. Student 
capabilities are also 
assessed. 


Admission 


Students are admitted on the 
basis of system and student 
capability. 



of individualized instruction and teacher preparation. Paramount among 
these concerns is inservice education. Slowly, we are coming to acknowl- 
edge the obsolescence in our skills to individualize instruction. The 
programs of the past have been futile. In the future, we will find a 
new approach as training, self-development , and self-renev/al become 
features of the daily operation of the school. This model proposes a 
way of preparing new professionals and upgrading the licensed practi- 
tioners to individualize instruction. 

Individualized instruction is the central theme of the University of 
Pittsburgh model. In preparing the plan, we intended to be clear that 
while such individualized programs as IPI, PEP, and PLAN have been cited 
in the text, the Pittsburgh model is not a teacher training program only 
for that form of individualization. 

In a general sense, the proposed program is quite similar to many 
existing plans. The student will continue in liberal arts study for the 
first part of his preparation. The remainder of his program will consist 
of several experiences in a school setting. 

Major differences exist between conventional teacher education pro- 
grams and the proposed model. An illustration of this point would be 
the matter of program flexibility— a critically important trait of indi- 
vidualized instruction. In the Pittsburgh model, this attribute will 
be evident as a student obtains the liberal arts input because instruc- 
tional modes will be used which allow for different rates and styles of 
learning. Flexibility also will be obvious as students assume more re- 
sponsibility for making decisions about their training. Flexibility will 
be noted in program planning. No longer will courses be offered with 
vague descriptions regarding purpose and goals. Smaller, more precise 
units of instruction will be used, and students v;ill have a greater 
opportunity to tailor the program according to their needs. This trait 
also will be visible during student teaching and interning for these 
experiences also will be adjusted to the individual. 

Flexibility is a discernible trait of the proposed instructional 
mode. Individualized instruction as herein proposed begins with an 
appraisal of the learner. Instruction is then adapted to the individual. 
Within a reasonably short time, the effectiveness of that treatment is 
judged for the purpose of adjusting activities to the learner once more. 
This cycle, which is brief, in time, appears as an appropriate plan for 
individualizing instruction. 

Flexibility is carefully linked to seif-development which is another 
unique feature of the Pittsburgh model. The adjustments previously cited 
in program and instruction enable self-development in a gross manner. 
However, underlying this focus is the reasonable assumption that students 
will relate to pupils in a more helpful manner if the preparation period 
is marked by accepting and helping behavior by the faculty. 
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Self-development has another dimension. It will be noticeable in 
the prolonged attention to group process in the model. By this technique, 
the student will learn how to help others identify personal strengths 
and weaknesses. In so doing, students will gain new insights into their 
own behavior. 

The teacher educators who prepared this model believe that individ- 
ualized instruction is a means to a more significant goal. It will be 
a useful means only if it helps each child in his quest for identity. 

This is an endeavor of the highest priority. It is an endeavor which can- 
not rely totally on good equipment and material. It is an endeavor which 
progresses on the basis of human relationships. Thus, the teacher, or 
the student of teaching, must be prepared to fill this critical role. 

This is the contribution of self-development. For as the teacher knows 
himself, he will be better equipped to help others know themselves. 

Learning in the fashion of the Pittsburgh model also is marked by 
the concepts of mastery and efficiency. With regard to mastery, the train- 
ee will be expected to demonstrate that learning goals have been met. 
Movement to another set of goals will be predicated on previous indications 
of mastery. However, mastery will not imply rigid standards of perfor- 
mance for all trainees. 

Efficiency is related to the flexibility feature. In relation to 
efficiency, the program will be adjusted to accommodate individuals in 
terms of what they know, how they learn, and what they select to learn. 
Thus, a flexible program is essential if learning efficiency is to be 
recognized. 

Individualized instruction is a demanding pursuit which requires 
the talents and support of the entire profession. Unilateral institu- 
tional action is unthinkable as a solution to teacher training problems 
in i^erica. 

Individualization is understood to mean planning with, therefore, 
one institution may not prescribe explicitly for another. Each imple- 
menting faculty must study and refine components according to the unique 
factors integral to its setting. 
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SECOND-DAY INTERACTION 
OF THE WRITERS' GROUP 



PARTICIPANTS IN THE SECOND-DAY INTERACTION* 

Joel L.. Burdin^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

James Cooper^ University of Massachusetts 

Norman R. Dodl^ Florida State University 

WiiliLam E.. Etigbi'etson, Governors State University 

NiLcholas Fattru, Indiana University 

.W.. RoheiKt Houston, Michigan State University 

'Charlies EL. Johnson, The University of Georgia 

iE* Del Schaiock, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Eorton C^ Southworth, University of Pittsburgh 

James Steffensen, U.S. Office of Education 

WiHfoird A^ Weber, Syracuse University 

William Wiersma, The University of Toledo 



For purposes of this publication, the participants' comments have been 
edited and excerpted. 




WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
SECOND-DAY INTERACTION 



BURDIN: 

}Ihat is your general assessment of all the models? 

COOPER: 

Probably the greatest across-the-board weakness of all the models is the 
[Imbalance] of attention [paid to] the preservice [level]. In most 
models... it was much easier to specify the programs from a preservice 
point of view. The inservice [level] was a lot foggier — the situations 
presented were unique, and the individuals were varied. It was very 
hard to describe in advance an attack on the inservice component. That 
was my impression. 

BURDIN; 

Most of the federal programs to-date focus on graduate programs, so 
this [the emphasis on preservice education] strikes me as an interesting 
departure from the earlier emphasis on graduate schools. Maybe this 
[departure] is a good antidote to v/hat some people would say was an over- 
focus upon graduate programs. 

JOHNSON : 

We wanted to do an excellent job, and we started at the beginning. Some 
of us in the program that I represent began the professional program 
much earlier. 



If we are capable — and I think the model will do it — of producing a 
better elementary teacher, the bachelor’s degree is equivalent to the 
master’s degree of today. Once we started making specifications which 
we called teacher performance behavior, we realized that it [the pro- 
fessional program] can’t be done in the first two years. You can’t do 
it all in the first four years. 

There’s another question, too, in relation to preservice. Specifically, 
it is the practicality of the inservice program on a large scale. I’m 
particularly thinking of some of the larger institutions. It boggles 
the mind to think of a comprehensive inservice program for the graduates 
of Michigan State University ... .The logistics and manpower necessary 
seem to be fantastic. I don’t know how it could be done on a large- 
scale basis. 



BURDIN : 

]/ihat can he expected of the B.A. degree graduate — under present pro- 
grams and under the models? 






HOUSTON: 

Isq't our problem here one of definition of what the bachelor's degree 
is? For example j Charlie [Johnson] could be including an internship 
which might go beyond what you're thinking about, or he might not be 
iriduding the internship as part of this transition to teaching. 



JOHNSON : 

I still think that we can expect a lot more of this graduate at the end 
of the equivalent of four years — whatever the time is — than we would 
normally expect of one out of the present program, or a lot of effort 
has been wasted. 



DODL: 

I'm going to respond to this thing about finishing the typical bachelor's 
degree, also. I think our model is a little different here. We removed 
and student teaching experiences from the preservice phase 
» which may not be a different kind of venture at some other in- 
, but it was a different one for our particular state and our 
institution. To the extent that these people will not have 
had a continuing kind of inschool experience prior to actually going 
out into what we call an inservice kind of relationship, it would be dif- 
ferent, and they would not have had some of the experiences they might 
have in a traditional program. On the other hand, we fully expect them 
to be far better equipped in certain teaching skills 

JOHNSON : 

Ours [program] is just the opposite. We can start people right out of 
high school as paraprofessionals taking course work concurrently in the 

^tts . We increased, practically tripled, the amount of time that 
they get in laboratory experience. We have increased it in bits and 
pieces. All experiences with children go along with instruction, not 
just in some long capstone experience. We haven't limited them in terms 

of weeks. We say approximately six weeks, or whatever is needed. Some 
may need 12 weeks. 

PANELIST: 

I'm asking out of ignorance. Chuck [Charles Johnson], but can a person test 
ahead of these lower level performances of experience? 

JOHNSON : 

Yes, any time. Everything is on a proficiency module basis. Everything 
Preceded by some form of pretest. Now that doesn't mean paper— and— 
pencil pretests always. It can be a performance scale. In other words, 
you can chop your way right through until you find you can't perform and 
need the experience to perform. And that's where you begin. 

SCHALOCK: 

One of the inconsistencies that hangs me up in this whole discussion is 
hearing you say what you just said, and yet your earlier comments were 
all linked to degree programs. We just had to resolve that kind of 
incongruity, and we did it in a simple-minded kind of way. That way is 
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simply to unhinge, unlink preparation from degree programs. Degree pro- 
grams are institutional issues. They don't necessarily have anything to do 
with the ability to teach. In the Northwest model if you meet the criteria, 
you are able to move into a real live classroom situation with supervision 
by the time you are a freshman. Or you may stay either in the laboratory 
or on the faculty for eight years . 




We found that a lot of the specifications that we developed for pieservice 
also apply to inservice, mainly because teachers just haven't had this kind 
C£ experience. The fact that this is true doesn't mean that they go through 
the same type of program. 



BURDIN: 

Eow realistic are the models' emphasis on inservice programs? 

COOPER: 

How realistic is it that the institutions are going to provide inservice 
training for the graduates of their programs that are within a particular 
geographic area? How realistic is it that you are going to have the fac- 
ulty? That you are going to have the personnel to provide a meaningful 
inservice program for *’he graduates of your programs? This is what I saw 
as the major weakness [of the models], almost universally. There wasn't 
this emphasis, which then led me to think that perhaps this was an unreal- 
istic expectation on the part of the U.S. Office of Education. The speci- 
fications were really designed for preservice and inservice. We've talked 
about specifications, the follow-up graduates, and what kind of training 
for inservice. But do we have the personnel for follow-through? Can 
we do it? 

JOHNSON: 

Feasibility is what we want to look into. This whole thing has moved us 
much closer to providing these kinds of inservice experiences. I know on 
our part it has forced us to come to grips with creating living new insti- 
tutions, and really a new institution, when you come right down to it, of 
trainers, of teachers — people out in the field who become a major part of 
the training institution. . . . 

BURDIN: 

How should a relevant inserviae program be envisioned? 

SCHALOCK: 

One of the things the Pittsburgh model speaks to has a lot of relevance. 
That is, if you try to forecast what the world of education is going to 
look like out there — in another five, 10, 20 years — one forecast is... 
that there are going to be pretty comprehensive instructional systems to 
be managed by teachers. Now, if that is right, inservice education takes 
on one whale of a different kind of connotation than going out teaching 
them about Flanders interaction system. The whole design of an inservice 
teacher education program is going to have to build around training re- 
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lative to the demands of specific sets of instructional operations .... In- 
dividually Prescribed Instruction [IPI] is the kind of prototype I'm think- 
ing of. You don't just bring people in, give them two weeks of training 
in that thing and say, "Go home and do." It's not that way. There really 
is need for a long-term, on-site supervisory type of linking. 



It's more than just the old notion of the supervisor, where you squint 
over somebody's shoulder and watch him function. Rather, the role of that 
instructional agent will be as precise and demanding, both in terms of 
instruction and assessment, as will be the requirements in the preservice 
program. To prepare those people in the schools to assume that kind of 
instructional function is equivalent in scope, mass, and complexity to the 
preservice program. Secondly, once you get those people who are competent, 
and you have that kind of mechanism and organization built into public 
schools, then the public schools are pretty well equipped to handle the in- 
servic€ program themselves. They'll do their own training. I think that's 
the way it's going to go. I just don't think that the magnanimity of uni- 
versities is such, nor the resource space such, that they're going to attend 
to that stuff. I'm not even sure the political structure in colleges and 
public schools would let them anyway. 



BURDIN: 

What new arTongements are needed for fimeHonal preservice and insern)ice 
programs? 



SOUTHWORTH: 

...I think we're talking about either new agencies or new coalitions which 
are going to have to link with universities differently than before. 

People can't come back to the school at night to take three credits or go 
back to summer school for six credits. I think what we're talking about 
is creating new kinds of environmental settings where preservice and in- 
service goes on the year 'round. I think we're making a drastic mistake 
if we don't take the teacher organizations and administrative organizations 
along with us in this. It's got to become a professional base rather than 
somebody doing a service for somebody else in a producer- consumer relation- 
ship. I think we'll probably address ourselves more directly to the kind 
of coalition that is needed to support preservice and inservice without 
lengthy elaboration of different sets of competencies that might be needed. 

However, if we go into individualization, this means massive retraining of 
people, even to support team teaching and ungradedness. We still don't 
see enough examples of things being done well. I think it can't be done 
on the college campus, and it's not going to be done in the laboratory 
school. We're talking about a new kind of coalition which creates new 
kinds of settings which have preservice and inservice capabilities. 






WEBER: 

In^the writing of our phase II proposal, we envisioned protocooperation* 
We ve pretty much said that the task of educating teachers at the preser 
vice and inservice levels is more than a joining of simply a college or 
university, ^d this is why we've heavily involved public schools, re- 
gional educational laboratories, and educational industries in this kind 
of venture. I think this is the kind of agency that is going to be pri- 
marily concerned with the inservice program. It's more than a person 
running back to campus for three credits on Tuesday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. 



BURDIN: 

In what way does the profession certify proficiency as teachers? How are 
preservice and inservice programs related to certification? 

JOHNSON: 

I don't think we can just throw certification out. Somebody's going to 
have to, for several years to come, declare when a person is ready for 
whatever level of service in education he is: pjraprofessional, general 

professional, or specialist level. Our thinking has been that this would 
be a cooperative endeavor, and it still could rest officially in the state 
departments of education. We set up reciprocal commitments with them and 
with the university. They are not going to throw bachelor's, associate's 
or master's degrees away, but we find they are very ready to listen. The 
president of the university, vice-president in charge of instruction, and 
board of regents are very happy and pleased to say, "Surely, it is possible 
to determine the proficiency equivalent to any course in the university 
system. We will help you define what makes a person who has the equivalent 
of the associate's degree. If you can give us that person, and he can 
show those proficiencies, we will give him that degree." The same thing 
goes for the bachelor's degree. And the master's degree sort of falls in 
between. We have not decided what to do with that for we felt a need for 
^ Wisher level than what in the past has been the master's degree.. ..We've 
also felt that you have to have scholarships. We coped with this by talk- 
ing with people on campus. They said that you can't award scholarships on 
the basis of grades if you aren’t going to give them grades. But it could 
be done on the basis of their achievement and their rate of progress. In 
this way, the ones who move the most rapidly are the most capable, and we 
might possibly see a way of putting our scholarships into their hands. 



For the first time, no one can accuse teacher education of not having a 
substantive, substanr^r*! content. I think these projects, more than any- 
thing I've seen anywhere, bring out the substantive content. But I don't 
think we've addressed the whole problem of inservice training. I feel 
very emphatically that the inservice component belonged in the specifica- 
tions, and it was not the function of the people who wrote the specifica- 
tions to spell out how the people would deal with that particular speci- 
fication . 
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BURDIN : 

What are some aspects of proficiency to which preparation must be ad- 
dressed? 

SCHALOCK: 



Each decision point of a teacher’s day has a bunch of variables mixed up 
in it. Some of the variables are what outcomes he’s working for with what 
kind of kid — and that means learning style , background information, and 
^11 the rest and in what kind of a context. His decision always has to 
take those three points of reference so that he selects out instructional 
strategy and the content to link onto that strategy to make a difference. 
Now, the thing that really hangs me up is that those three things keep 
shifting on him all the time he’s moving aroiind the classroom. He’s got 
30, 40 little heads that look different. More than that, the instructional 
materials that he has available to make choices from are always changing. 

As you move through time, the objectives change, and the kids change, and 
^11 the rest. The thing that puzzles me is what to give the teacher to 
let him hang onto or to let him utilize functionally in that decisionmaking 
context? There should be some kind of decisionmaking principles some place 
in the world which speak to those linkages . 

If you speak of competence as knowing what kids are like, independently, 
what classes of outcomes to work toward, independently, and what instruc— 
tional strategies are, independently, then you’re not talking about com- 
petence. That’s merely mastery of subject matter. Competency to me, def- 
initionally and operationally, is being able to make the mix of those 
things at key decision points and to function in a given way that’s appro- 
priate to the mix. 



HOUSTON : 

We know very little about learning, or what improves learning. What can 
the teacher do to improve learning? What can a teacher education program 
do to help a teacher to be able to help a youngster to learn? This is a 
very complex arena. 



SCRALOCK: 

1 don’t deny that. I understand all that, ^ut I have one simple problem. 
The effectiveness of a teacher, at least on one major dimension, depends 
on whether or not he brings about whac he intends to bring about in kids. 
Are his treatment conditions effective? Does he do what he says he’s 
going to do? Now, I don’t care how much a doctor knows about how my blood 
system works. The question is: When that starts to foul up, does he be- 
have in ways that unfouls i^? Or when I get pneumonia, does he give me 
the right pill? The question is: Is the treatment effective? The issue 
that I think we are moving towards is: Can teachers behave effectively? 

Can they bring about the outcomes that are supposed to come about? My 
only argument is that if you give a physician knowledge about a six-month 
exposure to five different drugs, and you make no linkage between the 



drugs and that which they are related to — in terms of what they will bring 
about — then I don't have any confidence in that physician's ability using 
wisely drug "A" to treat circumstance "X." You see physicians dip into 
large jars of pills, and if that jar doesn't work, fine, he'll dip into the 
next one. I don't have much confidence in him. 

And that's my anxiety about teachers. We teach them about Flanders, we 
teach them about children, and we sort of never make the linkage between 
all that stuff. We say, "Go make the mix; go try it out." Either you'll 
find out whether you're successful, or we'll tell you if you are success- 
ful, or maybe nobody ever cares. Kids are just going to go on anyhow. 
That's my anxiety. What does it mean to us? 

JOHNSON: 

I think you said that what we've done in preparing these performance spe- 
cifications or behavioral objectives is that we haven't gone for enough. 

I think what you're asking for is something more than we have. I don't 
see anything wrong with the substitute of declarations that we have. But 
I do see this as a problem. One way that many of us have talked about it 
has been in terms of a longitudinal follow-up — where we see the teacher in 
practice on the job — and we evaluate the total operation of teaching. 

SCHALOCK: 

The Words sound good, but "total operation?" What does it mean? For in- 
stance, we look at the children in the classroom. This has got to be a 
part of the long-term follow-up. 



WEBER: 

I presently have the situation in which some of the teachers of the tra- 
ditional programs are successful, effective teachers, and some of them are 
not. So how do you begin to diagnose your programs in terms of what it is 
they can and cannot do? I hear you asking for something different than 
simply sharpening up behavioral objectives. I hear you saying: Let's 

not forget that when we're talking about behavioral objectives, we have to 
look at kids. Let's look at them within the context of the situation, the 
content, the social milieu, and all the variables. 



It might be a better measure of successfulness than of effectiveness. 



SCHALOCK: 

I've come to believe, in a nutshell, that whereas the cultural anthropolo- 
gist made us terribly aware of something called cultural relativity, I'm 
now coming to understand in my own head that you can only look at teacher's 
effectiveness in terms of contextual relevance. That is a terribly complex 
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piece of world out there* But a decision at a point in time is only the 
appropriate decision relative to the mix that the teacher’s in. And that’s 
a complex mix. Now, to me that doesn’t mean you get squishy-squashy about 
the criterion’s effectiveness. You don’t have to do that. It’s just that 
you have criteria of judging effectiveness that are appropriate to the 
context. You have an infinite array of contexts, so it gets kind of tough. 
Still, reasonable criteria for judging effectiveness just must be contex- 
tually defined. Otherwise, I think we’re whipped. 

FATTU: 



We’ll never get precise precision, but we can become more precise than we 
are now. You want to play God, really, the way you were mentioning that 
you want to do everything for everybody. You want to be able to predict 
not only what the immediate consequences will be, but also their long-term 
implications. A realistic professional point of view would be to deal 
with the situation at the present time in the fashion that would be most 
effective. The procedure should be plain and effective and not try to 
cover everything in the life span of that individual and say, "Now, this 
event is going to have implications in 20 years and then in 30 years and 
so on." That’s completely unrealistic. What you have to do is to focus 
on a few things, and this is one of the virtues of the proposals. I’d like 
to see that focus developed in greater depth and spelled out at greater 
length. I think your qualifications are useful, but they seem to me to be- 
long, in many cases, in the realm of theology rather than in the realm of 
science. 

SCHALOCK: 

In a way I think Nick [Fattu] is way off base. 

ENGBRETSON: 

I don’t understand what Nick is saying. We’ve had 40 years of research as 
to what’s going on in the classroom, and we don’t really know, and we know 
we don’t know. Nick is saying let’s take what we nov; know and apply it and 
eventually develop increasing proficiency 

FATTU: 



All I was saying was, concentrate on a lew things that you can do well, 
for example, behavioral outcomes and learning. I think you can define the 
learning outcomes that could be reasonably expected from a set of activi- 
ties, both in the short-term and long-term. You nan proceed to assess the 
extent to which this has been attained. According to Del’s [Schalock] 
conceptualization, I would see this as irrelevant because he would be in- 
terested in all the contextual variations even in terms of what will these 
people do 20 years hence. Will they riot? Will they undertake a complete 
revolution? I’m merely trying to interpret what Bill [Engbretson] was say- 
ing. It seems to me the path is pretty clear there. You focus on a few 
things that you can do, and you do them much better and conceptualize them 
more clearly. 
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JOHNSON: 

...If these objectives aren’t producing effects on kids that are desirable, 
then there's something wrong with these objectives. It’s just as simple as 
that. I would say that we could begin to get data immediately when we see 
these youngsters in the classrooms. And that’s one reason I think it’s 
essential that we have early opportunity for these teachers in preparation 
to be working with children and to be observed in their operation. We can 
look right back, and we can tell almost immediately. Again, speaking of 
a specific model that is broken up into blocks — in the second block, out 
of about 20 blocks of operations, they begin working in a classroom situa- 
tion to be observed to see what they learned in the first block. And at 
that point you can revise the first block. 



BURDIN: 

How are behavioral objectives established? 



JOHNSON: 

...We went to every department. Each department had to come up with a 
group of objectives, for instance, those who are working on math education. 
We had quite a time with the math education faculty because it didn’t want 
to work from the standpoint of the functional use of numbers in society. It 
calls that social science, the telling of time, and so on, that kind of 
stuff. We had a little go-round. In reading, we found conflicts, but the 
faculty finally come up with some objectives. Again, these were not speci- 
fic enough for us, but it was the best we could do in eight months of oper- 
ation — to get them down on paper and say that they needed refinement. In 
our plans for implementation these object iver> are going to go right straight 
back to the original groups to be reworked. But if you’ll look in our pro- 
cedures part, you see a flow diagram of operation. 



BURDIN: 

To what extent can you specify teacher behaviors based upon presumed accom- 
plishments of children and youth without destroying the uniqueness of the 
teacher? To what extent is the effectiveness of the teacher a consequence 
of what he or she ^ rather than what he or she does? I’m thinking of 
Combs’ concept that the effectiveness of the teacher is the consequence 
of what the teacher is rather than what he does. Are we going almost to 
the point of precision with regard to the uniqueness of the teacher? As 
I look at all your characteristics, I’m trying to see how you maintain the 
uniqueness of the teacher based upon his perceptions and all sorts of fac- 
tors, and at the same time, help the teacher exercise his uniqueness with- 
in these broader frameworks. In other words ^ how do you relate the teach- 
er's uniqiwness to the models' prescribed proficiences? 



SCHALOCK: 

It depends on how you want to conceptualize that. It's not a simple an- 
swer. I'll give you the model we finally had to solve. If you look at 
teacher behavior, sort of in the center of things, and the mix that he's 
in as an objective he's working for, and the materials he's got to use and 
rely upon, and the learner characteristics (how old, how bright, what 
background, etc.), and then the setting (big groups, small groups, etc.)~ 
that's the mix of things he's got to work with. Where does he as a 
person come in? Well, this little line could be the line intersecting all 
these things; he is a screen. He as a person provides the screen between. 
He gives the interpretation of those learner characteristics which may or 
may not be congruent with somebody else's perception. He also does the 
screening both in selection of objectives as well as how he interprets them. 
So personality wise he is a screen between all kinds of mixes. I get fuzzy 
when you get much past that because he still has to behave. His behavior 
is a junction of these variables out there, and they are interpreted by his 
own particular set of screens. 

Now, it is even further complicated because the kid is also a screen in the 
middle. The kid perceives these objectives. He perceives the setting. 

He perceives his own characteristics. Somehow, those things have to in- 
teract in the whrle mix. On the one hand, if you want to do serious study 
of the whole business of the relationship between teacher performance and 
learner outcomes, you can sort of hold out, a*’ one level, the teacher as 
a person. It is true he has made choices as -o what contexts he is in, 
what objectives he's going to sort out, which kids he attends to — all that 
kind of stuff. But that doesn't prevent you from asking what the relation- 
ship is between his behavior and those outcomes. You can turn the 
thing around if you want to and ask, "Given the teacher with this kind of 
characteristics, how does he perceive that situation?*' You can make the 
focus on either end. Does that make sense? 

JOHNSON: 

I think people are likely to accuse the models though as being sterile in 
this concern, especially those people who give a quick reading or hearing 
about what we're doing. They're very likely to say, "Well, you're caking 
all the human qualities away from the teacher, and you're using machines 
and making teachers into machines." We're not Intending to do it, and I 
don't think there's one of us here who has put anything like that in. 

As I read them, people are likely to do the same thing as they've done to 
IPI, you know. You get this all the time. It's well worth our saying 
here, going on record, that there was no Intent to do anything but in- 
crease the effectiveness of the teacher from a human interrelation, inter- 
action standpoint. 



COOPER: 

I get hung up on this kind of discussion 5 too, because I think it has to 
be separated into what Philip Jackson calls the preactive stage of teaching 
vs. the active stage of teaching. I become more and more convinced that 
the deliberate decisionmaking process occurs so often in this preactive 
stage where there is time to think out, to plot strategies, to diagnose, 
to think about how you're going to treat this particular individual, and 
to decide what you're going to do with him. We're trying to build up a 
repertoire of skills, techniques, and various other things on the part of 
the teacher. But in the active or the interactive stage where the teacher 
IS interacting with the students in the class, it's really a response. 
There's not enough time to think about these things. 

I think the teacher does a lot of things unconsciously. He reacts in cer- 
tain ways. A deliberate decisionmaking process isn't as valid or appro- 
priate in that circumstance as in the preactive stage. Let me give an il- 
lustration. At Stanford we were very concerned with the technical skills 
of teaching in the microteaching situation. We developed a number of dif- 
ferent skills. And the rationale, as it was being developed, was that 
what we were doing was providing the teacher with a repertoire of skills 
which the teacher could then call upon as he saw fit, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, what the needs of the students were, what his objectives were 

asking probing questions, higher order questions, reinforcement techniques 
use of style, stimulating during the stimulus situation— as if this were a’ 
deliberate thought process on the teacher's part. I thought this way for 
a good while. Then I begin to think that the only way these skills were 
goxng to be truly effective was if the teacher had practiced them often 
enough so that he responded a certain way spontaneously, that when some- 
thing happened he responded a certain way because he realized spontaneously 
that this was what was necessary. He didn't go through it by thinking. 

The kid is doing this, let's see, I should probably ask him a probing 
question at this point, and I want to reinforce that behavior because I 
think it will probably increase. .." The teacher doesn' t go through this kind 
of a thought process. It is an interacting-reacting kind of process. I 
think as far as those kinds of technical skills are concerned— and I hold 
this out as a hypothesis— that only by practicing them to a great extent 
would you no longer have to think about asking probing questions. The sit- 
uation occurs, and it triggers off your asking that kind of a question, or 
you reinforce the student. Only after practicing enough times will the 
teacher acquire behavior on a subconscious level where he reacts automati- 
cally because he recognizes that a situation exists where a certain kind 
of reaction is necessary. So I make that decisionmaking process which I 
think occurs on the preactive stage. On the active stage there isn't time 
for it. If you give the teacher enough circumstances in which he has ac- 
quired the skill, where he doesn't have to think about what he is going 
to do, such that these things are part of him, then he will exhibit these 
skills. But if he hasn't acquired these skills so that they are really 

a part of him, part of his "natural" style, then he won't display these 
skills. 
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SCHALOCK J 

I want to add a footnote to the question on teacher personality and take 
a slightly different tact. We were pretty concerned about this business of 
personalizing or individualizing or a least making what happens in teacher 
education programs relevant to the people who are going through them. 

Since writing that, we pushed it a lot further and have come to a position 
which teachers and college people and students find comfortable. To max- 
imize operationally this kind of personal relevance means that there 
has to be an opportunity for the students in the program. Secondly, there 
obviously needs to be opportunity within limits, at least, for stu’ents to 
negotiate that which they will take in the program. Now that they just 
aren't going to learn those 19,000 objectives, they have to have a chance 
to negotiate v^hat's relevant to them in terms of where they’re headed. 
Thirdly, we are committed to the belief that they also have to negotiate 
the context in which they are going to demonstrate competence. They're 
going to say, "i'll show you this competence with inner-city kids who are 
7-years-old in this kind of context." Now, at first, it's just show it to 
me generally. They've got to negotiate the context to demonstrate their 
competence. Lastly, they even have to negotiate the indicators that they're 
willing to buy as evidence of their competence. It isn't a negotiated pro- 
cess, but we're saj^ing, "If you want to maximize the relevance of the whole 
business to the people going through it, you just have to let them make 
known that which makes sense to them on all these dimensions. So to us op- 
erationally this is vdiat personalization is starting to mean. All this is 
backed up against a real major thrust to do two things: to give them some 

kind of insights of themselves as people against which to make these other 
judgments meaningful and to make a real, concerted effort to let 
them put together a teaching style that is idiosyncratic, but sufficiently 
internalized ... .That whole list of things is our operational definition of 
what it means to personalize or individualize a program. Without any of 
those, everything becomes kind of meaningless, just a bunch of words. 

ENGBRETSON: 

Responding to what teachers do reflexively in terms of xvhat your' re dis- 
cussing — tying it back to what we said before — doesn't really lead to a 
reaction sort of teaching and an action teaching. 



SCHALOCK: 

Actually, it is a circular process that goes all the way through the inser- 
vice program. What you're really saying is that in analysis you destroy 
the duality of the flux, but what he's doing is making an analysis of the 
project. They really are of a piece. It could be just a time-line, time- 
dimension consciousness factor, too. You might go through the same deci- 
sionmaking process that isn't necessarily fully conscious and the time di- 
mension is split-second. 
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It isn’t consciousness in what you do, but in what you have internalized. 
That is the word I was missing when I was talking before. It is really 
what kinds of behaviors you have internalized, the kinds of response. If 
you internalize many more types of behaviors, then your flexibility as a 
teacher has increased. You’re going to be able to respond to different 
situations which are of a wider repertoire. 



BURDIN: 

Now that the models ore completed^ where do we go next? 

SCHALOCK: 

I really view the models personally as means to ends and not as ends. In 
a sense they are temporary ends in themselves. But the real value, I firm- 
ly believe, is that they are means to many alternatives. 



SOUTHWORTH: 

One of the agreements that we came to in visitations from the USOE was 
that we would try to work separately in the first round. But I was encour- 
aged that there would be some inner relationships between the model build- 
ers so that we could speed up the process and accelerate the ideas -exchange 
across America. A number of things that USOE and ERIC are stimulating is 
the dissemination of these as baseline ideas from which we must go on and 
build teacher education changes of the *70’s. But to let the eight, or 
how many ever are funded in this next round [phase II] , work in isolation 
again for another seven or eight months is losing valuable time. This has 
got to go on Immediately. We’ve got to start helping others in regions to 
begin thinking. There are a lot of people ready, but they don’t think they 
want to make the plunge, or they don’t think they’ve got the capability to 
make the kind of link that Cleveland State and Pitt have made in the last 
few months. I think this linkage is healthy because we can grow together. 
We’re going to go on whether the U.S. Office funds us or not because we’re 
equally committed to trying to come up with some new patterns of working 
with teacher education in two major middle-size cities in the next few 
years. So I think we have to break out of the isolation pattern that we’ve 
functioned with before, and that we have to have some exchanges back and 
forth. 

Other schools asked about our [Pittsburgh] program, also. Some even had 
some faculty members who wanted to come to work with us. 
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I think to really move ahead in any way, we* re going to have to involve 
the publishing and the educational medias industry and so forth, and I 
think that presently many agencies are a little reluctant to go ’ahead with 
developing materials and related content because of the various restric- 
tions^ they have on copyrights and so forth, in connection with the USOE. 
There s a question about salability and the copyright holdings, etc., of 
materials that would be developed out of these specifications. Our model, 
and I think this should be true of all of them, could not be implemented 
very effectively unless quite an amount of new materials is developed. 



BURDIN: 

Wvxt are the tong-range wiptioatiofis of the modets? 

SCHALOCK: 

I d like to propose that . . ,we convene a seminar which would focus on papers 
by members of this group to explore the long-range conceptual, theoretical 
methodological, practical implications of all these features. The product 
would be threefold: (1) there would be a publication coming out of that, 

growth and understanding of us from the interaction, 
and (3) if we structured it right, there could be a major treatment within 
the production projections for the discipline. What are some of the next 
steps, and what are some vehicles and means, or what have you to come up 
with next? There is a concern about the growth of knowledge from here on, 
you know. This could be done for a minimal amount of money — a $10,000 con- 
tract could handle that, and out of it comes a major publication that ex- 
tends the models. It pools our wisdom and our understanding at this point 
. in time and pushes us to extrapolate and go on. 



The Importance and timeliness of that conference would be appropriate for 
early *70. We* re going to have to do a lot of digging and a lot of talk- 
ing in the next few months, funded or not. The appropriate time would be 
January or February 1970. These teams are going to continue functioning, 
and we re going to be getting at some of these nitty-gritty issues. 



I think that delving into the feasibility of the models pressed all of us 
into some very deep thinking. 

ENGBRETSON: 

I think there is an argument here for the establishment of a kind of a 
Brookhaven laboratory in the business of studying the teacher. That’s one 



point we talked about this noon. The other one was... the need for the 
development of teacher protocol materials on a national base. If you re- 
move the commonalities of these nine models, the descriptions of the be- 
havioral tasks, and so forth, you can find something that would lead you 
to the conclusion that teacher education materials have to be developed. 

It seems to me rather redundant to develop them by publication houses in 
New York or Chicago, or to have some place to prepare a new book on teach- 
er education or to have 10 or 15 or 20 institutions each prepare materials. 
We*ve been doing this kind of thing for 10 years now with videotape record- 
ings, but nobody’s really brought them together, critically analyzed them 
from a variety of bases, and developed some kind of rationale for saying, 
’’This does this kind of thing," and then actually testing it out in a sci- 
entific manner in different settings in elementary teacher preparation a- 
round the country. So I think there is a massive call for development of 
materials for teacher preparation programs. We tried, and Smith, and oth- 
ers, I think, did an excellent job in Teachers for the Real World. We tried 
to make a case for one kind of rationale and for one kind of proposal for 
the preparation of learning materials for teacher education. 



BURDIN: 

What ‘infoTmat'ion -is needed in the models? 

FATTU: 

It seems to me the ERIC Clearinghouse could serve a very useful function 
in this respect by getting all the materials that are available in the di- 
mension of the nine plans and having these in a form that could be given to 
people who exhibit an interest. Because, first of all, you can’t study a 
plan if you don’t have any information, and there is, of course, the docu- 
ment itself and all these other documents that we should produce. There 
are documents that each institution has produced in order to disseminate 
the messages that it had to its clientele. 

It seems to me the proper repository for these would be right here with 
ERIC. Inquiries should be addressed to individual model builders for a 
model, or for some phase of a model that he was particularly interested in 
pursuing. The general over-all study would begin by knowing what materials 
are available, what related materials are available. This, I think, the peo- 
ple who developed the models in the first place could supply. 

In addition to that, it would seem to me, there are some people who went 
ahead to build models on their own. I can think of two conspicuous examples. 
Certainly, models are not limited to the nine that are in this series. And 
those, too, that is the new models, might also be part of the ERIC repository. 
There ought to be a source where people can turn and say, "This is where I 
can find out what is most nearly current in this particular field at this 
time." The other thing is, of course, speaking from experience, that the 

documents themselves take considerable effort and time unless you have a 
\ 
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foraal organization. You don’t go through that very easily. I presume 
that the System Development Corporation will try to address itself in its 
summary materials to the problem I’m raising now. How do you inform peo- 
ple in the field in general about these developments in more than a super- 
ficial way, in a v?ay that is understandable to them, and in a way that, I 
would hope, would arouse their curiosity and make them want to go deeper 
into these developments. So, I think, the function of stimulating interest 
might be another kind of effort that might be a part of ERIC. 



BURDIN ; 

y/hat conditions are needed to create institutional change? 

SCHALOCK: 

Joel [Burdin], you asked what are the principles. I can’t make these prin- 
ciples.* I can sort of have an intuitive feeling for the necessary condi- 
tions, and they’re sort of mundane. One simple condition is that the peo- 
ple who sit down to work on these things together somehow have to have a 
reason for being there. You know that’s a people kind of comment. But peo- 
ple really have to want to be there for some reason. Another necessary 
condition is that I think that somebody has to be there who can help with 
the information-giving or interpreting business. Another necessary condi- 
tion is that sometime very quickly some kind of leadership has got to e— 
merge. And by that I mean somebody who can do two kinds of things: one, 

keep the whole business moving on a task-oriented line and that means writ- 
ing things, bringing comments back to the issue, and God knows what else; 
and secondly, the leadership being sensitive to the political realities and 
feeling realities involved. 

There is another kind of necessary condition that sort of happens to be a- 
round, I think. All of these models call for allegiance with many insti- 
tutions . 



Those necessary conditions are there. I don’t know what the mix is going 
to be, but with any less than those four, it’s not going to get very far. 
With those four you can move a long way. They are simple kinds of neces- 
sary things. There is one other thing that they should not do. I have 
found a few situations where the dean or the president assigns someone to 
look into it, and the person isn’t terribly enthusiastic about having much 
change of program. In other words, putting it positively, only people who 
enthusiastically endorse the notiojv of improvement and change should be 
selected from these institutions to participate. You get somebody who says, 
"Well, I’ve got to do it, will you please send me a copy." You might as 
well save your postage. 



JOHNSON: , , . , ^ i. , , i 

I'm saying that it [making these models operative] doesn't look as dismal 

to me. I'm still optimistic that we can do it. I don't want to get discour- 
aged about it.... I would like to attempt it, you see, now that we're getting 
into feasibility study. But when you tak, the components,. . .there's a cer- 
tain basic chassis here that is essential to make the vehicle run, and it 
would seem as if we are adding things to it. There are certain essentials 
that have to be there to keep it going, and there are some extras on top of 
it. When we start feeding this cost data into the machine, and we start 
pushing other buttons and ask, "Well, if we leave out so-and-so, what would 
it be in sustained operation? If we leave out this, what would it be? If 
we increase our number of students, we include more institutions? I think 
we might come out with some answers on that where we wouldn't be as-- in 
other words, I don't like the discouraging tone that this isn't feasible un- 
til we've studied whether it is or not. 



It's going to cost a lot to develop and implement. Now, we were talking 
about sustained operation. ., .There's another aspect of the models though, 

I think — that these institutions can benefit from a lot of the principles 
that went into some of the development. To give a specific example, some 
of the model builders thought there would be alternative instruction routes 
for the achievement of some of these specifications. Some of these behav- 
ioral objectives operate under that kind of principle. This opens up a lot 
of possibilities in terms of individualized instruction. .. .You also run in- 
to the problem of many specifications. The specific things in these models 
would be developed by unique individuals with certain kinds of capabilities. 
You're not going to find all these unique individuals with unique capabi- 
lities in institutions. You've got a problem as to whether or not the spe- 
cific kind of instructional content being specified in these models is going 
to be available. Are you going to have the manpower, the resources with 
this capability to do this? It may be that you will have to substitute oth- 
er kinds of things. You may be limited in terms of what you hav3 on your 
faculty. 

BURDIN: ^ ^ ^ j j 

[fhat would you see institutions dozng vn terms of study^ adaptations ana adop 

tion? Are you talking about a year or five years or 10 years? 



JOHNSON: , , , t ri 

Oh, no, I don't think it's that long-range. You knew, I think a year s fine 

for going through the models and seeing what aspects of them are applicable. 
Thty [institutions] know what their capabilities are, they know what their 
faculties are, what their resources are. And I think they can put together 
elements of this. Maybe we need to break down aspects of the program that 
we think they could take on, that might be applicable. That gets into 



problem two. Most of the models were developed on the systems approach. 
One aspect cannot be pulled out without affecting the entire system. 

As long as you maintain the notion though that the models are heuristic 
and that adoption is probably not in order in most instances, we can think 
a g]^£at benefit is going to come from them. One other thing. I would ad 
vise starting with a freshman class and not instituting the whole program, 
the whole four-year program. Complete the cycle of your sophomore and 
junior and senior classes under the old program. You have to begin with 
a group that is interested in implementing this within the college. It 
may be a very small group that is interested in some of the aspects of all 
nine models. The alert administrator will take advantage of those inter- 
ests, try to cultivate them, and make the materials available to them. 
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Each Important word and Idea on each page of this Guide is found in the 
index. Those using the index will thus uncover references ranging in length 
from one word to paragraphs or pages. The word-by-word indexing was done 
because the purpose of this publication (and hence the purpose of this index) is 
to guide the user to the more complete discussions in the Final Reports of 
the models. In other words, one word on one page of this report is often 
only an indicator of an explanation found in a Final Report. Once the user 
locates the section in which the word or idea appears in this report, he can 
turn to the same section in a Final Report for more complete information. 
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